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Preface 


I Hap not intended to become a psychologist, but in the summer 
of 1941 psychology came and got me. A college classmate who was then 
planning to be a psychiatrist had taken a summer job as an attendant in a 
hospital for the mentally ill at Norristown, Pennsylvania, He very much 
wanted to have a friend on the premises, and he persuaded me to ac- 
company him. In those days, mental hospitals were terribly understaffed, 
and we found ourselves working a 13-hour day, seven days out of every 
eight; most hours of most days I was in sole charge of a locked ward 
with more than one hundred patients. In that summer between my junior 
and senior years in college I suddenly got educated in psy chology with- 
out benefit of textbook. 

The first thing I learned about the mentally ill in that hospital was 
that they weren't nearly so different from everyone else as common 
opinion would have us believe. I became well acquainted with forty or 
fifty patients and had many long conversations with them. They remain 
vividly alive in my memory and imagination today. I found that I liked 
most of them, if not all, and a lot of them liked me. The distinction 
between mental health and mental illness began almost imperceptibly to 
soften. Questions slowly posed themselves to me, questions about the 
meaning of fear and of anger, of apathy, self-abasement, suicide, delin- 
quency, the whole mysterious drift of society, and the portent of intense 
though aberrant feeling. On the ward there was hurt and pain so big and 
so deep that speech could not express it. I had been interested in phi- 
losophy, and suddenly philosophy came alive for me, for here the basic 
questions of human existence were not abstractions: they were embodied 
in human suffering. 

When I returned to college in the Fall, I knew I wanted to study psy- 
chology. It was my good “fortune to begin by picking out from the 
shelves of the Philadelphia Public Library four musty but likely-looking 
tomes: the two volumes of William James, The Principles of Psychology, 
and the two of F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality and Its Survival of 
Bodily Death. All the work I have done since then shows the effect of 
my experience that summer and my reading during the ensuing year. 
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World War II and combat operations with a field hospital in Europe 
brought further learning, both of the most personal sort and vicariously 
from my interviews when the war was over with several hundred combat 
infantrymen who had been decorated for valor. There began my special 
interest as a psychologist in courage, resourcefulness, flexibility, strength 
in meeting crises, the ability to rally from setbacks—in brief, the man- 
ifestations of personal vitality and spirit. 

The themes in my work derive as well from my carly instruction in 
the Roman Catholic faith and from my formal study of metaphysics at 
La Salle College. I learned much also in the methodically uncommitted 
(or so they said) curriculum in Moral Science at Cambridge University. 
Many of the actual research techniques I acquired during graduate train- 
ing at the University of Minnesota. Minnesota offered more than just 
technique, of course; in a sense, what I learned there was how to inquire 
empirically into matters in the little-explored domain of ethics and values. 
In my experience, Herbert Fiegl’s course at Minnesota in the Philosophy 
of Science ranked with Sir Frederic Bartlett’s seminar at Cambridge on 
Thinking and Remembering and with Brother J. Emilian’s lectures at 
La Salle on History of Philosophy in stirring the student, myself, to 
radical outward questioning and inward mental or spiritual questings. 

The research upon which this book is based has been done in several 
different settings: the Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, 
Bryn Mawr College, Swarthmore College, Vassar College, the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic and the Center for Research in Personality at Har- 
vard, Langley Porter Clinic and the Berkeley Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
and the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Palo 
Alto, California. I am indebted for gencrous support of the work and 
for helpfulness in matters of administration to the senior scientists in 
those various places: to Donald W. MacKinnon, Nevitt Sanford, Robert 
E. Harris, Solomon Asch, Henry A. Murray, Robert W. White, David 
C. McClelland, and Ralph Tyler. 

To Dr. MacKinnon I am especially grateful for his loyal personal 
support over the years; I have learned to have confidence both in his 
critical scholarly judgment and in his sound sense of policy in adminis- 
tering the affairs of the Institute. The central core of the Institute’s work 
owes much to his wisdom. 

My research associates have been many, and I shall mention only those 
who helped directly as interviewers, observers, or experimenters: Jack 
Block, Donald Brown, Richard S. Crutchfield, Erik Erikson, Harrison 
G. Gough, Wallace B. Hall, Eugenia Hanfman, Ravenna Helson, Tim- 
othy F. Leary, John Perry, Harriet Podell, Harold Renaud, and George 
S. Welsh. My thanks for other assistance in the research goes to these 
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psychologists: Elizabeth R. Kalis, Joseph Kamiya, John Lochlin, Arnold 
Mordkoff, Jean Shimek, and James R. Yandell. For secretarial help J am 
most deeply indebted to Judith Benjamin, Judi Danner, and Elizabeth 
Urquhart. 

It is a pleasure as well to acknowledge the support that my work has 
received from the U.S. Public Health Service, the Ford Foundation, the 
Carnegie Corporation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. I am especially 
grateful to the Ford Foundation for the unencumbered and exception- 
ally exciting year I spent at the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences (1958-59) and for a grant that has enabled me since 
1957 to have secretarial and clerical assistance and to have real freedom 
of movement because it required no “reason” for travel. Dr. Bernard 
Berelson of the Behavioral Sciences Division was the responsible admin- 
istrator in that decision, and I am grateful to him. 

I think also of my steadfast friend, Arthur Gladman, who helped 
immensely in all this work. 

A great debt, and one that I acknowledge with deep feeling, is to the 
many hundreds of persons who offered themselves as subjects in these 
studies. All in all, more than 5,000 individuals took part in the research. 
Of these, nearly 1,500 participated in intensive and detailed case studies; 
approximately another 1,500 gave a day or two of their time to studies 
involving extensive group testing; and the remaining 2,000 or more 
served as normative groups for the initial standardization of particular 
Single tests. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss here to direct a remark or two to 


Kenneth Rexroth, a gentleman who is mostly a poet but who goes in for 
£ : y > 
as he has most publicly said, a sub- 


social criticism as well. Rexroth wa 
ject in a study partially reported in this volume: the study of creative 
writers. After taking part in the research, he wrote a piece for The Na- 
tion (“The Vivisection of a Poet”) in which he made three salient 
points: (1) psychology is powerless; (2) psychology is a dangerous 
force; (3) psychological research is supported in luxury by the money 
filched or pirated by the millionaire foundation-makers from the steel 


Workers, et al. 
To the last point first: in 1949 I did all the work reported in two of 


the chapters in this book (Chapters 8 and 9) on a grant totaling $2000 
for the entire year, including my full salary, from the U.S. Public 
Health Service. In the following year I advanced to a half-time salary 


of $1350 supplied by the Rockefeller Foundation, and in that year I did 


Most of the work reported in Chapters 5 and 15. From this I marched 


Onward and upward to a 12-month full-time salary of $3700 as a college 
lecturer, and in that year I did the research reported in Chapter 14. 
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Writers and musicians and painters—artists in general—arc rewarded 
so abominably in worldly goods that I can feel only the most profound 
sympathy with Rexroth’s complaint. Social scientists, including psychol- 
ogists, have lately been doing much better, so there is justice to the 
charge that the “students of creativity” are more valued by the social 
organizations, if valuation is shown by monetary reward, than the cre- 
ators themselves. Not long ago I was walking down a strect in Berkeley 
and I met another subject in the study of writers, a poet also, who was 
making a living by typing manuscripts for undergraduates. He happened 
to be flat broke at the time and needed carfare back to San Francisco, 
so he asked me to lend him a dollar. I started to do so, but he interrupted 
to say that he had another idea: he could sell me a copy of one of his 
books of poetry, which he happened to have with him. “Oh, yes,” I 
said, “do that,” so he sold me the book, for the filthy dollar I had taken 
from the pockets of the steel workers, and he drew a picture in the book 
besides, and inscribed his name and the date there. Poetry is its own re- 
ward, but one could wish that all those whose task and pleasure it is to 
create beauty in the world, and who can do so if the world will only 
give their time back to them, might have leave to do for an ordinary 
living wage the work their heart desires. 

As for the power of psychology, or its lack, I should say that what 
many people sense, psychologists and nonpsychologists alike, is the 
enormous potential of mind itself for the control of its own mighty 
destiny; and psychology as a science is the disciplined effort of mind to 
understand itself and to achieve self-control. The danger of extinction 
we face at our own hands makes more poignant the gap between our 
potentiality and our actuality. Hence psychology itself seems immensely 
powerful and yet frightfully weak. 

More than that, there is a negative side to the possibility of control: 
1984, brainwashing, the inhuman workings of the totalitarian state—these 
are the dreadful possible outcomes that are to be feared. Each of us feels 
in his own soul both the hope of freedom and the fear of loss of individ- 
uality. It is easy to be bitter when such hopes are disappointed or their 
realization deferred. And it is tempting to escape from fear by saying 
that there really is no threat, that the science of mind is powerless. My 
own belief is that psychology has very great potential for good and for 


evil, and that the development of this potential as well as the account to 
which we turn it is strictly up to us. 


Frank Barron 
Berkeley, California 


April, 1963 
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Psychological Vitality: An 
Attempt at Philosophical 


Definition 


A avick glance at a good psychological library is sufficient 
to indicate that psychologists have traditionally been much more in- 
terested in psychological illness than in psychological health. Many 
and heavy are the books on mental illness, but few and light are the 
books on mental health. In fact, when one looks closely at volumes 
whose titles suggest that they perhaps deal with mental health, they 
usually turn out to be much more concerned with mental illness. 

Of course, this greater attention to disease and malfunction is not 
just an oddity of the psychological profession. Most of us pay little 
attention to our health when it is good, just as we pay little attention 
to our automobile as long as it is running well. It is when we are physi- 
cally ill that our body comes to our notice, and it is usually when we 
are a bit upset and anxious that we become self-conscious; when we 
are just being our natural self we are in good health mentally. In 
brief, disease is more vivid and more noticeable than efficient func- 
tioning, and consequently has had more scientific attention paid to it. 

This natural tendency to give more notice to the pathological re- 
sulted in a relative neglect in psychological theory of the conditions 
and characteristics that define psychological health. Just after World 
War II, however, a group of psychologists at the University of Cali- 
fornia, in reviewing what during the war they had learned at first 
hand of heroic human reactions to terrible stress, decided that it was 
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high time that psychology should take a look at the positive side of 
human nature and concern itself with unusual vitality in human be- 
ings rather than with disease. It appeared to them that psychological 
health had always been defined negatively, in terms of what is present 
when health is absent. So they decided to attempt a definition that 
would state what is present when health is present. 

It was my pleasure to participate in this enterprise with what has 
turned out to be a very active research group at the University during 
the past dozen years. The first attempt we made at defining psycho- 
logical health came during the first six months of our organizational 
life, shortly after we had begun work as the Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research. Because we intended to employ the special 
research method known as the living-in assessment, in which the sub- 
jects live for several days at the Institute house (a former fraternity 
house, incidentally), we had at our disposal a well-furnished living 
room equipped with soft armchairs. One of our first decisions was to 
sit down in the armchairs and think about psychological health in 
positive terms. 

With some half-dozen psychologists arrayed in a circle and com- 
fortably seated, it was natural enough that a sort of informal sym- 
posium should quickly organize itself. We listened as a group as each 
of us in turn presented his own ideas of what the psychologically 
healthy person should be like. After a bit of listening, it became clear 
to me that I had fallen in with a group of rather noble souls, for the 
traits which they uniformly ascribed to the psychologically healthy 
person were the sort that would earn anyone a reward in the afterlife, 
if indeed he had not already been amply rewarded here below. As I 
listened further, however, I began to realize that the catalogue of 
named virtues would be somewhat more appropriate to an effectively 
functioning person in the temperate zone than in the tropical or arctic 
zones. Then it came to me that the effectively functioning person had 
had two other rather locally determined restrictions imposed upon 
him; namely, like each and every staff member of the Institute, he 
was a man rather than a woman, and rather closer to middle age than 
to adolescence. At the end of those first comfortable discussions, then, 
we had arrived at an excellent picture of an effectively functioning 
and notably virtuous man in his middle years in late summer at Berke- 


ley, California. 
Several of our staff members, however, have distinguished them- 
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selves by their penetrating psychological insights into ethnocentrism, 
and they could not long remain unconscious of a major if essentially 
rather gentle exhibition of it. A happy piece of data analysis 
finally made the diagnosis certain. In our first official contact with 
subjects selected for their general effectiveness as persons, we em- 
ployed an adjective checklist by means of which each staff mem- 
ber described each subject whom we studied during three days of 
living-in assessment. Our intention was to derive from these checklists 
a composite staff description of each subject and then to correlate the 
composite description with external criterion ratings (i.e., real-life 
judgments by nonpsychologists) of the individuals so-called Sownd- 
ness as a Person. This indeed we did, with interesting results; but we 
went further, and analyzed separately the individual checklists which 
Went to make up the composite. Thus for staff member 4A, for 
example, we were able to discover with what adjectives he more 
often characterized subjects rated high on Soundness by external 
public opinion than subjects rated low. The results of this analysis 
were impressive. It turned out that individual staff members were 
using quite different adjectives to describe the same person, but with 
great consistency they were describing highly effective people by 
exactly the adjectives with which in a private moment of good will 
toward themselves they would use to describe themselves. Moreover, 
they tended to describe clearly ineffective persons as possessing traits 
which in themselves they most strongly denied, i.e., possible human 
characteristics which they had repudiated with special vigor. Thus, 
one staff member noted for his simple and clear thought processes 
most frequently described an ineffective person as confused; another 
staff member who is especially well-behaved in matters of duty 
checked the adjectives conscientious and responsible most frequently 
in describing highly rated subjects. Our most notably non-ethno- 
Centric staff member found effective persons more tolerant than any- 
thing else; another staff member who has subsequently been inter- 
ested professionally in independence of judgment saw effective 
subjects as independent and fair-minded. Each of us, in brief, saw his 
own image in what he judged to be good. 

_ There is a rather strong ethical tone to some of these preconcep- 
tions, as I have suggested. But I would urge here that we must avoid 
any implication that the healthy person psy chologically must neces- 
Sarily be a good person morally. For the most part it is probably a 
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healthy thing to be rather well behaved, and as a rule we are in better 
health when we are cool and collected than when we are agitated. 
But there are times when it is a mark of greater health to be unruly, 
and a sign of greater inner resources to be able to upset one’s own 
balance and to seek a new order of selfhood. 

‘The ability to permit oneself to become disorganized is in my judg- 
ment quite crucial to the development of a very high level of integra- 
tion. Because we are capable of reflecting upon ourselves, we are 
committed, willy-nilly, to an artistic enterprise in the creation of our 
own personality. By our very nature as intelligent beings, we are 
compelled to make an image of ourselves which will be coherent and 
of enduring recognizability, to us and to others. One judges the degree 
of success of this inevitable reflective act by precisely the criteria 
with which one judges a work of art, or a scientific theory at that 
level of generality where science and art alike are concerned with 
problems of universal validities. We are accustomed to say of a 
mathematical explanation or of a scientific theory that it is most ele- 
gant when with a minimum of postulates it embraces a maximum of 
implications. In art the analogue to this is the art product that com- 
municates the greatest richness and depth of experience in the simplest 
and clearest manner. I think that some such concept as that of 
elegance is needed if we are to talk meaningfully of psychological 
health. A person may be said to be most elegant, and most healthy, 
when his awareness includes the broadest possible aspects of human 
experience, and the deepest possible comprehension of them, while at 
the same time he is most simple and direct in his feelings, thoughts, 
and actions. 

Certain facts concerning temporary upset and agitation in espe 
cially healthy or potentially healthy persons can thus be explained in 
terms of the creative act necessary in order to achieve integration at 
the most complex level. A certain amount of discord and disorder 
must be permitted into the perceptual system if a more complex syn- 
thesis is to result. Usually, of course, some discord is brought in by 
new experiences that are common to all of us. Weaning is one, toilet 
training is another, the discovery of pleasure in the genitals is a third. 
Many others might be mentioned, such as the first recognition that 
one is dependent for one’s life upon the actions and feelings of others, 
and that regardless of anything else that occurs, one must finally die. 
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At some time in life there arises also what might be called “the crisis 
in belief,” in which it becomes necessary to re-examine the basis of 
one’s religious or philosophical beliefs, and to come to some sort of 
explanation for oneself of what the universe is all about and what life 
itself signifies. The choice of a life work and the choice of a life mate 
are two other nearly universal crises. 

The more energy a person has at his disposal, the more fully will he 
become committed to the most complex possible integration. In this 
connection I think it is important to remember that intelligence is a 
form of energy. Psychoanalysis has tended to represent the sexual 
drives as the most powerful and most basic source of energy in the 
Organism, and indeed at times such drives are seen as most difficult to 
control, because they represent the forces of blind desire. But the 
capacity to symbolize, to create a valid image of reality, is the pecul- 
iarly human energy, the triumphant form of energy in the living 
world, In the world of living forms it is the most intelligent form, not 
the most instinct-dominated, which succeeds; within the human 
person we might expect a similar outcome. The fact is, of course, 
that intelligence in general does succeed in containing impulse, 
through the creation of an image of the self as differentiated from the 
surround, the interpersonal environment. The image of the self is a 
complicated pattern, an artistic endeavor, as I have suggested, to 
which we are committed whether we will or no. In psychological 
sickness our image of ourself blurs, the colors run, it is not integrated 
or beautiful. We become conscious of its existence momentarily, and 
hence awkwardness ensues. But in health there is no awkwardness, 
for the moment of health is the moment of unconscious creative syn- 
thesis, when without thinking about it at all we know that we make 
sense to ourselves and to others. In the most elegant of cases, this 
synthesis involves a tremendous interpenetration of symbols, drawn 
from our sexuality, our philosophy, and the meaning of our work, 
with complex overdetermination of actions and feelings which are 
themselves expressively simple. ; : 

When such simplicity amid complexity has been achieved, I think 
that two new and most important affects come into existence in the 
individual’s experience. One of these is the feeling that one is free and 
that life and its outcome are in one’s own hands. The other is a new 


experience of the passage of time, and a deeper sense of relaxed partici- 
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pation in the present moment. All of experience is consequently 
permanent at the very moment of its occurrence, and life ceases to be 
a course between birth and death and becomes instead a fully realized 
experience of change in which every single state is as valid and as 
necessary as every other. 


Uses, and the Danger of 
Abuses, of Research 


on Creativity 


Sma the day on which that awesome mushroom cloud 
arose indifferently over Hiroshima, signaling the end of an era of 
unprecedented human destructiveness and the beginning of a new 
era of unprecedented power for destruction or construction, the 
minds of men in the most advanced clusters of culture (the United 
States, Great Britain, Europe, the Soviet Union, China) have turned 
intently toward the potential for creation which we human beings 
possess in unique degree in the world of living things. 

Governments became interested because the sheer physical power 
and, by a very short step, political power that comes from inventive- 
ness had suddenly become so manifest; commerce is newly interested 
because the increase in goods, services, and profits is most evidently 
dependent on new ideas; religion is interested because old meanings 
have been destroyed and new ones call to be created; the individual is 
interested because to create is to be more fully and more freely oneself. 
Perhaps at no other time in all of human history has there been such 
general recognition that to be creative in one’s own everyday activity 
1S a positive good. 

Science and art, of course, have always been interested; the act of 
imagination is their business. A scientific theory is an imagining of the 
way things could really be behind their appearances, expressed for- 
mally and accompanied by a set of rules whereby the goodness of the 
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imagining may be appraised; a work of art is an expression of indi- 
vidual vision couched in a form which aspires to an audience of at 
least one who can say, “Yes, so it is!” 

Beyond these local interests, whether individual or national, is the 
increasing recognition by men in all parts of the globe that our capac- 
ity for creative thought and action may literally make all the differ- 
ence in the world. The power of scientific discovery has suddenly 
increased the stakes, both for ethics and for politics, in its crassest 
form, science serves merely national striving for power, but in its 
purest it serves that aspect of power involving the spread of our form 
of life and intelligence throughout the universe. Human creativity 
may prove to be the key to success or failure in mankind's quest for 
knowledge, in his journey beyond the bounds of the sure and the 
seen, in his exploration of the unknown. 

These are some of the considerations that make the psychology of 
human creativity so vitally important. Such considerations played a 
large part in the thinking of myself and some of my colleagues as we 
turned our attention more and more from the appraisal of personal 
health and stability to the appraisal of potential for creative develop- 
ment in the individuals whom we studied. And no doubt some similar 
thoughts were in the minds of those people in such organizations as 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegic Corporation, and the Ford 
Foundation who offered us support for the kind of research that we 
have carried on. At the risk of being too cursory and too simplistic, 
I should suggest that the primary motivation of both the research 
psychologists and those who were the focus of their social support 
could be summed up in this sentence: “It would be interesting an 
possibly very useful if we could learn more about the nature of 
creative activity, so that we might more readily find and foster 
creativity in individuals in our socicty, for the common good of all.” 
With a bit of extension and modulation such a sentiment would not be 
much unlike the theme that Francis Bacon at the beginning of the 
scientific revolution voiced in the Novum Organum: “for the glory 
of the creator and the relief of man’s estate.” 

These sentiments may be all very well for research psychologists 
and for the assortment of agencies representing government, industry; 
enlightened philanthropy, religion, and education who think it fine 
that human creativity be studied scientifically, but let me tell you 
right at the outset of this report on my own work, which included 
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research into the sources of artistic creativity, that poets and painters 
and all other artists who are poets or painters in one form or another 
were by no means convinced. Nor was I myself much more than 
halfway convinced, although it must be said of myself and of all the 
artists who did take part in the research that we went ahead with it. 
Several years ago, in describing the reaction of a number of creative 
writers to my invitation to them to participate as subjects in this work, 
I wrote in Scientific American, September, 1958 as follows: 


We were not surprised to encounter rather spirited objections from 
some of the writers whom we decided to ask to make a contribution to 
the study. In trenchant and not particularly orderly prose, about a fifth 
of those who responded to our initial letter pointed out the intrinsically 
evil character of psychological research. The objections to such ré- 
search are mainly on these counts: it is vivisection; it is an expression of 
the effort of organized socicty to encroach upon the individual and to 
rob him of his freedom; it is presumptuous because it seeks to describe 
and to understand what is intrinsically a mystery. Psychological diag- 
nosis is, moreover, a form of name-calling; it isa way of having the last 
word; it does not respect the individual. Finally, it is the present seeking 
to impose itself upon the future and to perpetuate the status quo 
through techniques which will identify the potentially constructive 
deviant and permit a stultifying society to control him. 

Since psychological research at its worst may indeed be destructive in 
just such ways, socially responsible psychologists have reason to sleep 
almost as uneasily as socially responsible physicists. This particular study 
has proceeded in recognition of some of the dangers which may be in- 
herent in it, and it has been able to proceed because most of the creative 
writers who have been asked to participate have been willing to trust 
the investigators and to accept the inevitable hazards of all efforts at in- 
creasing knowledge. Both scientists and artists have something to fear 
when they embark upon the unknown. In his Life of William Blake, 
Alexander Gilchrist records three lines from Samuel Palmer’s account 
of a conversation with Blake about the latter’s designs for Dante’s In- 
ferno: 

“He said he began them with fear and trembling. 

“I said, ‘Oh, Z have enough of fear and trembling.’ 

“ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘you'll do.’ R 


To this I can only add that now, several years later when most of 
the work is done, I feel glad that I had a part in it, and I feel also that 
it has done no indignity either to the creative artists who participated 
in it, or to the mystery itself, which I think we shall have to admit 
has preserved itself rather well. That which is essentially mysterious 
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cannot yield itself to scrutiny; on the other hand, whatever we can 
find out about nature is ours to know. Let me repeat the words of 
Pope Pius XII that serve as one of this volume’s epigraphs: “All 
creation has been committed and offered to the human spirit, that 
man may penetrate it and thus be able to understand more and more 
fully the infinite grandeur of his Creator.” It is in such a spirit—tem- 
pered by the reflection that, as Emerson once put it, “Proteus is a 
slippery fellow,” and that protean reality will hardly be caught whole 
in our little net of psychological tests and correlation coefficients— 
that we approach the phenomena of psychic vitality and creativeness. 


Assessment? 


S HORTLY after a sign reading “Institute of Personality Assess- 
ment and Research” was tacked up outside the door of the former 
fraternity house that was to be the dwelling place of this enterprise 
for at least a decade or so, there ambled indifferently over the thresh- 
old a distinctly odd and unquestionably lively young man who had 
come there to be an object of study. He had fallen among psycholo- 
gists more or less by chance. He was an advanced graduate student in 
one of the sciences at a time when the Institute was initiating a study 
of psychological health specifically among professional and scientific 
workers, and his name was included in a comprehensive list of Ph.D. 
candidates who were judged by their department chairmen to be 
within one year of completing work for the degree. From a list of 
over 400 such names, approximately 100 were selected at random 
and invited to serve as subjects of study. Paul was among the 70 per 
cent who accepted the invitation. 

He did not merely accept the invitation, however. He wrote a brief 
Note to the psychologists who were conducting the study. The note 
read: “Since you claim to assess, you must know value. I myself 
know nothing concerning the value of persons. I am interested in 
learning how you go about making your judgments.” 

Thus formidably self-announced, Paul came to be assessed. He 
Proved to be a tall, string-beanish, round-shouldered individual. His 
head, which was set rather forward on his gangling body, gave an 
Impression of being disproportionately small. He was literally low- 
browed as well, and the forelock of his unruly red hair fell down over 
the middle of his forehead. He had pale blue eyes, which were armed 
with a habit of staring blankly and bleakly when he was spoken to 
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directly. He was dressed shabbily, his suit being both frayed and 
rumpled, his shoes down at the heels and much scuffed. His overnight 
bag was literally a bag; that is, he carried his extra clothes and toilet 
articles in a paper sack such as one uses to carry grocerics. He was the 
last of ten subjects to arrive at the assessment house for a weekend of 
study, and it may be mentioned now that he was the first to leave. 

A word concerning the method of study by which Paul's “value” 
was to be determined. It is patterned after the assessment program 
used by the Office of Strategic Services during World War II, and 
its distinctive feature is that the subjects and the psychologists are 
housed together for several days, during which there are certain in- 
formal social activities in addition to the more formal techniques of 
study conventionally employed by psychologists. The procedures in- 
clude paper-and-pencil tests, interviews, group situational tests, and 
experiments of a kind more commonly run in the laboratory setting. 
The setting in this instance, as we have said, was a former fraternity 
house, comfortably furnished and complete with a large dining room 
and kitchen, living room with fireplace, sleeping quarters, and testing 
rooms for both individual and group procedures. There are no cham- 
bers in which judgments are made concerning the value of persons, 
but it must be admitted that there is a large room in which tests are 
scored and percentile ranks 4 signed. 

We shall find occasion a bit later to return to Paul and his three 
days on trial at the Institute, but in the meantime it may be mect to 
consider seriously the problem he so baldly stated. “Assessment” is a 
peculiar word to use of personality. It is a particularly odd word to 
couple with the word “research,” for scientific research is an inquiry 
into the true state of affairs, with description and explanation as its 
aims, whereas assessment is an appral 


al for the purpose of attaching 
value. Yet both words are properly part of the name of the psycho- 
logical institute which carried out this work: their presence together 
indicates a central perplexity which confronts the scientific investi- 
gator who would deal with problems of human personality. 

His dilemma has its origins in one of the uniquely human achieve- 
ments—the moral valuation of things. In the Bible, the Fall of Man 
(into his present human condition) is ascribed to the act of our first 
parents in eating the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil. The psychological experience thus symbolized is at the heart of 
the human achievement in a material universe, for the fall from 
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innocence might better be called the accession to conscience and the 
beginning of civilization. 

Just as it is the human being alone who judges things ethically, so 
it is particularly the human act which is so judged. A research pro- 
gram which accepts as its central purpose the study of excellence of 
human functioning is thus confronted by a special dificulty: how is 
such knowledge to be pursued i ina purely descriptive and objective 
spirit in a domain of experience where fact is so interlaced with valuc? 

In the physical sciences it is still possible to hold that the descrip- 
tion of the world is an enterprise that is not concerned with ethics. 
Even there, of course, eminent scientific minds, view ing the events 
which flow from such description, are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned with the responsibility of the scientist to his fellow men as 
well as to the facts. In a sense, the discovery of fact is itself an ethical 
act. The consequences of scientific research, it need hardly be said 
any longer, are sometimes for weal and sometimes for woe. Even in 
our description of physical relations we are not yet beyond good and 
evil. 

Still, the Jaws that describe the functioning of the nonhuman world 
have nothing of ethics in them, for the events that they subsume are 
ethically neutral. The psychology of human personality, however, is 
persistently beset by the ethical character of the phenomena it takes 
as its domain. When one sets out to give even a tentative definition of 
“excellence of human functioning,” one comes almost immediately to 
questions of ethical valuation. To say that fact is interlaced with value 
is not to state the matter strongly enough, or, for that matter, ac- 
Curately. It is more correct to say that human values are themselves 
among the salient facts, and that ethics are an integral part of the 
Phenomena with which the psychologist must deal. 

Still, one might easily draw this matter too fine and lose contact 
with ordinary haia feeling about the meetness of evaluating others. 
Psychological “assessment” is part and parcel of everyday life. This 
fact finds expression in the common phrase “sizing someone up.” It is 
interesting i in this connection that all of us use a normative approach 
to human | functioning when we undertake such appraisal. The source 
of the j image is that “comfortably normative mart, the haberdashery 
shop. Psychological diagnosis could perhaps be even better vilified 
than it was by some of the creative writers who turned their words 
Upon it. It is like a ready-to-wear suit and usually fits just about as 
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well. But the practical value of both these articles of standard manu- 
facture can hardly be gainsaid. The sizing up of others and even of 
ourselves is a down-to-earth practice which is not likely to vanish, 
whatever the garb that man in outer space may eventually find himself 
wearing. 


An Odd Fellow 


Te us return to Paul. 
In research employing the living-in assessment method, the subject 


is given ample opportunity to define himself and to communicate this 
self-definition to the psychologists and to his fellow subjects. The 
initial interview, which is really the first procedure in assessment, is 
nominally devoted to gathering background information about the 
person, but it is functionally the subject’s first step in representing 
himself to the staff. 

Paul’s first interview was with one of the staff psychoanalysts, who 
Soon conceived the notion that his interviewee was suffering from 
some form of mental aberration. Several minor anomalies of the sub- 
ject’s behavior contributed to this impression. He entered the inter- 
view room grumpily and opened the conversation by saying, “Why 
do you have the window open on such a cold day?” (It was late 
Spring in California.) At a loss for a reason, the interviewer volun- 
teered to close the window. Paul insisted on its remaining open, how- 
ever, remarking, “After all, it’s your room.” The interview never did 
flow very smoothly after this, and it was marked throughout by 
abrupt and challenging admissions which Paul threw at the inter- 
Viewer. Apparently noticing that the latter was looking at his scuffed 
Shoes, Paul said, “I wear old clothes because I’m poor.” This is a re- 
mark rather difficult to reply to while one is attempting to establish 
Tapport, Later Paul retaliated for the attention he imagined his ap- 
Pearance was unjustly receiving by staring at the interviewer's hair 
(which was cut ina European mode) and asking, “Where did you 
Set the Einstein haircut?”—a remark possibly prompted in part by the 
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fact that the interviewer had a picture of Einstein on the wall of his 
office and might be presumed to admire that great thinker. 

This heroically ill-mannered approach to his assessors (for that he 
did sce the staff as self-appointed judges of his ultimate value there 
can be no doubt) had a ludicrous quality about it, like a small dog 
growling at a vast and threatening shape in the darkness, when after 
all what is there is only a tree or some other natural and unthreaten- 
ing object. In a situation of great danger, such challenging behavior 
might be admirable. It was ludicrous in this instance only because 
nothing was really threatening. As Paul saw it, of course, assessment 
was a dangerous situation, and he was set to resist valiantly any attempt 
to devalue him. The ludicrous thing about it all is that psychologists 
are in reality no more qualified to judge their subjects than their sub- 
jects are to judge the psychologists. That the behavior was not really 
inappropriate, however, goes without saying; it was appropriate " 
the fact that Paul was about to assess himsclf through the eyes 0 
persons whom he had defined as superior and judging individuals. 

In telling of his brief service in the military forces during World 
War II, Paul claimed to have been discharged “for the convenience 
of the Army.” This was brought about, he said, by his stupidity; he 
could not learn to march in step, and he had difficulty in caring for his 
equipment, in making his bed, and even in putting on his leggings 
properly. In seven months of training he never once passed inspection. 
When assigned as company fireman he let the fires go out, and when 
put on kitchen duty he accidentally broke dishes or held up the work 
because of his slowness. He finally came to the official attention of an 
Army board because, when assigned to a certain guard post during 
maneuvers, he remained there for two days when the sergeant of the 
guard inadvertently neglected to give him explicit instructions that he 
was relieved of duty because the unit was moving on to another posi- 
tion. “I always did my best to obey,” said Paul. He was discharged 
after nine months of service. The interviewer asked Paul whether he 
had any feeling about why he had not made the grade as a soldier. 
Paul with his coldest and blankest stare, replied, “It pleased me not to 
serve.” 

It was such inner violence, powerfully communicated, that led the 
interviewer to wonder whether chance had not brought to the Insti- 
tute, which was interested in the healthy and well-functioning per- 
sonality, a person who instead was seriously ill and in whom psychotic 
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processes were close to the surface. What was not at first so evident 
but became clearer as assessment progressed was that Paul was in 
many respects quite outstandingly sane, and that in fact he had an 
acute sense of himself in relation to social reality and knew just how 
far he could let himself go in his aberrations. Even his most aberrant 
behavior was shrewdly self-reckoned, so that, although he made a 
point of introducing himself in the worst possible light, he had in 
reserve the qualities for which others would indeed value him. 

In characterizing himself on an adjective check-list consisting of 
some 300 personally descriptive adjectives, Paul encircled as being 
especially applicable to himself these five words: independent, intelli- 
gent, pessimistic, serious, and unstable. At the end of the list he wrote, 
and encircled, the adjectives “churlish” and “ridiculous,” which are 
not among the words in the standard set, but which he apparently felt 
some need to use. He also described himself as arrogant, bitter, head- 
Strong, imaginative, ingenious, inventive, loud, opinionated, out- 
spoken, quarrelsome, and unfriendly. 

On a questionnaire designed to elicit expressio 
ophy, Paul revealed something further of his own self-perception and 
of his values. The qualities he thinks most important for a person to 
have are “intelligence and seriousness” and “a concealed sensitivity.” 

he persons whom he most admires are Gandhi, Marx, Nietzsche, 
William Blake, and Finstein. (This latter revelation occurred some 
.) Ina friend, Paul would like the quali- 
insight, a profound futility, and cheer- 
fulness” (“the penultimate,” he added, “being necessary to the ulti- 
Mate”). In answer to the question “What would make you lose your 
Self-respect?,” he replied, “The feeling that I had given in in some 
Important way. Purely a matter of losing whatever authenticity I 


have been able to muster.” To the question “What might give you a 


celing of awe?,” he replied, “I received with awe the news that an 
atomic bomb had been exploded at Hiroshima.” : 
In an interview devoted to questions of personal philosophy, Paul 
declared himself “no longer interested” in philosophical problems. He 
Claimed to remember having concluded at the age of six (presumably 
“Pon attaining the use of reason) that there could not possibly be a 
od. At about the same time, he said, he was much concerned with 
the problem of death, and upon learning of physical corruption after 
cath (information gleaned from a gravedigger in the local cemetery) 


ns of personal philos- 


ti x + ee . : 
Ime after the initial interview 
k ors 
les of “tolerance, sensitivity, 
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he decided that “dead people were dead for good.” He described him- 
self as being entirely without religious feeling: “I can’t understand 
the words they use.” Concerning free will, he said, “There simply is 
no such thing. Life is entirely a matter of accident . . . a series of for- 
tuitous circumstances.” His view of the world could be described in 
brief as empiristic, pessimistic, irreligious, materialistic, and determin- 
istic, which is one coherent but minority type of aesthetic preference 
in questions of philosophy. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Paul conducted himself socially in a manner that was not calculated 
to win friends, but that in its total impact over several days of per- 
sonal association was not nearly so fearsome as single incidents might 
make it seem. His social technique in a group situation consisted in 
making absurd, extreme, and challenging statements which any rea- 
sonable man would have to disagree with, but which nevertheless ex- 
pressed somehow the irrational and inexpressible but quite real feelings 
of the group. It was as if Paul did these absurd and extreme things in 
order that other people would not have to do them; or, at least, he 
had a kind of license which derived from his social role as an outlet for 
the behaviors that a well-regulated group could not countenance in 
itself as a whole. 

An example from the group discussion that was scheduled for the 
after-supper hour might serve to illustrate this. The topic that was to 
be discussed was “the great men of the twentieth century.” The ten 
subjects were divided into two groups of five each, and they were 
charged with the task of drawing up a list of the ten greatest men of 
the century, in separate session. After half an hour the two groups 
were to come together and compare their lists, with the object then 
of agreeing finally on a single list of ten great men. The group of 
which Paul was a member began its work in an awkward and em- 
barrassed way, and one of the gentler members of the group, with a 
look around the room for approval from all, suggested, “I think we 
should start with Freud, the great psychologist.” This drew a snort 
from Paul, who interjected, “Not Freud—you mean Ford! The 
greatest man of this century is Ford. It’s Ford’s century.” He then 
went on to a series of disparaging remarks about both Freud (whose 
name he pronounced “Frood”) and psychology, all of them directed 
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actually at the listening, observing, and presumably judging assessors, 
but expressing nicely for the group of assessees the feelings of sup- 
pressed hostility toward psychology that are fairly inevitable in per- 
sons who have done the really magnanimous thing of allowing their 
privacy to be intruded upon in the interests of scientific investigation. 
They had mastered their ambivalences on the surface and were genu- 
inely cooperative, but Paul correctly and probably unconsciously 
perceived the lingering and suppressed resentment toward the assess- 
ment procedure, and he expressed it loudly for one and all to hear. 
The net result, of course, was a sneaking feeling of friendship and 
liking for Paul in most of the other assessees, which in fact was ex- 
pressed in sociometrics on the final day of work; his fellow assessees 
elected Paul as the kind of person who would make a very good 
friend, who would be an interesting companion on a vacation trip in 
the mountains, who would be good fun at a party, and who even, 
improbably enough, would make a good department chairman. 

This latter nomination grew out of Paul’s behavior in one of the 
improvisations, or role-playing situations, to which two hours were 
devoted during the three days of assessment. One of the roles that 
Paul was required to play was that of a department chairman to whom 
a graduate student comes protesting over a “reservation” which he had 
received in one of his qualifying examinations for the Ph.D. Paul in 
this role was able to divest himself of his bad-boy mannerisms, and 
with serious, dignified, and reserved demeanor he dealt with the 
graduate student both sympathetically and quite realistically from 
the point of view of a department chairman. His response to the de- 
mands of the role was certainly all that could be asked for. In another 
role, however, that of a man who has been sold a house which is later 
found to be infested with termites who have eaten away the founda- 
tion, Paul summoned his natural unruliness with great ease and re- 
solved the situation by threatening to send the termites back to the 
former owner (i.e., to the former owner’s new house) unless repara- 
tions were made. 

Another of the group procedures called for planning the city of the 
future. Again, each group of planners consisted of five assessees, and 
there was a final session in which the two groups presented their plans 
to one another and sought to integrate the various ideas they had 
individually generated. Here Paul was elected by his group to make 
the presentation of the group plan to the other contingent. His elec- 
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tion followed upon his domination, mostly because of superior pro- 
ductivity and more original ideas, of the initial planning session. In 
this, too, he was fairly obstreperous, generally replying to realistic 
objections to some of his fantastic notions by the dogmatic and dis- 
posing assertion, “Science will take care of that.” His premise was 
that anything that could be imagined would eventually come into 
being, the net effect being to ridicule scientific pretensions to miracle- 
working while at the same time permitting imagination to roam freely. 

Among his unsociable acts was a conspicuous desertion of the 
group at midnight on the first day of assessment. Everyone else, some- 
what overstimulated by the intensive and close-packed schedule, gath- 
ered in the kitchen for a snack, and there got into a session of group 
puzzle-solving. Paul yawned loudly three times in five minutes and 
then asked, when everyone else had fallen silent while trying to solve 
a puzzle proposed by one of the group, “Say, docs this go on till 
morning, or can a person get some sleep?” He was told that he was 
free to go to bed when he wanted to, whereupon he yawned again 
and left the group. His implied lack of interest in puzzles as well as in 
further conversation should be considered together with two other 
items of information: one, he was outstanding in his ability to solve 
the so-called “insight puzzles” which constituted one of the experi- 
mental procedures, and two, at dinner that evening he had solved 
with considerable efficiency a rather difficult puzzle which another 


student had offered, and which no one else at the table was able to 
see through. 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 


That Paul was to be an isolate on many a scattergram was indicated 
early by his performances on tests of intellectual ability.” On the Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities test he scored at the 47th percentile (general 
population norms); on Form G of the Miller Analogies test, however, 
he scored at the 98th percentile (graduate student norms). One can 
only wonder what aberration of motive led him to decline to perform 

1 In what follows, there are many references to published psychological tests and 
there is frequent use of technical terminology. The non-professional reader may find 
it useful to refer to the Technical Appendix at the back of the book for an explana- 


tion of terms and for a fuller explanation of the tests. References to the test literature 


have been for the most part omitted from the body of the text but may be found 
either in the appendix or the bibliography. 
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on the PMA. (It may have pleased him not to serve.) Since in the 
identification of high intelligence false negatives are more likely to 
occur than false positives, it is probably a safe conclusion that Paul is 
of superior intelligence. 

In perceptual performances Paul was generally quite good, but 
again a serious discrepancy in performance occurred. In this case the 
discrepancy is particularly worth noting and is more readily explained 
psychodynamically. The general perceptual task which elicited these 
notably inconsistent performances is that of perceiving or recogniz- 
ing a figure that is masked by another figure or by a strong alternative 
perceptual structuring of the field. Paul made an excellent score on 
the Gottschaldt test, which presents simple geometrical figures masked 
by more complex ones; but on a similar problem he very nearly failed 
to recognize the masked figure within the time limit. In the latter 
instance, what was presented was a square of white cardboard on 
which was written (in script) the word “summer” and its mirror 
image from below, so joined that the word tends to be masked by the 
larger symmetrical figure, similar to a corkscrew, which is formed. 
Paul at last saw the word “summer.” After giving the solution he 
commented, “All that I could see at first was the penis.” The “strong 
alternative structuring” was in this case one which the experimenter 
had not had in mind. Paul’s rigidity of perception was a function of 
sexual shock; understanding its specific psychodiagnostic import 
should be one aim of a psychodynamic formulation. 

In several other perceptual experiments Paul performed in a manner 
that suggested both efficiency and flexibility. On the Street Gestalt 
Test, which requires the subject to perform an act of perceptual com- 
pletion when an incomplete representation of a definite stimulus image 
is presented for identification, Paul made the twelfth highest score of 
80 subjects. He ranked eighth in the ability to shift adaptation level 
a weight judgment experiment; and on the “line move- 
ment” apparatus devised by Hans Wallach for the study of visual 
movement he ranked second in the number of changes in direction of 
movement which he reported. In this latter experiment, a crisscross 
pattern of lines drawn at a 45° angle on a continuous roll of paper is 
exposed behind a rectangular aperture, the paper moving downwards 
at a constant rate. The subject is instructed to report any changes in 
the direction of movement of the lines. Paul reported not only rapid 
changes, but actually many different scenes, usually involving groups 


realistically in 
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i Thi igni the 
of people in some regular motion. While the full significance ne % 

i it to involve th 
rae is not yet understood, it seems on the face of it to involve 


i P zari- 
ability to see things in new patterns or to restructure rapidly and v 
ously, precisely as Paul proved able to do. 


IMAGINATION AND ORIGINAL EXPRESSION 


í iginal- 
Some assessment measures were designed especially to tap origi ir 
ity of thinking and expression. One of these was a openers ben 
the “Test of Productive Thinking” devised by G. K. Bennett. 


test details imaginary happenings and asks the subject to list as se 
consequences as he can think of. Paul made the second highest ee 
in the graduate student sample, in terms of the unusualness of his -3 
sponse and their originality as rated by three independent raters. Hi 


. n- 
responses to one of the test problems are given below, by way of cor 
municating somethin 


g of his style of thinking as well as his preoccu- 
pations. 


t 
Prostem I. The mean level of the oceans has been lowered five ire 
This change has occurred at the rate of two inches a day during a p 


4 ‘ ee < in the 
tiod of a month and has not resulted in any significant changes 1n ti 
tides. Assume that th 


í : n 
e water has simply disappeared. What have bee 
the consequences? 


Paul’s responses: 


1. The scientific staffs of all institutions interested in such phenomena 
are enormously frustrated at their inability to explain the amazing van- 
ishing of such huge amounts of water. 

2. The grea 


t harbors of the world are unable to handle major ocean 
transport. 
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11. Children enjoy not taking baths. 

12. Some are heard to remark that the end of the world is in sight. 

13. Russian sabotage is suspected in America, and American sabotage 
is suspected in Russia. 


His first concern was with the mental state of scientists in the face 
of a puzzling phenomenon. He also made it plain that he had inferred 
that the volume of “vanished” water would be very great, something 
which not all of the respondents fully appreciated. He started out 
conventionally enough in his first three responses, but having thought 
of the possibility that there would be disputes in the interest of local 
advantage, he immediately made the observation facetious by attribut- 
ing such motives in their most extreme form to Texans. Once launched 
on the ridiculous as a mode of response, he continued with a series of 
observations designed to ignore the more cosmic consequences of this 
cosmic event, in favor of its incidental effects on reading matter, shav- 
ing, bathing, the consumption of beer, and so on. His final response 
indicated that he finds less to choose between Russians and Americans 
than do the people at large in both of these countries. 

In another problem in this test, it is given that the average height of 
Americans at age 20 has risen, over a period of 20 years, to 80 inches, 
and the average weight has doubled. The first consequence Paul 
thought of was expressed by him as follows: “The country is now 
peopled by relative young giants who tower above their parents and 
older contemporaries. This new race, tending to look down on their 
midget parents, have assumed a dominant role in practically every- 
thing.” This fantasy is one whose origins in Paul’s personal history 
date to the same period in which he precociously concluded that 
there was no God; the life events that gave rise to such themes will 
be described later in the record. 

On the Franck Drawing Completion Test, Paul showed himself 
uncommonly skillful at sketching, and his drawings were rated as 
both the most original and the least obviously symmetrical of any 
subject’s. It emerged elsewhere that in the years from 13 to 19 he had 
occupied himself extensively with painting and drawing and that for 
a brief period he had actually been enrolled in a school of fine arts. 
One of his drawings on the Franck test was of a quite comic clown 
Performing in a circus, which in fact was something of the role he 
was playing in the assessment. 

Another test on which he expressed himself in an unusual fashion, 
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although it was not judged to be particularly original or artistically 
excellent, was the Turney Designs. This is a kind of mosaic construc- 
tion test, in which the subject is given several hundred 1-inch-square 
pieces of solid-colored cardboard, some dozen colors being repre- 
sented, The instructions are to build a mosaic design in a defined area, 
rectangular in shape, the dimensions being 8 inches in height and 10 
inches in width. Paul turned the frame around, however, so that the 
vertical dimension was 10 inches and the horizontal dimension 8 
inches, and proceeded to construct a question mark in yellow on a 
light gray background. This somewhat manneristic whimsy was un- 
usual in several respects, one of them being that no other subject 
sought to inject meaning into the pattern, or at least to imply meaning. 
It seemed more contrary than original, however, and the artists who 
judged these productions gave it a low rating. 

Several tests of aesthetic preference and judgment were used. One 
of these, the Gerard Basic Good Taste Test, requires the subject to 
decide which of three arrangements of simple formal elements makes 
the best design, the test being scored in accordance with expert judg- 
ment. Paul made a near-maximum score on this test. He also made a 
very high score on the Art Scale of the Welsh Figure Preference Test, 
which consists of line drawings which must be compared with one 
another and is scored so as to reflect the degree of agreement between 
the subject and a group of artists who took the test. Briefly, Paul’s 
opinions on such matters coincide with those of artists, which is not 
surprising. 

The Rorschach ink blots and the Thematic Apperception Test 
elicit imaginal productions which, like all fancies, may be judged in 
terms of their originality as well as in terms of their personal meaning 
to the subject. When the Rorschach and the T.A.T. records of all 
subjects were rated for originality by three raters working inde- 
pendently, Paul’s performances were assigned to the top quartile in 
the graduate student sample. 


Paul is perhaps more consistently original than he is consistent] 
anything else. 4 


PERSONALITY STYLE AND THEMES IN FANTASY 


Several tests that reveal something of 


personality s 
tasy were used. These include the ny style and of fan- 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
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Inventory, the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic, the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, and several less widely known but carefully studied 
instruments such as the California Psychological Inventory and the 
Dramatic Productions Test. 

On the MMPI Paul made the following scores on the commonly 
used clinical and validity scales: Psychopathic Deviate, 76; Schizo- 
phrenia, 74; F, 70; Hypomania, 68; Masculinity-Femininity, 61; K, 60; 
Paranoia, 58; Hysteria, 56; Lie, 50; Cannot Say, 50; Depression, 49; 
Hypochondriasis, 48; Psychasthenia, 44. On the ego-strength scale of 
the MMPI, his T score was 66. 

Paul’s score on Sc was one of the highest earned by subjects in this 
sample, and his score on Pt was one of the lowest, although the scales 
intercorrelated .57; again, he was a rather lonely dot on a scatterplot. 
He thus admits to the detachment and affective isolation expressed in 
the Sc scale, but claims not to possess the compulsive and obsessive 
traits which frequently go along with such defenses; at any rate, he 
denies being worrisome or concerned with details. He is merely, he 
seems to be saying, disidentified or disassociated. The rejection of 
common opinions and of any participation in the common cultural 
values is emphasized in the F scale; this scale, composed as it is of 
items with a very low probability of being answered in the scored 
direction (average frequencies of 10 percent in the general popula- 
tion) picks up eccentric and deviant points of view (although its 
primary purpose, of course, is to serve as a validity indicator). On 
this scale Paul is saying once again, as he is at pains to say everywhere 
and on any occasion, that he does not agree with majority opinion, 
that his views are not those of most people. That this cultural dis- 
identification is not simply schizoid, but is maintained in the interests 
of active rebellion, is indicated by the primary elevation on Pd. When 
Sc and F are elevated without Pd, what is indicated is real withdrawal 
and the primacy of schizophrenic processes in the character; with Pd, 
however, and particularly when Ma is somewhat elevated as well, a 
quite different interpretation is indicated. What is signified by this 
profile is a hostile rejection of parental (which is usually equivalent to 
Conventional moral) values and, in a person of high intelligence, the 
evolvement of a philosophical outlook predicated upon originality and 
the creation of new values. When combined with great talent, rebel- 
lion may be transmuted into creative revolution, some of the persons 
whom Paul listed as “admired” by him are individuals of this stamp. 
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Whether he himself has all of the ingredients necessary for such trans- 
formation we do not yet know. 

The score on K, considered along with a T score of 66 on the ego- 
strength scale, deserves special comment. Although K is thought to 
indicate defensiveness in taking the test, actually the correlations that 
have been observed consistently in the assessment of normal subjects 
would suggest that through part of its range (from about 50 to 65) it 
is associated positively with genuine strength of character. The ego- 
strength scale has been shown to relate to effectiveness in a wide range 
of situations, from ability to profit from psychotherapy, through 
success in graduate school, to effectiveness as a fighter in infantry 
combat. That Paul makes high scores on both these scales indicates a 
greater capacity for integration and adaptability than the profile 
would at first suggest. 


On the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic, Paul gave the following re- 
sponses: 


Initial Responses 


1. A woman diving into a dark pool 
of water. Waves are breaking on 
either side of her, the water turn- 
ing white at the crest of the wave. 


2. Might also be two people on a 
merry-go-round. 


Replies to Inquiry 


Well-formed young woman. Plung- 
ing in with arms outstretched. Black- 
ness is the solid dark pool, the white 
spots are the top of the waves. 


Going round and round. The merry- 

go-round is spinning in the center. 

Their coats are flying in the wind. 

3. The white part could be a poor Just looks stupid. 
stupid idiot boy with his mouth 

hanging open. 


II 


1. Two fencers on whom colored 
lights are shining, alternately 
crimson and black, flashing on 
and off so rapidly that both colors 
seem present together. 


2. It could also be two big brown 
bears, rubbing noses. 


1. Two men bowling. 


Well, they’re wearing some flimsy 
gym suit of something. Gossamer- 
thin, catches the light. They’re just 


parrying at the moment. 


Standing up on their hin, 
Brown coats. Kind of rough 


d legs. 


Ill 


Stooping down to pi 
ing tone © pick up the bowl- 


s. In adjacent alleys. 
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- Or two savages bent over the Possibly Negroes, because of the col- 

ashes of a fire in some primitive or and the shape of the face. I think 

land long ago. of ashes of a fire because of the fine, 
grayish-white appearance of this 
part here. 


IV 
. Some type of monster of the low- Cow’s head is here, between legs. 
er depths. Looks as though he Big-footed monster. Kind of ridicu- 
might be more pathetic than fe- _ lous-looking. 
rocious. Probably the Drooping- 
ham monster, riding a cow. 


Vv 
- A man from another planet, Just standing there, his wings tempo- 
where men have wings and can fly rarily inactive. 
by themselves. 
- Could be a bat, I suppose, if you Crudely shaped like a bat. 
stretched a point. 
VI 
- A totem pole. Wood-carving of a penis. 


VII 
- Two old women, quarreling and Old hags, jawing. 
Nagging at one another. 
- Or it might be two little picka- Little old black boys, about four 
ninnies, sitting on clouds, joking years old, taking it easy. 
at one another. 


VIII 
- Hyena trudging through the Rays of the setting sun make its coat 
SA at eine red; the snow is the white surround- 
ings. 
IX 


- Reminds me of one of the se- 
quences in Fantasia; a Night on 
Bald Mountain leading into the 
Ave Maria. The top part looks 
like Moloch on the mountain-top, 
Tinged in flame, just coming up 
out of the lower depths. The bot- 
tom part is beauty and serenity, 
symbolized by the blue. The two 
are bound together, or are two 
Parts of the same thing. 
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K 

1. The whole thing is some sort of 
magic garden; none of the rules of 
logic or reality hold. Up here at 
the top are two eagles who have 
been released at the corners of the 
earth and they’ve flown at equal 
speeds toward one another until 
they bump heads at the center of 
the earth and fall into the chasm. 
Here are two fried eggs, sunny- 
side up. There are lions, and deer, 
and sea horses. They are all fo- 
menting around, and there is go- 
ing to be trouble. It’s not so much 
magic as chaos. 


The Rorschach is of course eminently suitable as a device for ob- 
serving the way in which a person structures an ambiguous perceptual 
field. From this record it is evident that Paul structures ambiguity in a 
way that is at once dynamic, differentiated, and, to use one of his own 
expressions, elegant. It is also human-empathic, rich in symbolism, 
and somewhat original. 

An ambiguous perceptual field may be said to be resolved dynam- 
ically when it is seen as containing such tensions th 
imagined as a state of flux which has been momentarily stopped by 
the eye of the observer, but which in another moment will fow on 
agan visa int set is an excellent example of this dynamic 
resolution, the woman is diving, her arms a $ : i 
are surging up and breaking at the top. The ev Dacca hie aT 
lar: a merry-go-round, with the riders’ coats flying There pak si 
other excellent examples throughout Paul’s record of a hi hl mi 
namic kind of perceptual resolution. Really static elation Aen 


occur, the only clear instance of one being the totem pol 

Card VI; that this may be a significant exception is su po n = 
fact that in the inquiry the “totem pole” is ‘exe by - 
carving of a penis.” In any case, the characteristic eee aa = id an 
with the ink blot is to see it in a dynamic rather than static én i ealing 

That the perception is differentiated, and AROE E as ion. 

properly be called elegant, are indicated by the eae nee may 
and of surface characteristics, including texture and color ae detail 
ness of part of the wave suggests that it is the Giest; a 


at it can be 
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grayish-whiteness (both textural and color features of the bottom 
detail on Card II) suggest the ashes of a fire; the speckling of red 
and black on Card II suggests gossamer clothing and rapidly alternat- 
ing colored lights; the gray suggests fluffiness of clouds on Card VII, 
and the redness of coat of the animal on Card VIII suggests that the 
sun is setting and suffusing the landscape with red; the surrounding 
white, however, is snow. All of this bespeaks differentiated percep- 
tion and a solution that seeks to take into account as much as possible 
in the phenomenal field and to integrate it into a single, coherent, and 
comprehensive or totally inclusive picture. 

i Perception is human-empathic, or vitally human, when the concrete 
images evoked are of people in motion, or of human-like animals en- 
gaged in characteristically human activity. Almost every perception 
has for Paul some such human content. Even the big brown bears on 
Card II are standing up on their hind legs, the “more pathetic than 
ferocious” (a self-description?) monster on Card IV becomes “the 
Droopingham monster” (a former associate of L’il Abner’s), and the 
usual bat on Card V is a bat only if one stretches a point; actually, it 
is a man (whose wings are temporarily inactive—another instance of 
stasis which may well be overdetermined). 

Certainly the symbolism occurs throughout the record, but is most 
manifest, and also most schizoid, on Cards IX and X. The theme of 
evil and good (“bound together—parts of the same thing”) is ex- 
pressed both by the color and by an association with music; the “eagles 
who have been released at the corners of the earth” are somewhat 
obscure, but what seems to be implied is the conjunction of forces 
that arose from disparate and far-off sources, forces that meet exactly 
at some predetermined point—there to produce death and to disappear 
into a chasm. The magic, which is at first held to explain the dis- 
Connectedness of parts on Card X, finally becomes chaos, as troubling 
elements in the perception cannot be rationalized. One feels also that 
the woman diving into the dark pool and the man from another planet 
where men have wings and can fly by themselves have important 
Symbolic meanings in the unconscious; certainly they would be easy 
enough to speculate about. The most striking impression produced by 
all of this is that Paul has a poetic imagination of the highest quality, 
facile in the production of symbols, integrated and complex in expres- 
Sion, and faithful to reality at some level of meaning—a derivative and 
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sublimated level, of course, at many removes from the most obvious 
forms suggested by the ink blots, 

From the point of view of personality structure, one would expect 
such a person to be primarily introversive in bent, and to be much 
occupied with inner fantasy, though not in an obsessive or repetitive 
way. This is certainly consistent with the high Sc and the low Pr score 
on the MMPI; Paul is detached and is concerned chiefly with his inner 


experience, but he is not psychasthenic. In so far as he is com 
his compulsions will be integrated wholes 


dominating the entire life would not be sur 
use of color is largely incidental; 
forms or a characteristic of smal 
magic garden which can readily 
realistic color, and in symbolic fo 
sophical problems with emotiona 


pulsive, 
3 a repetition compulsion 
prising in such a case. The 
it is either light playing on moving 
l elements in the magic garden—a 
become chaos. Still, it is subtle and 
rm (as on Card IX) it endues philo- 
l meaning. It is almost like the “con- 
he would want in a friend. 


rs—my own, for you 
but she feel 


be just a 
€ agrees to the |i 


On Card 7BM, the story is as follows: 


This situation shows a young man being bese : 
n : $ 2: €ched to s 
either his father (in the living room) or by a chance (brao res | 
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ance whom he has recently met. The latter is, of course, our new 
(Kinsey-era) old friend: the pederast or invert. Thus a dramatic situ- 
ation unfolds, which culminates in the pederast’s finally unmasking him- 
self as the true father. Naturally, this upsets the young man, and he 
pleads another engagement. His final action, as he leaves our scene, is 
to shrug his shoulders and reflect upon the extreme variety of the hu- 
man animal and the Kafkaesque nature of life. 


Behind the facetiousness is undoubtedly a good deal of anxiety over 
the unconscious themes evoked. The choice of material is too apt to 
be funny, and there is considerable disorganization in the stories as 
well, particularly in the second one, in which the single character in 
the picture becomes, first, the actor in two different stories, and 
finally, two apparently different persons who are really only one. The 
Story does not say specifically what action the young man is “being 
beseeched to,” but the chance acquaintance is a pederast . . . and is 
also revealed in the end as the young man’s father. 

This is the story on Card I: 

This boy, bred to the stablehand and the barkeep’s daughter, is star- 
ing at the violin in the hope of obtaining, by some mystic process, the 
ability to seize the bow and play the instrument. Poor chap will prob- 
ably ‘cause it some unintentional harm and as a result will be boxed 
about the ears by its owner (currently attempting to seduce the 


mother). All, however, turns out well; he grows up and becomes an 
insipid bore, marries, has several children whom he sends off for lessons 
in meat-cutting, and lives amiably without ever having heard of Freud. 


The theme here may be interpreted as the infantile desire for po- 
tency (“seizing the bow”) and for possession of the mother (the vio- 
lin to be played). The owner of the violin, who is presumably the 
father but who is made into an alien seducer, will avenge any harm 
that comes to the instrument, however; he will do so by “boxing the 
ears,” i.e., castrating, the boy. None of this is to be taken seriously, of 
Course; it is all a kind of joke Paul has made up. 

F ollowing this story, Paul turns from psychology to international 
Politics, On Card 17BM, which was fourth in the order of presenta- 
tion in this assessment, he made up a story concerning G. Vasolinsky, 

the South Georgian hero,” who is portrayed as scaling a hawser, in 
reverse, after having leaped through a porthole to catch a band of 
ternational capitalistic spies making off with a bushel of barley from 
the dockside. The T.A.T. card is actually a tinplate which hangs in 
all Soviet homes, and which has become a national symbol. The next 
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story in the series involves the great South Californian hero, sees 
phrey Hogart, who has interrupted one of his heroic exploits sae 
for a refreshing glass of milk. The remainder of the stories tell o 
various heroic contentions between Vasolinsky and Hogart, bein 
finally, however, become fast friends, and in company with sais 
America and Miss Russia go off to the South Sea Isles to start a new 
race of heroes based on a Hegelian synthesis of capitalistic and com- 
munistic techniques of love-making. So much for the T.A.T. r 
One other test calling for imaginal production was employed. This 
is the Dramatic Productions Test developed by Erikson. In it the 
subject is shown a small-scale model of a stage and is offered a highly 
varied collection of props with which to create the scene of a play: 
The props include many human figures, furniture, machinery, blocks 


REN o 
of wood, and so on. The subject is asked to make up a story to $ 
with the scene he creates. 


Paul told a simple story, 
plane in the middle of the s 
the airport. Some distance f 


using only four props. He placed an oe 
á : ay a 
tage, which he designated as a runway i 


rom the plane, and blocking the way to 
he placed a policeman with upraised arm. In front of the policeman he 


placed the figures of two cowboys armed with six-shooters. The story 
he told is this: “These outlaws have stolen an extremely valuable 
jewel. They are now going to seize this plane and escape. The police- 
man is trying to stop them, to get the jewel back for its rightful owner. 
The outlaws will shoot the policeman if they have to, but probably 
the policeman won’t make that necessary,” 

The word “seize” reminds one of the T.A.T, story in which the 
young boy is going to “seize the bow.” The theme, indeed, is ge- 


nerically similar, if one interprets the jewel as signifying something 
sexually precious. Without bethinking himself to be facetious, Paul 
has told us the same story again, and it is a story of infant desires and 
violence against the usurper, who is also the law. 


LIFE-HISTORY FACTORS 


] ighly successful career 
was marred, however, by a period of financial 
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during the late 1920’s, when he lost all of his financial holdings and 
then attempted suicide by hanging. Paul was then five years old. The 
events surrounding his father’s collapse were extremely traumatic, as 
Paul himself saw his father being removed from the house and later 
learned from a playmate (innocent cruelty of childhood!) that his 
father had been found with the rope around his neck. 

The father was subsequently treated in a private sanitarium, and 
after about six months he was discharged as cured. He returned to 
commerce and public affairs, but did not make any substantial recoup- 
ing of his fortunes until late in the 1930's, so that through some six or 
Seven years he was in his own eyes and in those of his family a real 
failure. Even as a failure, however, he was treasurer of a small manu- 
facturing concern, and the family was comparatively well off finan- 
cially, Paul’s poverty was strictly a personal achievement; he grew up 
in a shiny milieu, and he was shabby deliberately by contrast. That it 
was his pleasure not to serve (in the Army) was perhaps another 
expression of the same contrariness. His father served prominently 
and variously in civic and state affairs and held rank in the Army; 
Paul declined it all and remained an exceptionally private private. 

Paul reported little concerning his early development, but did speak 
of the fact that his mother was “laid up for some time” as a result of 
his birth, which entailed a long and difficult labor. Although he did 
not elaborate on the matter, it seems possible that the “unintentional 
harm” referred to in the T.A.T. story may bear some relation to his 
fantasy concerning the mother’s illness following his birth. (This is 
not to say that the fantasy is not without foundation in reality; but it 
1S not old realities which are important so much as it is present realities, 
or fantasies, concerning them.) 

_ The record we have of Paul’s life history is quite sketchy, so that 
It is not possible from a study such as this to obtain a detailed under- 
standing of his development. From what we do know, however, a 
schematic interpretation is easily enough made in terms of psycho- 
analytic theory concerning the Oedipus complex. No doubt the mis- 
Ortunes of the house of Thebes are invoked much too mechanically 
as explanatory constructs these days, but in Paul’s case one does not 
exactly have to search for such explanations. We have from the 
TAT. story and the Dramatic Productions Test the fantasy of seiz- 
ing the phallus (the bow, or the airplane) and taking possession of the 
Mother (making music on the violin which belongs to someone else, 
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or escaping with the stolen jewel). There is fear of damaging the 
mother, however, and this one may do quite unintentionally when 
one is inside her; the father may then exact a frightful retribution. 
But the father himself is both a usurper of the mother (perhaps upon 
his return from the hospital) and a pederast, who will seduce the son 
(“beseech the young man to some action”). The son pleads another 
engagement, and so escapes this second threat to his masculinity, 
which is perhaps made more dangerous by his actual wish to have, 
one way or another, the father’s penis. Of this latter possibility we 
cannot be sure, but the unusual static response to Card VI of the 
Rorschach and the preservation of perception in the masked-figure 
test suggests strong cathexis of the penis and consequent immobility in 
ego functions when the penis is present. The co 
a time when, according to theory, 
wished dead, insures the continuin 
and on theoretical grounds we wo 
taken away, on a stretcher, would 
panying some triumph at the def 
and needed figure of the fathe 
“decides” that there cannot be 


the conclusion that “dead people stay dead,” perh 


llapse of the father at 
he is both seen as dangerous and 
g cathexis of the entire situation; 
uld expect that the father’s being 


j | the dead must stay, and he who 
rises was never dead; the worst thing would be to give in; life is a 
? . 


5 : : i and Parricide”), and through 
him to the unconscious criminal Oedipus, is striking ), g 


thinking that we know more, 


we have some understanding of the wh 
of the personality certainly cannot b 


e obtained with i i 
out intensive 
study by a means other than three-day assessment, 


One further note concerning life history events: The expectation 
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that Paul would complete requirements for his Ph.D. within the year 
was not realized. He submitted his dissertation in rough draft to the 
chairman of his thesis committee and was told that it would require 
certain specified and extensive revisions. These he declined to make. 
There followed a severe intermission of work and progress toward 
the Ph.D., during which Paul withdrew entirely from the university 
and moved away from the area. When, some time later, department 
ratings were obtained on the “professional promise” of these assessed 
students, Paul was generally rated quite low. One of the faculty raters 
commented on the rating sheet, however, that Paul had “performed 
brilliantly” in his early days in the department, but had “unaccount- 
ably” failed to live up to his promise. 

j The work intermission is certainly not “unaccountable” in the 
light of the dynamics to which the testing points. The doctoral degree 
has for many graduate students the significance of acquiring (or seiz- 
ing) potency, and it involves “sticking one’s neck out” in attempting 
to do research that will merit for the student “entrance into the dis- 
tinguished company of scholars.” It is the academic, somewhat be- 
lated, equivalent of assuming the toga. It involves the risk of rejection, 
and to a certain extent it inevitably involves the student in competition 
with his adviser, whose position is defined by custom and function as 
the superior one. Symbolically, the aspirant is the son; the supervisor 
of research, the father. 

In this situation Paul was exposed to what he most feared: the dan- 
ger of castration, followed by a state of dependence and relative help- 
lessness and vulnerability in relation to the faculty member who 
Supervised his work. Whether or not he evoked an oedipal reaction 
from the adviser is not known; but in any event his thesis was found 
to be unacceptable in its first form, and he refused to perform the act 
of submission which revising the work would have seemed to him to 
be. 

Some two years after the assessment one of the psychologists on 
the Institute staff was taking a winter vacation in Death Valley, 
Nevada. As with several companions he rode down a trail near an 
abandoned mine, he saw a solitary figure approaching on foot, leading 
à pack mule. He had almost passed by when he recognized the man as 
Paul. He stopped and hailed Paul, who had some difficulty remember- 
ing where they had met before. The word “assessment” brought it all 

ack to him, however, and he immediately inquired what his value 
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had been found to be. But he did not really seem much interested, and 
he accepted without comment the psychologist’s evasion sea 
purpose of the study had been research rather than evaluation. \ 
asked what he was doing, he replied, “Prospecting.” “For ee 
was the next question. No, said Paul, he was out after the baser meta j 
—silver and gold. “Old ways are best ways,” he added sententiously; 
“Tm for the tried and the true: silver and gold.” The psychologist 
shortly went his way, and Paul trudged on in search of treasure. 

The story does not end there, however. Paul did not find silver oF 
gold, but the following year he returned to graduate work with a new 
thesis plan, one involving considerable mathematical work which he 
had completed during his years of absence from the university. It also 
involved working with a different faculty member. And while there 
is no ending to this sort of story, this particular chapter can have a 
happy ending: Paul did finally perform the daring act of obtaining 
the Ph.D. He has also turned his talents to good account in the years 


since then, but we cannot tell you in detail in what way he did so. 
Suffice it to say, it was in an odd way. 


Personal Soundness in 
University Graduate Students 


I: strupy of which Paul was a part had, as we have said, the 
basic aim of describing excellence of functioning in human beings. 
The focus of investigation was the harmonious integration and unity 
of the systems of behavior which are conventionally distinguished as 
physiological, intellective, emotional, and social, and which eventuate, 
in the best instances of their integration, in mature, original, healthy, 


happy, and socially productive living. 

i In this chapter we shall deal with only one aspect, and that a very 
limited one, of this broad pattern of felicities in human functioning. 
We shall be concerned with the judgments of professors about the 
relative personal soundness of some 80 advanced graduate students, 
most of them doctoral candidates in the sciences. 

As we have already indicated, we were well aware of the ethical 
Content of the materjal that we were seeking to make the object of 
Scientific inquiry. This ethical content had become abundantly clear 
to us when, in early planning meetings, each staff member took his 
turn at presenting his view of what constituted that very good thing 
We wished to study, known variously as effective human functioning, 
creative maturity, and generative integrity. It had soon become evi- 
dent that the individual psychologist, like the individual nonpsycholo- 
gist, spoke always of his personal ideals when he began to talk of 
Maturity. He did not say merely what he thought maturity as a de- 
Velopmental stage is like; he said instead what he believed persons in 
that stage of development should be like. 
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k à ce 
onal efficiency only in the EE 
and if the research is aimed at 


The moral is that the psycholo 
his ideals, and es 


gists, concerning the 
man excellences, 


The particular variable upon which this rep 


ort focuses, personal 
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soundness, is therefore more comprehensively and accurately de- 
scribed as “personal soundness as it is judged by university professors 
to be present in graduate students in the sciences and professions.” 
Personal soundness is here taken to mean integrity, stability, and co- 
herence of the individual personality, as those qualities show them- 
selves socially. The actual definition of personal soundness given on 
the rating sheets used by the professors to express their judgments was 
as follows: “All-round Soundness as a Person: This refers to the 
soundness, balance, and degree of maturity which the individual shows 
in his relations with other people.” 

The emphasis on balance and maturity should be noted: complex 
living systems are usually unstable and immature at an early stage in 
their development, and certainly we may speak of a person who is 
immature and unstable but basically sound. Under certain circum- 
stances, in fact, instability may be the most appropriate condition for 
a sound adult, What was being rated in this study, however, was not 
simply soundness as a person, but soundness in a context of maturity 
and balance. 

It should also be noted that the “relations with other people” that 
Were observable by the raters were as a rule scientific and professional 
Work relations, as seen from the point of view of a person whose pro- 
fessional status was superior to that of the subject. This sort of per- 
Sonal soundness, on the face of it, is more a public fact than a private 
One; what is being judged is the personality that an individual projects 
Publicly in his contacts with many people, only a few of whom are 
his intimates, Inner soundness is being identified only so far as it shows 
Itself in the rather specialized sort of social interaction which obtains 
among graduate students and between graduate students and profes- 
Sors, 

A further limitation of the criterion variable is that scholars and 
Scientists are not (or at least are widely thought not to be) representa- 
tve of the general population, so that they will have to be considered 
a special class until proved otherwise. Also, these subjects are men, 
and men (it is widely thought) are very different from women, so 
that the conclusions cannot serve as the basis for statements about 
Personal soundness in women; and these are young men, for the most 
Part, not middle-aged or old men; and in addition they are Americans, 
Products of Western culture, living in the last half of the twentieth 
Century, and attending the University of California, all of which 
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things are unusual, considering the breadth of the variable pe 
soundness” and the protean forms it has assumed historically and 1 
presently assuming in other parts of the world. a 
Having noted the relatively limited character of the central depen 
ent variable, we may note as well that it has the virtue of sere! 
the study in social reality. The academic milieu is one kind of cu: 
turally coherent social matrix in which valued forms of personal in- 


: scientist and 
tegrity may develop; the marks of personal soundness as a scientist 2 
scholar are known; there are social 


from one generation of scholars t 


tradition. One way of being perso 
scientist and scholar. 


As we have suggested, 


i i ansmitted 
expectations which are eects k 
o another, and which have a ong 

i n 
nally sound, then, is to be a sou 


the anchoring in social reality is enil 
important to a research program that seeks to study excellence © 
functioning. Soundness as a fact of life is always dependent on the 
avenues to soundness that are 


è f 

offered by a given cultural pattern. I 
personal soundness is to be studied at all, it must be studied in its con- 
crete manifestations in a p 


articular cultural group, and in terms of the 
congruence of actual behavior with the behavioral patterns that the 


group structure has generated as realizable roads to integrity am 
personal fulfillment. Indeed, the imperfections of the social pattern 
itself may become most evident froma study of the individuals whose 


behavior is most congruent with the sToup-endorsed way of life, and 
who have, actually, become 


y l ; as sound, balanced, and mature as their 
identity will let them. 


ap i : ae another point of view deriv- 
a less culture-spe ee 
ing trom pee SpEeL \ an functioning 
The research situation is e i 


tion, he is no doubt (whether conscious] 
img the individual as well, in terms of what might be called the psy- 
chological ethic. However, since it is a criti 


design that the psychologist is kept from k: 
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rated by nonpsychologists, the description that is given is thus kept 
free of whatever contaminating influences would have been intro- 
duced had the social consensus been known to the assessor. 

This feature of the research design, since it has achieved a reason- 
able safeguard against the possible contaminating influence of psycho- 
logical preconceptions upon the descriptive correlates of personal 
soundness as that quality is seen by nonpsychologists, now permits the 
frank introduction of a psychological evaluation as the final step in 
description. Such an evaluation would be based upon the psycholo- 
gist’s notion of what should characterize the individual who possesses 
inner soundness. Moreover, it then permits an analysis of the agree- 
ments and the discrepancies in two kinds of judgments, which are 
arrived at independently of one another: (1) the social consensus, or 
a particular sort of public opinion regarding an individual’s degree of 
Personal soundness; and (2) the psychological consensus, based on 
information more private in nature and on a formulation that might 
be called “psychodynamic” in its foundation. 

As a matter of convention in reporting, the ratings on Personal 
Soundness given each subject by the faculty members in his depart- 
Ment will be referred to as Department Soundness; the ratings given 
by the psychological assessment staff will be referred to as Staff 
Soundness, 


SAMPLING AND RATING 


The population from which this sample was drawn consisted of all 
the male graduate students who were within one year of obtaining 
their final degree (generally the Ph.D.) in the following departments 
of the University of California: Anthropology, Astronomy, Bio- 
chemistry, Botany, Business Administration, Chemistry, Economics, 
Entomology, History, Jurisprudence, Music, Physics, Plant Biochem- 
istry, Political Science, and Zoélogy. 

Most of the doctoral candidates in the final years of work for the 
degree had passed the written and preliminary oral qualifying exami- 
Nations but had not yet completed the thesis requirement. In the 
School of Jurisprudence, those in the final year were in the senior 
Class. In Business Administration, the final year of work was the second 
Year of graduate study. In Music, the final year was usually the sec- 
Ond or third after the student was admitted to graduate work. The 
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i j ther a 
chairman of the department concerned was the judge of whe 
student was in his final year of work. 


: : A embers 
The ratings were obtained by asking all department staff m 
who held academic rank—from assistant 


sor—to 
professor to professor 
eval 


Zach 
uate each final-year student in terms of personal soundness. Eacl 
rater was asked to rate only those student ta ed 
knew well enough for him to make a confident estimate of eee a 
grees of soundness, A nine-point rating scale was used. All ea ) ats 
who were included in the total rated population from ve ie 
sample was finally drawn were rated by at least three raters; 


: ' inion. 
s whom he, in his op1mon, 


ive of the ratings, broken down by ae 
able shows, the total distribunion 

of ratings has a mean of 4.96, which is slightly higher than the a 
of 4.5 which would ined had the raters adhered to the 
r the nine-point scale. The dist! 

bution is slightly sl ively, but approximates the norma 


me : ae 
bilities are high enough to be satisfa 


TABLE 5.1 Department Ratings of Personal Soundness 
Department N Mean SD Ru 
Anthropology 13 5.06 1.58 3 
Astronomy 4 4.96 125 = 
Biochemistry 11 4.83 1.19 X 
Botany f 9 5.50 94 i 
Business Administration 66 4.94 1,27 67 
Chemistry 63 4.89 1.29 61 
Economics 22 5.30 1.28 82 
Entomology 43 4.93 1.17 .83 
History 40 4.90 1.15 -72 
Jurisprudence 23 4.95 1.33 87 
Music 42 4.98 1.29 -69 
Physics j 62 4.76 1.20 61 
Plant Biochemistry 5 4.64 82 ‘a 
Political Science 13 4.98 1.45 * 
Zodlogy Bid 5.32 1.40 97 
Total population 433 4.96 127 8 


* Values not computed because of fewer than six Fates per subject, 
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tory; the over-all reliability of .68 is close to the reliability one gen- 
erally finds for personality measures. 

From this population of 433 rated subjects, a sample of 80 was 
drawn. Sampling was fairly even throughout the total range of rat- 
Ings, as Figure 5.1 shows. The subjects who were asked to participate 
in the study were chosen randomly from the rated population. At a 
luncheon at the Institute house, to which they were invited by letter, 
the purpose and nature of the research were explained. Of the first 40 
who were invited to the luncheon, 8 declined the invitation, most of 
these pleading pressure of work as their chief reason for not wishing 
to participate. Of the remaining 32 who came to the luncheon, 28 


70 
60 
So 


40 


30 Assessed students 
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20 
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Fig. 5.1 Distributions of department ratings of Personal Soundness of all grad- 
Uate students rated. The broken line shows the distribution for the 80 students 
Who were subjects in the assessment study. The frequencies in each rating cate- 


80ry for the assessment sample were pro-rated to make the curve directly com- 
Parable with that showing the distribution of ratings for students who were not 


assessed (solid line). 


agreed to take part in the program of study. Of the 4 exceptions, 2 
declined for reasons of physical disability, and the other 2 because of 
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schedule incompatibilities; but none of those who attended the 
luncheon were unwilling to participate. cree 
Exact figures are not available on the percentage eon ed oe 
subsequent invitations to the luncheon and to participation in t me of 
gram. A conservative estimate, however, is that 65 to 70 per cer 


z subjects 
those selected randomly as potential subjects were eventually subjec 
of study. 


THE METHODS OF STUDY 


These 80 subjects were 
some six months. Each 
noon to Sunday aftern 
taking all meals there. 
The assessors, like the 
ing the three d 


maof 
studied in groups of 10 over a ay Te 
group of 10 subjects spent from Friday a 


: € and 
oon at the assessment house, sleeping ther 
The assessment d 


k ji r ides 4 

a arch is that it provide : 
great variety of informal social Interaction, in which the assesso 
recognized to be in the ici 


rit 
ors and himself as well as the subjects, ” is 
is the total flux of events during the three days of assessment which 
eventually to be inter f i 


ades, a group com- 
problems, in addition t° 

ch took place at meals 
cen procedures, and during the evenings 
day’s work, Much of the data of assessment 
much of the total 


during intermissions betw 
after the conclusion of the 
consists of test scores, and 


` . > o 
> however, is primarily t 
Y staff members ; 


with the subjects, or from observing subje 


cts in relation to one an- 
other. 


Staff impressions based upon tota] observation of the subject in the 
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assessment period were summarized chiefly in two ways: in the form 
of ratings on a set of 37 personality variables, and by use of an 
adjective check list containing some 280 common, personally descrip- 
tive adjectives. These two forms of statement of staff impressions were 
analyzed in relation to both Department Soundness and Staff Sound- 
ness, 


ANALYSIS OF STAFF IMPRESSIONS: THE GOUGH ADJECTIVE 
CHECK LIST 


Each staff member gave an adjectival description of each subject at 
the conclusion of the assessment period by checking the adjective that 
in his opinion best characterized the subject. Any adjective that had 
been used by two or more of the assessors to describe a given subject 
Was included in the composite adjectival picture of that subject. (It 
Was reasoned that any trait seen in a subject by more than one assessor 
Was probably there.) 

The coefficient of correlation between Department Soundness and 
Staff Soundness is .41, which is a statistically significant degree of 
agreement. The coefficient of alienation, however, is more than .9, 
which means that the disagreement is marked. In order to show both 
Congruences and discrepancies in department and staff views of per- 
Sonal soundness, an analysis of the composite staff description of each 
Subject was carried out for each of the two sets of ratings. Thus the 
adjectives that are significantly related to both department and staff 
Tatings comprise the area of agreement; the adjectives that are signifi- 
cantly related to one or the other but not to both show the areas of 
disagreement, or at least of differences of view. 

The method of analysis used was a group comparison of the top and 
bottom quartiles of each of the two sets of ratings. Adjectives which 
showed statistically significant differences are presented in Table 5.2. 

A consideration of these adjectives suggests, first of all, that both 
department and staff raters in selecting examples of personal soundness 
choose persons who are efficient and well integrated in the pursuit of 
their goals; the emphasis is upon adaptability, organization, persistence, 
and resourcefulness. At the other end of the scale, subjects who re- 
Ceive relatively low ratings from both department and staff raters are 
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TABLE 5.2 Adjecti 


je 4 d 
ve Descriptions by Assessment Staff of Subjects Rate 
Highest an 


d Lowest on Department and Staff Soundness 


Highest 25 per cent 


Lowest 25 per cent 


Dept. and ee 
Dept. er Staff ratings P Dept. and Staff rating 
: i Dept. ratings | a finas only 
ratings ratings only l staff ratings 01 level) 
only (at 01 (at .01 level) uuy (at .01 level) (at. 
level) 
; anxious 
adaptable appreciative immature ep Aee 1 
organized friendly unstable ee 
Persistent natural ef ase 
resourceful stable ER š 
ca 
unaffected high-strung 
moody d 
self-centere 
at .05 at 05 
level: level: at .05 level: at .05 level: at .05 level: 
dominant alert 


considerate dull 


confused 
ambitious fair-minded inhibited dissatisfied 
calm good-natured interests distrustful 
capable honest narrow defensive 
confident pleasant original egotistical 
civilized reasonable peculiar preoccupied 
dependable sincere queer tense 
efficient sociable self-punishing undependable 
foresighted tactful withdrawn 
helpful tolerant 
intelligent trusting 
moderate unassuming 
realistic 
responsible 
serious 


primarily immature and unstable; confusion, undependability, dissatis- 
faction, and defensiveness go alo 


ng with these characteristics. Effec- 
tiveness-ineffectiveness seems to b 


e the dimension represented here. 
The psychological assessors, ho 


. À » place a premium upon cer- 
tain less goal-oriented traits as well Fri 
naturalness, fair-mindedness 


Department Soundness, combining, as j 
nance, and omitting, as it does, ple 
So far as Low Soundness is con 
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dently takes a more relaxed view both of dullness and of personal 
peculiarities—including originality, it would seem. Originality, of 
course, sometimes appears a waste of time and motion, since it is in 
the nature of weg solutions that they are the long way ‘round. The 
staff may have here been discerning a kind of originality that is pres- 
ently ineffective, but that is not to be discounted for lack of immediate 
results. In any event, whatever was here being seen by the psycho- 
logical staff as original behavior was seen by department raters as un- 
sound behavior. It is interesting in this connection that the correlation 
between department ratings on Soundness and department ratings on 
Originality is .62 for these subjects, so that in general the persons 
called original by the departments are also called sound by the depart- 
ments; it is the psychological staff which calls some persons original 
whom the departments have called unsound. 


STAFF RATINGS ON PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


Staff ratings on personality variables were made separately for two 
Subsamples of 40 cases each. After the first 40 subjects had been 
assessed, they were rated relative to one another; for this a 5-point 
curve frequencies was used. The vari- 
ables and their definitions are given in Table 5.3, together with their 
Correlations with Department Soundness. The first 40 cases are re- 
ferred to as Group A, the second 40 as Group B. 

Although the assessment staff rated the subjects on each of these 37 
Personality variables, an analysis of the interrelationships of the vari- 
ables showed that only two clearly marked independent dimensions 
were involved. One of these may be called Stability-Instability; the 
Other is General Responsiveness. (Actually, the cluster analysis re- 
vealed three other clusters as well: Intellectual Competence, Self- 
Assurance, and Masculinity. All three were significantly correlated 
With Stability, whereas the correlations between General Responsive- 
Ness and other clusters were as follows: Stability, .001; Self-Assurance, 
001; Masculinity, —.02; Intellectual Competence, .40. The last- 
mentioned correlation may be mediated by Verbal Fluency, which 
emerged in the Responsiveness cluster but which is highly correlated 
with Intellectual Competence as well.) 


scale with approximate normal 
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TABLE 5.3 Correlations between Department Soundness Ratings 
and Staff Rating Variables 


Correlations with 


department 
soundness 
Personality variables and definitions Group A Group B 

Personal tempo: rate of speech, quickness and intensity 

of expressive movement, general speed of response ll ai] 
Naturalness: freedom from pretense, being oneself .06 19 
Vitality: general energy level, stamina 30 28 
Intellect: general intellectual ability, “g,” cortical power 34 30 
Poise: ability to meet situations without becoming dis- 

concerted or upset, unruffledness 34 34 
Impulsiveness: inadequate control of impulse, acting 

without thinking, lack of deliberation and judicious- 

ness —.36 09 
Constriction: overcontrol of impulse, undue inhibition, 

lack of spontaneity 29 =F 
Warmth: friendliness, responsiveness to others, ap- 

proachableness .02 27 
Effeminacy: effeminate style or manner of behavior, 

softness Ep —.07 
Positive affect: cheerful, animated, good-tempered, op- 

timistic; not depressed, gloomy, irritable, sour, pessi- 

mistic, dispirited 08 21 
Adjustment: general adequacy of adjustment 45 24 
Drive: persistence, resolution, perseverance, directed 

babes 30 22 
Sense of humor: capacity to a 


Ppreciate and respond to 
wit and humor, and also a talent for amusing others 08 50 
Good judgment: common sense, sense of reality, objec- 4 ‘ 


ig a 50 24 
Suggestibility: gullibility, the too-ready acceptance of 

things at their face value; lack of internal standards of 

judgment aa Ay 
Self-defensiveness: rationalizing, excusing, blaming, $ : 


projectivity, anxiety about personal progress 
Self-insight: ability to verbalize the needs, de 
etc. of which one’s behavior is a function 28 20 
Introspectiveness: tendency to concern oneself with 2 3 
one’s own inner life 


sires, goals, 


: IN x —.14 04 
Intraceptiveness: a subjective, tender-minded outlook 

on the world as opposed to an extraceptive, tough- 

minded one > —05 Ags 
Sensuality: acceptance of and capacity for sensual grati- 

fication . BE 25 
Likability: personal reaction of the rater to the subject 31 50 
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TABLE 5.3 (Continued) 


Correlations with 


department 
soundness 
Personality variables and definitions Group A GroupB 
Positive character integration: sense of responsibility 
based on strong internally determined principles; 
conscientiousness; ethical sensitivity 51 14 
Self-abasement: acceptance of guilt, humility, self- 
blame, intropunitiveness, feelings of unworthiness —.21 —.24 
Submissiveness: deference, willingness to be led, com- 
pliance, over-ready acceptance of authority —.10 —.32 
Deceitfulness: guile, subterfuge, duplicity, lack of 
frankness .02 —.06 
Verbal fluency: talkativeness, facility in conversation, 
use of varied vocabulary —.01 34 
Rigidity: inflexibility of thought and manner, stubborn- 
ness, pedantry, firmness .00 —.32 
Potentiality: promisingness; probable future success 53 54 
Originality: freshness of vision and creativity of 
thought; original approach to problems oi? 39 
Soundness: maturity; balance; integrity as a person 52. 32 
Self-confidence: confidence in one’s own ability; easy 
self-assurance .24 33 
Abundance values: sense of security and optimism re- 
garding the future; absence of fears of deprivation, of 
being exploited, and of being cheated 32 18 
Sentience: the seeking and enjoying of sensuous im- 
pressions, sensitivity, aesthetic enjoyment 06 AS 
Cathexis of intellectual activity: the degree to which in- 
tellectual and cognitive pursuits are valued, the 
emphasis placed on thinking, abstraction, and under- 
standing. A person who cathects intellectual endeavor 
will seek out, enjoy, and sustain activity which in- 
volves cerebration and reflection. He will take pleas- 
ure in the thinking processes and will esteem their 
outcomes 18 .21 
Breadth of interest: wide-ranging knowledge; varied 
activities and interests; excellent fund of general in- 
34 36 


formation 
Value for productive achievement as an end in itself: 
the extent to which a person values his own products 
quite apart from the social rewards they might bring 
bin 30 06 
Value for success as a means of acquiring status: the ex- 
tent to which a person is productive because pro- 
ductivity is rewarded by superior status —10 —-10 
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The member variables of the Stability and General Responsiveness 
clusters, and their domain validities, are given in Table 5.4. 

In view of the implications in the adjective analyses that depart- 
ment-recognized soundness was, at least in some cases, achieved at the 
cost of spontaneity and personal warmth, an analysis of the interrela- 


tionships of Department Soundness, Stability, and General Respon- 
siveness seemed indicated, Such an analysis 


which Department Soundness ratings are pl 
by two coérdinate axes, Stability and Respo 


is shown in Figure 5.2, in 
otted in the space defined 
nsiveness. 


TABLE 5.4 Member Variables of the Stability and General Responsiveness 
Clusters in Staff Ratings 


a i y omain 

Stability amain General responsiveness bere 
Staff soundness 91 Lack of constriction 86 
Adjustment .87 Verbal fluency -74 
Good judgment 84 Lack of rigidity -70 
Positive character integration 77 (Rapid) personal tempo -70 
Potential success 77 Sense of humor 69 
Poise . .73 Impulsiveness 68 
Lack of self-defensiveness -73 Warmth 64 
Abundance values 71 Positive affect 62 
Naturalness 65 Sensuality 56 
Drive -62 Sentience 53 
Lack of deceitfulness 


It is at once apparent from this 
with low responsiveness is the 


pretation pointed to by the adjec- 
ce, and the like are not much called 
ced they may be viewed with some dis- 
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Fic. 5.2 Location of ratings on Department Soundness in relation to the staff 
rating dimensions of Stability and General Responsiveness. Ratings above the 
mean on Department Soundness are indicated by squares; ratings below the 
mean are indicated by circles. 


among human beings are, in a sense, the most extreme extension of the 
whole trend of organic evolution, which is in the direction of detach- 
ment from totally unconscious participation in nature, toward intel- 
lection and conscious knowledge. Among the costs of such detach- 
ment for the person may be reckoned the loss of such joy as comes 
from immediate and spontaneous participation in what goes on around 
him. 


CORRELATIONS WITH STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Some of the test results are of interest in relation to these findings. 
Essentially what the foregoing analyses have pointed to is the exist- 
ence of suppression and emotional detachment as fundamental ele- 
ments in the character of sound scientists and scholars. The scores of 
these subjects on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
bear out this interpretation. The highest individual scale correlation of 
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Department Soundness is with Hy pochondriasis (.30); with be ae 
the correlation is .22, and with Paranoia it is .29. With Staff Sound - 
ness, on the other hand, Hypochondriasis correlates —.05; Hysteria, 
—-16; and Paranoia, —.03. To be considered along with these correla- 
tions, however, is the fact that subjects rated low on Department 
Soundness are much more likely than high-rated subjects to have at 
least one scale about 70 (that is, beyond the “normal” range). W ies 
the MMPI profiles were sorted into two groups—those which hat 
clinical scale scores (Mf was expected) greater than 70 (“abnormals ) 
and those which did not (“normals”)—the coefficient of contingency 
Was .42 against a dichotomization of Department Soundness ratings : 
the mean of the distribution, High Soundness being associated with 
all-normal profiles, F 

Thus it appears that suppressive mechanisms go along with less 
extremeness in psychopathology. One might speculate that perhaps 
Department Soundness is based r 


; : R SERE as 
not only of impulse, but also of behavior that might be construed 
unsound. 


achiev 


muscular tensions, cardiovascular Ne 
One would predict a relatively high 
ss in this group of highly rated sub- 
ness, perhaps, than one would expect 
bjects, but more than one should ex- 


can properly be called healthy psy- 


» Department Soundness is correlated positively 
aptive in almost any life situation. So much 3s 


Intelligence, as measured b 
man Concept Mastery Test 
respectively, with Department Soundness. Se 
fornia Psychological Inventory are also rela 


32; Tolerance, .33; Psycho- 
—.27. The correlation of the 
CPI is Particularly interesting 
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in view of a finding with the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The 
only scales of the Strong inventory that are significantly related to 
Department Soundness are the original Psychologist key and the 1948 
Kreidt revision of the Psychologist key. These correlations are .40 
and .41, respectively. 

Accuracy of self-description is also an important correlate of De- 
partment Soundness. An index of such accuracy was defined in terms 
of the percentage of agreement between the adjectives used by the 
assessment staff to describe a subject and the adjectives used by that 
subject to describe himself, when checking the same list. This adjec- 
tive index, known as the Self-Insight Ratio, correlated .40 with De- 
partment Soundness. 

Perceptual test measures are also associated positively with Depart- 
ment Soundness. Sixteen such measures were significantly related to 
the Department Soundness ratings. The tests or experiments included 
insight puzzles (nine puzzles constituting a test), Gottschaldt figures, 
the Street Gestalt Test, autokinetic movement, line movement, weight 
judgment, size constancy, memorial reproduction of a geometric fig- 
ure (a Stanford-Binet subtest), retinal rivalry, judgment of the verti- 
cal by a subject lying in darkness on a tilted plane, and, finally, a 
masked figure—the word “summer” written twice, once in a normal 
fashion and again upside down and mirror-wise directly below the 
normal writing, at first glance creating, as we mentioned earlier in de- 
scribing the case of Paul, the total impression of a corkscrew-like 
figure. 

These significantly correlated measures seem to manifest three 
main factors in perception: (1) ease of insightful cognitive reorgani- 
zation, both directed and spontaneous; (2) steadiness and resistance to 
stress upset in perceptual-cognitive functions; and (3) moderation 
between the extremes of several dimensions of perceptual-cognitive 
functioning, especially accuracy, variability, and reproduction of size. 
Tables 5.5, 5.6, and 5.7 show the variables grouped under these three 
factors, and their correlations with Department Soundness. It is worth 
noting that the relationships under factor 3 are expressed as correlation 
ratios, and all the subjects more highly rated on Soundness cluster 
near the middle of the distributions of scores on these variables. 

Another source of evidence concerning soundness is the actual item 
pool of the MMPI. An analysis was carried out by correlating each 
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TABLE 5.5 Correlations between Department Soundness and Perceptual 
Variables Related to Ease of Insightful Cognitive Reorganization 


Correlation 
Procedure Measure coefficient 
Gottschaldt figures Speed in completing trial 1 25 
Masked word Speed in seeing word 39 
Street Gestalt Number of pictures seen $ 25 
Line movement Number of vertical-horizontal fluctuations in 
one minute 26 


TABLE 5.6 Correlations between Department Soundness and Perceptual 
Variables Related to Steadiness and Resistance to Stress Upset 


Correlation 

Procedure Measure coefficient 
Periscopic tracing Quality of tracing of square 26 
Form memory Quality of reproduction 22 
Form memory High consistency of successive reproductions 29 
Tapping Slow rate 122 


TABLE 5.7 Correlation Ratios between Department Soundness 
and Perceptual Variables Related to Moderation between Extremes 
of Perceptual-Cognitive Functioning 


Procedure Measure Correlation 
ratio 

Size 

Periscopic tracing Size of square 40 

Form memory Total size of reproduction 23 
Accuracy 

Perception of vertical Total error, erect and leaning .29 

Size constancy Error, object set 45 

Kinesthetic aftereffect Directional error 29 

Weight judgment Total shift in level 24 
Variability 

Autokinetic movement Change in prevailing direction 30 

Kinesthetic aftereffect Total deviation of judgments .23 


item with Department Soundness. The ite 


ms showing differences sig- 
nificant at the .01 level are as follows: 


A. Answered “True” more often b 
1) I loved my father. 3 
2) Iam happy most of the time. 


y highly rated subjects: 
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3) I very seldom have spells of the blues. 
4) I have strong political opinions. 
5) I can stand as much pain as others can. 
6) I have no difficulty starting or holding my urine. 
7) I like to read about science. 
8) I am attracted by members of the opposite sex. 
9) Some people are so bossy that I feel like doing the opposite of 
what they tell me. 
10) My speech is the same as always. 
11) The only miracles I know of are simply tricks that people play 
on one another. 
B. Answered “True” more often by less highly rated subjects: 
1) My hardest battles are with myself. 
2) I frequently ask people for advice. 
3) I have several times had a change of heart about my life work. 
4) There is very little love and companionship in my family as 
compared to other homes. 
5) Itis not hard for me to ask help from my friends even though I 
cannot return the favor. 
6) I love to go to dances. 
7) Lused to like hopscotch. 
8) Iam very careful about my manner of dress. 
9) I shrink from facing a crisis or difficulty. 
10) I sometimes feel that I am about to go to pieces. 
11) Some of my family have habits that bother and annoy me very 
much. 
12) I have periods of such great restlessness that I cannot sit long in 
a chair. 


The questions and answers tell their own story. It is evident that 
highly rated subjects claim to have greater equanimity, self-confi- 
dence, and objectivity and are somewhat more virile than subjects who 
receive low ratings. The latter picture themselves as unstable in mood, 
easily bothered or made restless, lacking internal resources, indecisive, 
and somewhat finicky and effeminate. 


LIFE-HISTORY FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH SOUNDNESS 


Personal historical information concerning these subjects was gath- 
ered through two kinds of techniques: written responses to requests 
for certain of the more factual kinds of information (a biographical- 
data sheet and a life-data questionnaire), and a series of four interviews 
—the first two by psychoanalysts on the staff—focused on childhood 
and early adolescence, later adolescence and young adulthood, pro- 
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fessional interests and activities, and philosophy of life. The aim of 
the interviews was to arrive at a formul 


each case, as well as to get into the recor 
of the events in his life. 


The unreliability of such retrospective accounts must be admitted; 

a person’s psychic defenses may be expected to be at their best on the 
occasion of a first interview with a psychoanalyst—especially if the 
person being interviewed has presumably been selected as an instance 
of psychological normality. It will not, therefore, be very strongly 
urged here that the interview data are accurate renderings of the 
actual life histories of the subject. At a minimum, however, one can 
claim to report what the subjects said to the interviewers when asked 
to tell about their lives, Actually, common sense would claim much 
more: these subjects seemed to respond with candor, seriousness, and 
cooperation with the interviewer in what was generally recognized as 
a piece of scientific work. Many of them were very much moved by 
the interviews and by their memories of their early life. Several said 
that they were discussing matters that they had discussed with no one 
else since their childhood. Three of the subjects wept in the course of 
doubt that the life-history information was 


onal involvement and at the cost of some 
ns interviewed, 


ation of psychodynamics 1n 
ds the subject’s own account 


pain to many of the perso 
Two kinds of use we 


gist who had not Participated in 
no knowledge of the ratings and 
subjects, then used the interview 


Psychologist was in- 


ch check-list item, whether that 
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factor was present or absent in the life history. Another psychologist 
who had not participated in the assessments was asked to assign a rat- 
ing to each one of 22 life-history factors in terms of salience or im- 
portance in the interview material. 

_ There were 25 items in the life-history check list. They are given 
in Table 5.8, together with their relative frequencies in groups of 
subjects rated High and Low on Department Soundness (N of 20 in 
cach group). 

f The 22 items that were rated with reference to their salience or 
importance in the interview material were quite similar in content and 
coverage to the 25-item check list. Determining the salience or im- 
portance of a factor is, of course, somewhat different from simply 
noting its presence or absence. Some factors, if present, may be very 
important, and others are unlikely to be of striking importance 
whether present or absent. This may account for two notable differ- 
ences in the results when salience ratings are averaged and the High 
and Low Soundness groups are compared on the items. The salient 
factors in the life histories of the High Soundness subjects were found 
to be as follows: 


1. Reared in a stable family setting, marked by stability of home site, 
presence of both parents in the home, and economic security. 

Father a respected and successful man. 

Father valued and taken as a model by the son. 

Early establishment of independence from the family. 

Early establishment of enduring heterosexual relations. 


“MAWN 


The salient factors in the life histories of the Low Soundness subjects, 
as brought out in the analysis, were these: 


Much overt parental conflict. 

Target of some form of ethnocentrism. 
Maternal emphasis on intellectual achievement. 
Seductive mother. 

Mother the dominant figure in the home. 


The items in which the results from the check list differ from the 
salience ratings are chiefly those relating to dominating and driving 
qualities in the mother, and to the effects of group prejudice directed 
against the subject. A dominating and at the same time seductive 
mother may, under certain circumstances, set a pattern which is ex- 
tremely difficult to alter, and which works against the development of 
mature masculinity. And it is only too plain that being born a Jew or 
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TABLE 5.8 Relative Frequencies of Life-History Factors in Subjects 
Rated High and Low on Department Soundness 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Factor A : 
of highs of lows difference 


1. Early health record free of serious 
illness to subject or his parents or 


guardians 65 30 35r 
2. Presence of both parents in home 

until adolescence 80 50 30* 
3. Economic security of family un- 

threatened 85 50 35” 
4. Stability of home site (including 

community stability ) 80 40 40* 
5. Absence of group prejudice di- 

rected at family 60 45 15 
6. Presence of other siblings and posi- 

tive relations with them 85 40 ase 


7. Cultural coherence with the com- 
munity (absence of conflicting 
group identities) 40 40 0 

8. Absence of marked family friction, 
either overt or covert 60 


25 35° 
9. Warmth in home 70 55 15 
10. Sophisticated, complex home en- 
vironment 50 50 0 
11. Strong and positively valued father 70 30 40" 
12. Absence of fear of father 60 50 10 
13. Paternal emphasis on_ intellectual 
achievement 70 40 30* 
14. Positively valued mother 80 80 0 
15. Absence of dominating and posses- 
sive qualities in mother 60 55 05 
16. Absence of anxiety and anxiety- 
provoking qualities in mother 40 25 15 
17. Absence of maternal ambitiousness 
for achievement in the child 55 45 10 
18. Uniformly superior academic rec- 
ord 50 55 05 
19. Development of professional inter- 
est in adolescence 75 70 05 
20. Wide interests in adolescence 80 75 05 
21. Early development of social facility 50 15 35* 
22. Self-developed intellectual drives 95 85 10 
23. Participation in organized athletics 
in high school or college 45 20 25* 
24. Early positive heterosexual experi- 
ence (intimacies in years from 14 
to 18) 30 20 10 
25. Current establishment of an endur- 


ing positive heterosexual relation- 
ship 90 45 45* 
* Significantly (.05 level) more often characteristic of Hi 


Sitar iall gh Soundness subjects. 
Since the check list is essentially a statement of hypotheses, the eied tet ol 
significance was considered appropriate. 
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a Negro may, under certain social conditions, be one of the most 
consequential facts of a person’s life. 

These chief differences in life history between the subjects rated 
High on Personal Soundness, and those rated Low, may be discussed 
under seven main headings: 

1. Health of the Subject and of Significant Persons during His 
Childhood. One of the most striking differences between the subjects 
rated High and those rated Low on Personal Soundness is the uni- 
formly excellent physical health of the High subjects and of their 
parents, and the frequent incidence of physical illness or hurt during 
the childhood of the Low subjects. In the case histories of the less 
sound individuals one finds, in addition to serious accidents and 
lengthy illnesses, such happenings as these: death of the mother in an 
automobile accident in the subject’s childhood; alcoholism in both 
father and mother; psychosis in a guardian; death of the father from 
syphilis. Thus to a certain extent unsoundness in adulthood seems the 
consequence of tragic circumstance in childhood. 

2. Integrity and Stability of the Home. This refers, first of all, to 
the continuing presence of father and mother with their children 
within the same four walls during most of the years of the subject’s 
childhood. The Lows tended to be the products of homes broken by 
death, divorce, or illness, or by frequent long absences of the father. 
A part of the picture is the economic security of the family and the 
stability of the community itself. In addition to the tangible stability 
evidenced by the fact of continuing presence of both parents and the 
tendency of the family to live for long periods in one house, there 
were of course more subtle, and perhaps actually more determinative, 
emotional and qualitative evidences of family integrity. The check-list 
item “absence of marked family friction” showed one of the greatest 
percentage differences between the High and Low subjects. No doubt 
all these factors are generically related to one another. What they add 
up to, for the child, is an outer certainty which provides the psycho- 
logical basis for the creation of the most important inner certainty: 
that both the world and oneself are stable and worthy of trust. 

3. Imagery of the Father as a Respected, Successful Person. There 
was a marked difference between Highs and Lows in this respect. The 
Highs almost always spoke of their fathers as individuals whom they 
sought to emulate, and who were on the whole much respected in the 
community. A number of the Lows either did not know their father 
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or knew him as a pronounced failure: the father was abandoned by 
the mother in favor of another man, for instance, or the father died of 
syphilis, or was an alcoholic, or was managed by the mother. 

What seems to be important here is that the High subjects had 
throughout their childhood the continuing presence of a model on 
which they could base their own conception of potent masculinity. 
This is not to say that they were without ambivalence, or that they 
were uniformly fortunate in their resolution of the Oedipus complex; 
what it means most of all is that they formed some image of successful 
manhood which they themselves could realize in their own persons in 
adulthood. The Low subjects, on the other hand, were unable, simply 
for lack of the significant experience of it, to adopt in imagination the 
role of the respected “man of the house.” If it is true that adult per- 
sonality is largely a realization and synthesis of the possibilities that 
were given in childhood, then we shall have to say that the Lows are 
unable to take over the adult masculine role largely because no image 
of it existed for them to emulate; in a sense, adult masculinity was 
never one of the potentialities which they expected themselves to 
realize. 

4. Affection and Close Attention from the Mother. Many of the 


High subjects were closely controlled at home; but the general picture 
was of a mother who was loving without being seductive, and solici- 
tous without being demanding or overprotectiy 


ve. Or perhaps it would 
be more correct to stress the fact that the mothers of Low subjects 


e and demanding. The mothers 
in the lives of the Lows, in con- 
hs on the strength of the father. 
Te is special attention devoted to 


status of the adolescent boy were 
“gangs” and being more participativ 
The general High pattern was for the boy to make a fairly clear break 
from the home circle soon after graduation from high school; but 
many of the Lows remained dependent, especially on the A 

5. Presence of Other Siblings and Positive Relations with Them. 
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The Highs, as a rule, had more siblings, and more friendly relation- 
ships with them, than did the Lows. This factor seems psychologically 
important for somewhat the same reason as the presence of a success- 
ful father: what is involved here is the presence in childhood of 
models for later adult experience and adult roles. The family is a com- 
munity in microcosm, and fullest participation in the larger com- 
munity in later life should be facilitated by richness of interpersonal 
experience and flexibility in role-taking, determined in large part by 
the roles available in the family circle. If, as a boy, one has had both 
an older and a younger brother, one can be both an older and a 
younger brother to men; and if one has had both an older and a 
younger sister, one can be both an older and a younger brother 
to women. Thus complexity and flexibility of one’s role repertoire 
should be increased by complexity of the role-opportunities present 
in the family. This assumes, of course, essentially positive and un- 
distorted sibling relationships, so that the repetition of childhood 
patterns is spontaneous and free rather than compulsive. 

6. Athleticism and Competitive Play. Highs included several young 
men who were widely known for their athletic prowess: several 
college swimmers, the captain of a fencing team, a Rose Bowl quarter- 
back, and so on. Mountain climbing and skiing were also mentioned 
by the Highs. The Lows, as a rule, took little part in competitive 
sports. The Highs were more robust physically and more given to 
strenuous exercises; physical courage, stamina, general vigor and the 
virile expression of aggression seem to be indicated by their records. 

7. Sexual Expression. Both Highs and Lows appeared to be some- 
what slow in coming to sexual expression with other people. The 
records show a low incidence of sexual intimacies before age 20. Highs 
and Lows differed markedly from one another, however, in the capac- 
ity for forming enduring sexual ties with women. Of the Highs, 90 
per cent were either married or were having sexual relations with a 
woman whom they had known intimately for at least a year; but only 
45 per cent of the Lows had established such enduring relationships. 
Many of the Highs reported problems in sexual adjustment during the 
first year of marriage; however, the general pattern was to solve these 
problems successfully and to arrive at a stable relationship. Several of 
the Lows were either overtly homosexual or effeminate but sexually 
quiescent. A somewhat rarer pattern, but one found in a few of the 
Lows, was overcompensated masculinity with promiscuous heterosex- 
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uality. In general, the Highs were characterized either by mature, 
easily achieved masculinity or by a solution in which femininity was 
sublimated and masculine sex drives were satisfied in a stable marriage 
marked by close dependency on the wife. The Lows were charac- 
terized either by manneristic femininity—resulting either in homo- 


sexual relations or minimal sexual “outlet”—or by a “masculinity” 
that protested too much. 


SOME CASE-HISTORY PARTICULARS IN HIGH SOUNDNESS SUBJECTS 


This solid core of excellence and developmental ease characterizing 
the more highly rated subjects as a group deserves to be emphasized, 
but certainly should not be overemphasized. When one looks at cases 
individually, irregularities and complexities that the group averages 
had obscured immediately become apparent. Perhaps an overly bland 
picture of ease and integration among High Soundness subjects has 
been conveyed by these group comparisons. If so, it should be said at 
once that no especially blessed individual turned up in this assessment; 
the luckiest of the lives here studied had its full share of difficulty and 
private despair. This statement could be documented at considerable 
length. At the risk of having the reader conclude that the assessment 
staff psychologists do not know neurosis when they see it, we shall 
present briefly some facts about some of the subjects who were rated 
as above average by both Staff and Department raters. 

The mother of one highly rated subject became psychotic during 
her son’s adolescence and has been psychotic since then, though living 
at home much of the time. The father was alcoholic and inclined to 
wander; he abandoned the family on several occasions, and they were 
in extreme financial straits during the depression of the 1930’s. These 
adversities are of the sort that often produce mental il 
person they produced strength—not ease, certainly, 
kind of durability and integrity that showed itself in c 
in group and personal interactions. Still, there wer 
incapacities in his character, with disturbances in inti 
marked; he maintained his integrity partly by being 
tary. His Rorschach contained 87 per cent pure form responses, and 
the only color he saw in the ink blots was “blood dripping from the 
injured paws of a dog” on Card II. He, too, had been injured, but he 
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had somehow emerged with the visible signs of personal soundness 
both in the assessment setting and in his professional relations. 

Another highly rated subject, although Jewish, had taken pains to 
make himself unidentifiable as a Jew. Further, he admitted (painfully) 
to violent anti-Semitic feelings, which, however, did not find expres- 
Sion in action; he “leans over backward” in his dealings with other 
Jews. This uncomfortable posture marred the essential soundness of 
an individual otherwise distinguished by high intelligence, responsi- 
bility, and a very good sense of humor. 

One of the most “promising” professionally of the scientists in the 
sample has already been honored by being chosen for a most-desired 
academic position in his field. In view of his early achievement and his 
promise of more to come, his response to Card 17BM of the Thematic 


Apperception Test is of interest: 


Here we have an acrobat, a member of a vaudeville troupe. He is 
gyrating high on a rope above an applauding audience. As he hangs there 
he reflects a bit grimly that his place could be taken with equal success 
by a monkey. As he strains his muscles and things (sic) of his low place 
in society, life seems for a moment unsavoury to him. Sliding now down 
the rope to the stage and bowing off in a storm of applause, he goes 
sourly to his dressing room and smashes the mirror which reflects his 
painted and powdered body. However, unable to change his position in 
life, he must continue as he is, and will do so until an aging body forces 
him into retirement and poverty. 


The applause of the crowd, according to the subject’s interpreta- 
tion, is dust in the mouth to this muscular performer; his mood is sour 
and he finds life unsavoury; he is grim and strained in his triumph. 
This depressive note in the subject’s response suggests a certain under- 
current of pessimism and self-dissatisfaction, if not actual disgust, be- 
neath a surface that impressed the psychological staff, and his profes- 
sional colleagues as well, as being outstandingly sound. 

Still another highly rated subject was involved in an unusually 
severe Oedipal relationship, but one in which the opposition to the 
father was out in the open, if not always successfully carried through. 
He had mustered considerable adolescent rebellion, but generally 
failed of independent achievement at crucial moments. The Rorschach 
record contained numerous responses in which animals were seen as 
“mangled,” “bleeding,” “battered up,” “shot full of holes,” “horrible,” 
and, on Card X, “black and angry.” On Card IV, the so-called “father 
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card,” this subject saw “some terrible creature of the sea,” and then he 
commented, “I wouldn’t like to meet bin at all.” Finally, after a long 
pause, he added, “I give up.” At the risk of being somewhat fanciful, 
one might say that the Oedipus situation is essentially unresolved, and 
that the subject sees his position as highly vulnerable. Nevertheless, 
unresolved Oedipus and all, this subject possessed to a notable degree 
the traits which both department and staff raters thought of as sound. 

Another subject, a refugee, had endured extremely trying circum- 
stances in Europe during the years of the Nazi terror, and they had 
clearly left their mark. Still, he communicated a high seriousness of 
purpose and an ethical purity which were truly impressive, and which 
earned him his above-average ratings on both Department and Staff 
Soundness. His personal difficulties, however, are reflected in his 
MMPI profile. His scores were as follows: Depression, 92; Mascu- 
linity-Femininity, 86; Hypochondriasis, 80; Hysteria, 75; Psychas- 
thenia, 72; Paranoia, 62; Schizophrenia, 61; Hypomania, 50; Psycho- 
pathic Deviate, 48. This profile, seen in a clinic, would indicate 2 
severely disturbed person. It seems probable that the subject had many 
neurotic disabilities, which, however, were somehow integrated into 
a personality that not only functioned, but functioned impressively 
well on its own terms. 

There is little point in multiplying examples, although it would be 
possible to do so. The conclusion to which the assessment staff has 
come is that psychopathology is always with us, and that soundness is 
a way of reacting to problems, not an absence of them. The trans- 
formation of pathological trends into distinctive character assets and 
the minimization of their effects through compens 
ment of other traits are both marks of “sound” 
difficulties. At times, indeed, the handlin 
so skillful and the masking of patholog: 


the individual’s soundness may be considerably overrated. There is no 
doubt that some of our apparently “balanced” subjects were balanced 
quite precariously, and that their stability was more semblance than 
fact. It is possible to mistake for soundness what is actually rigidity 
based on a sort of paralysis of affect engendered by a fear of instinc- 
tual drives. These cases of pseudo-soundness were probably few, how- 
ever. The coherence and sensibleness of the correlates of both De- 
partment and Staff Soundness suggest a substantial validity in both 
the external criterion and the staff assessments. The existence of psy- 
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chopathology in even the quite sound individuals has been emphasized 
here partly by way of counteracting the sort of trite determinism with 
which so many clinical studies seem to conclude: broken homes lead- 
ing to delinquency; psychosis in the parents being passed on, through 
whatever mechanism, to the offspring; unloving mothers rearing hate- 
ful children; catastrophe breeding catastrophe. Undoubtedly such 
correlations exist in nature, and they were, indeed, found in our own 
investigation; but considerable variance remains unaccounted for. 
What we should like to suggest here is that within the population of 
subjects of ordinary physical and psychological integrity, soundness 
is by no means exclusively determined by circumstances but may be 
considered in the nature of an unintended—and perhaps largely un- 
Conscious—personal achievement. Our High Soundness subjects are 
beset, like all other persons, by fears, unrealizable desires, self- 
condemned hates, and tensions difficult to resolve. They are sound 
largely because they bear with their anxieties, hew to a stable course, 
and maintain some sense of the ultimate worthwhileness of their lives. 


Psychotherapy and Creativity 


k 1s difficult to be objective about psychotherapy, so sub- 
jective in essence is the activity itself. In introducing some of my own 
attempts to muster some degree of objectivity in such research, I must 
beg the reader’s indulgence for a time while I put forward certain of 
my retrospections which I think are relevant. In later chapters the 
objective research itself will be reported in detail. 

What I propose to do here is first to take a look backward at my 
own experience with psychotherapy and to say whatever I think I 
can say with some confidence about it; this done, I shall offer some 
further thoughts concerning recent experimentation with certain 
psychoactive drugs in psychotherapy. These considerations arise as 
much as a result of my own research in Creativity as of my work in 
therapy. Let me say at the outset that I consider psychotherapy to 
have proved remarkably recalcitrant to Scientific research, for reasons 
that I think we should consider in some detail if we are to evolve new 
approaches that offer promise of improvement in theory and tech- 
nique. 

But first, a look backward. Ps 
in the United States entered upo 
march of events had produced 


ychologists of my age (40 in 1962) 
n their profession at a time when the 


extraordinary turbulence in the more 
culturally advanced settlements of men and had at the same time pre- 


pared the way for radical unsettlings in cultures less developed. 
Whether we were physically engaged in the war or not, we knew 
the challenge to our own values posed by the actions of many men 
just like us. The killing of one man by another has actually never 
required much sanction, but when times are easy we like to think it 
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does, and we like to think that great communities are responsive to 
the rules against killing which are made effective easily enough when 
only a few individuals are involved. The second World War left no 
doubt that such morality as we had achieved was extremely feeble. 
And at war's end we saw an awesome triumph of intellect announced 
by the burning up of guilty and guiltless alike in atomic holocaust. Yet 
even that was a pale horror in comparison with what had engendered 
it: a genocide attempted in clerical coldness, a storm of violence and 
rapacity which had stopped just short of shaking down all that our 
culture had built. 

These horrors, let me add immediately, had very little personal 
Meaning to most of the people I know, in the sense in which a death 
in the family would have meaning, or going hungry for a few days in 
a row would have meaning. Human beings are nothing if not callous 
to suffering in the large. When I speak of these events as horrors, I do 
so by imagining their meaning to the people directly involved, and by 
considering them in the light of the advanced ethical sensibility that 
is part of the Judaic-Christian heritage. To most young Americans 
who were beginning their graduate training in psychology in 1946, 
these events were not personally horrible. Nonetheless, the events 
themselves and their ethical implications were there for all of us to 
live with, though they were more like an almost unnoticed though 
general contamination in the climate than like something so palpably 
real as a scheduled examination or a potential rise in pay; they were 
effective conditions of our existence, but ones to which we paid little 
Conscious attention. I think, however, that they had a most important 
influence upon the development of interest in psychotherapy that 
occurred especially in the years between 1946 and 1955. Their subtle 
influence came in the framing of questions that were rarely stated 
articulately, they seemed so useless. “What does it all mean?” and 
“Why am I here?” were the questions, and unfashionable though they 
were in the worlds of pragmatism and logical positivism whose phi- 
losophies had become so dominant in science, they nevertheless lay 
behind much of the restlessness of sensitive minds in that decade, And 
though no one seemed really to know just what psychotherapy did 
have to offer, it seemed vaguely like a promise that meaning indeed 
was there, if only we understood our own individual existence a little 
better; that the restlessness would pass as meaning became clear. 

Along with this disquiet, however inarticulate or only dimly appre- 
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hended, there went the perennial disquiet which youth experiences at 
the point of entrance into the responsibilities of maturity. W illiam 
Butler Yeats puts it this Way in a poem: 


Even the wisest man grows tense 
With some sort of violence 

Whcen he sets out to accomplish fate 
Know his work or choose his mate. 


Knowing one’s work, in the case of clinical psychology in 1946, 
presented more than the usual difficulties so far as the matter of 
identity is concerned. Not only were we living the half-life of gradu- 
ate students, we were trying to find out about a ficld of study which 
was trying to find out about itself. And the Socratic injunction 
“Know thyself” was being taken very seriously; as though one can, 
in any serious way, know oneself. Still, I think that basically the in- 
junction was being taken properly, as an instruction to a machine tO 
become a mechanic for itself. And this was a third major motive for 
our interest in psychotherapy, interest in ourselves as a machine some- 
what in need of adjustment or tuning up—or even a major overhaul. 
In brief, besides the state of the great world and the vastly interesting 
personal circumstances attendant upon the beginning of adulthood, 


there was sometimes neurosis to be dealt with, and all its train of ills- 


I shall not prolong this historical review by considering the way 1” 


which clinical psychology itself became an important force in the 
field of therapy, which of course at that time it was not. Essentially 
what happened was that we plunged into therapy for ourselves, and 
found out about it the hard way, as patients, as therapists, as research- 
ers. In retrospect, some of the enthusiasm may seem to have been 
unwarranted, but retrospect would be graceless to say so. The at- 
mosphere was one of excitement, uncertainty, and need, and psycho- 
therapy was there with its tacit promise that things would all make 
sense if we but developed a sufficient degree of trust, autonomy, ini- 
tiative, industry, and those various other good things that one had to 
have in just the right amounts in order to answer the question “Who 
am I?” William James concluded near the end of a questioning life 
that he was a “badly mixed critter,” but those of us who knew of his 
conclusion either thought that he was joking or felt that he might have 
done a lot better if only he could have had some psychotherapy. 
Whatever the tone of my remarking on this may be, it is no exag- 
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geration to say that the majority of clinical psychologists in the 
United States by 1950 were recommending psychotherapy for every- 
thing from warts to worrisomeness, and of my personal acquaintances 
in the field I should say at least 80 per cent of them were actively 
engaged in psychotherapy either as patient or as practitioner, and 
usually as both. I must add myself to their number, if for no other 
reason than to tell you of a dream I had in mid-course. 

The dream was one of almost total darkness. Gradually in the dark- 
ness I discerned shadowy figures, almost lost so shadowy they were; 
first one or two, then a few more, then by the tens and by the hun- 
dreds, all dimly bodied forth. Soon I realized that I could see them 
only from the waist up, and that from the waist down they were 
caught in a mire, an oozy swamp which was gradually sucking them 
downwards out of sight. Then I saw that each of the figures was hold- 
ing on for dear life, left hand and right hand, to the hands of two other 
persons in the mire. Suddenly the dream became a nightmare, for in an 
instant of recognition and real zation I knew that each one in the 
swamp thought that with his right hand he clasped the hand of some- 
one on firm ground, and with his left hand he clasped the hand of 
someone deeper in the swamp, but that actually everyone was stuck 
to the same extent in the swamp and each had the same illusion. Then 
I recognized the dim figures in the dream, one after another; those 
lost figures were psychologists and psychiatrists all, and in the light of 
day they were connected with one another in some such wise as in 


my dream. 
This dark dream no doubt had many meanings, but certainly its 


chief mood and meaning was disillusion. Disillusions pass just as illu- 
sions do, and often both illusion and disillusion are necessary steps in 
our understanding of reality. The state of affairs in psychotherapy 
(even in such a hotbed of self-examination with the help of someone 
else as Berkeley, California, was in those days) was never quite that 
bad. But neither was the picture very rosy, and the dream told some- 
thing of what I was feeling and reflected one aspect of the then- 
current reality. A great many psychotherapists, myself included, were 
often at a loss to know what was going on in the cases they were treat- 
ing. Out of this feeling came a recognition of the urgent need for 
research, with its own particular sort of siren song: “Let’s get some 
facts to go on.” Moreover, psychiatrists and psychoanalysts were 
obviously not much interested, in the main, in any sort of scientific 
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inquiry into psychotherapy. Quite evidently, if anything of scientific 
value was to be discovered it would have to be discovered by psychol- 
ogists. So, a lot of us set to work, again with considerable enthusiasm 
in the sowing, to which the yield perhaps does not measure up. 
Nevertheless, we set to work in earnest. 

It was very much in the spirit of scientific inquiry that I myself 
approached the topic of Personality change. I wrote in my doctoral 
thesis that my intention was “to check up on such matters as could be 
checked up on” in the psychotherapeutic enterprise, by which I 
meant that for the sake of making a beginning I was willing to limit 
myself to observations of an objective sort, and preferably those that 
were susceptible of crude quantification and enumeration as well. 
Thus I adopted a practical, functionally modest, and down-to-earth 
definition of improvement in the patient, and depended upon the opin- 
ions of persons other than the patient or the therapist for the evalua- 
tion of relative degrees of improvement in the patients I studied. By 
taking advantage of such further objectivization as psychological 
tests could achieve, I was able to develop measures that could predict 
which patients would be judged as “improved” and which would a 
judged as “unimproved.” In the intervening years, these measures, an 
particularly my Prognostic scale, which on the basis of much other 
evidence I finally named the Ego-strength scale, have proved useful wy 
performing that sort of task. The conclusion was quite clear: patients 
who possessed greater ego-strength at the beginning of therapy, even 
though obscured by the usual clinical overlay of anxiety and depres- 
sion, would be better off, i.e., would have shown more “improvement, 
by the end of therapy. I discovered, however, that the Ego-strength 
scale would also predict improvement over time in those patients who 
did not receive psychotherapy, but were only ona waiting list for it. 
Moreover, the scale predicts favorable reaction to stress and challenge 
in many different situations, My own conclusion is that many be- 
haviors that appear to change as a result of psychotherapy are actually 
influenced little or not at all by the therapy, and that the observed 
changes are produced by endogenous processes of a counteractive 
sort which are set in motion within the reasonably strong ego after 
some trauma has produced a temporary regression. 

To say this, however, is by no means to Say, as some psychologists 
have said in interpreting these results and others like them, that “psy- 
chotherapy is no blessed good,” or words to that effect. Hardly a 
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general thing at all can be said about psychotherapy in the round, for 
the word is used by so many different people to refer to such various 
realities. But even if one does delimit its usage so that it denotes con- 
ventional psychiatric practice in which a patient is treated by a psy- 
chiatrist or psychologist who meets the usual qualifications of training 
and licensing, and the treatment methods used are not somatic but 
Psychological, it remains difficult to generalize concerning the effec- 
tiveness of psychotherapy. My own impression is that from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of all patients who feel bad enough at some time to go 
to see a psychiatrist will say that they are feeling much better if asked 
about the matter some six months later. As I have indicated, however, 
perhaps two-thirds of these patients would say so just as strongly if 
they had had only one visit with the psychiatrist, so that the margin 
of difference made by such extended psychiatric treatment is slight if 
One takes crude enumeration of this sort as adequate to the task of 
appraisal. At the same time, most therapists know many cases in which 
Improvement was striking and in which the coherence of events made 
the therapy plainly an important causative factor in the improvement. 
No one with extensive experience in the practice of psychotherapy 
can possibly accept any general statement impugning its value. 

The source of this difficulty in appraising the effectiveness of psy- 
chotherapy is important to understand. It rests, as I see the matter, 
upon certain limitations of scientific method that as scientists we read- 
ily accept in order to make our observations, but then tend to forget 
as we formulate our interpretations. For psychologists more particu- 
larly, it rests upon that besetting difficulty which Fechner strove with 
So valiantly but which no one has eased: the mind-body problem, or, 
to consider it in its most relevant aspect in research on psychotherapy, 
the subject-object distinction. Science by its method limits itself to 
appearances of a public or potentially public sort, and in the interests of 
Verification insists upon objectification. This works quite well so long 
as the objects do not have feelings; and it works—not quite so well, 
yet well enough for many purposes—even when the objects do have 
feelings. But if the question I am asking myself is “Why was I ever 
born?” or “Why live?” there are no objective answers that can be 
Satisfying to me. The “question” is a feeling which cannot be “an- 
Swered,” but which can only give way to another feeling, “How good 
It is to be alive!” And the human transaction that enables the one feel- 
ing to give way to the other is a transaction between subjects, the 
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objective indices of which are extremely subtle and highly variable at 
best. One can make tape-recordings, take motion pictures, count 
heart beats, measure muscle potentials, note the number of minutes 
spent together, ask questions (True-False questions, open-ended ques- 
tions, questions in disguise), get interpretations of inkblots, or do any 
number of those tricks of the trade with which we are all familiar. 
They avail little, for the vitalizing transaction is a matter of fecling, 
having an existence and known only in the subject, or, as I prefer to 
say, in the realm of spirit. My own interest in the attempted empiristic 
solutions of the mind-body problem came to an abrupt end the first 
time I heard of Liebniz’ wry rejoinder to Locke’s dictum that there is 
nothing in mind that was not first in sense. Said Liebniz, “Nothing 
except mind,” and that’s all there is to that. This argument can 
proceed no further, nor can any of the great arguments of classical 
philosophy progress through analysis, for at heart they are matters of 
sentiment. One of the troubles of the sometime scientist who is also 
sometime psychotherapist is that his sentiments are mixed, and are es- 
pecially mixed when he undertakes to do research on psychotherapy. 

From the point of view of the subject, then, the essence of the 
beneficence that psychotherapy may bring is entirely of the spirit. 
The appearances that may accompany such spiritual beneficences are 
variable and elusive, and the superficies of “adjustment” to any given 
cultural norm may yield a rather bad fit to the behavior of the person 
who has benefited from psychotherapy. And to make matters even 
more difficult for the research psychologist, the moment of genuine 
encounter, the vitalizing transaction, may pass almost unnoticed at 
the time. It is ephemeral, as frail as love or blessedness, as passing as 
the moment of grace or the beginning of creation, the fecundating act; 
it has its being in the imagination and the spirit, while the dull ma- 
chinery of routine thought chugs monotonously along and the 
inertia that makes us think the same thought in just the santé way sO 
many thousands of times over continues its hebetudinous reign. In 
almost all appearances we remain the same, even though we are 
different. To put the matter commonly, I have never known any 
case, no matter how successful, with treatment both thorough and 
inspired and with real movement felt by the patient and therapist, in 
which at the conclusion of the work the patient was not readily 
recognized by friends and neighbors, and in a million ways, some of 
them measured by the best psychological tests, just about the same. 
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And yet he had had a different sort of time and was likely to have a 
different sort of time in the future. So I feel that we must look to the 
ephemeral and the subjective in psychotherapy, perhaps more than 
to traits of personality that are consistent and objectifiable, if we are 
to appraise its value. 

I realize that this view claims for psychotherapy a privacy which 
seems to put it beyond the kind of criticism that objective research 
can support. Nevertheless, I must say that I am increasingly reluctant 
to make the research process a part of the treatment process, and I 
would urge that we seek ways of doing research on basic problems in 
therapy without using cases in actual treatment. The subject-object 
distinction is most relevant here. Research must be objective, but to be 
objective may be simply the worst thing in the world from the point 
of view of psychotherapy, or of any creative activity. The artist has 
a perfect right to say to the critic, “Go away and leave me alone,” for 
in fact whatever the artist does he must do alone. There is a Kentucky 
hill folk version of an old English song which puts it just right. The 
verses are: 


You've got to cross that lonesome valley 

Y’got to cross it by y’rself 

There h’ain’t no one gwine to cross h’it for you 
Y’got to cross it by y’rself. 


Needless to say, the research into creative process that my col- 
leagues and I at the University of California have been doing has been 
dogged by exactly this difficulty: in attempting to be objective and 
Scientific in relation to an activity so subjective and artistic, one can 
expect to be sorely tried by both the limitations of psychological 
Measurement and the inherent epistemological impediment. Yet, as 
with psychotherapy, the phenomena seemed to cry aloud for objec- 
tive investigation: one can hardly find an area of psychological study 
in which subjectivity has so cluttered the premises. One can only 
shoulder the burden, accept the limitations, and try to reconstruct 
with the aid of imagination the living process of which our correlation 
Coefficients give us a murky picture. James Joyce in a famous passage 
in Ulysses likens Irish art to “a cracked looking glass”; my own eyes 
have been sorely strained these past few years in trying to find in 
Some two hundred thousand Pearsonian correlation coefficients the 
dim outline of that mysterious process we call psychic creation. 
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One gets tired of such tedious peering at even the most indubitably 
valid numbers, of course, and I myself took the occasion a couple of 
years ago, when the Center for Advanced Study offered me a year’s 
respite from my usual work, to explore a more subjective route to 
knowledge about the potentialities of mind for fantastic imaginings. 
Having heard of Gordon Wasson’s successful expedition in search of 
the “divine mushroom” of Mexico, I decided to go there myself and 
eat the mushroom. I was prepared to make a journey to the Indian 
villages to obtain the mushroom, but I was spared the difficulties, and 
perhaps missed the fun, of doing so when I learned that the Institute 
of Biological Research at the National University was at work on a 
scientific study of the mushroom’s effect and that the scientists there 
had a large store available. Through the courtesy of Drs. A. Nieto 
and D. Escobar, I was privileged both to read their extensive proto- 
cols based on experiments with students and to sample the substance 
myself. My own interest has been in the implications of the unusual 
inner experience for the psychology of imagination and for the mind- 
body problem; I did, however, see an analogue between the enliven- 
ing of imagination and the psychotherapeutic goal of broadening of 
consciousness. And so I commended the mushroom to the attention of 
a colleague of mine at Harvard University, Dr. Timothy Leary, who 
was an active practitioner of group therapy. He became interested in 
its possibilities as a vehicle for inducing change in behavior as a result 
of the altered state of consciousness that the drug produces. Since he 
has had the initiative in exploring the therapeutic possibility of the 
mushroom—or more exactly, of psilocybin, the chemical ingredient 
that produces the conscious-altering effect—I shall recommend that 
the reader search out the report of Leary and his co-investigators on 
psilocybin’s application to group psychotherapy (with convicts in a 
Massachusetts prison). Let me point out, however, the grounds in 


theory for hoping that creative growth may be facilitated by the use 
of psilocybin or similar relatively harmless psychoactive drugs in 
conjunction with the more conventional psychotherapeutic agents of 
suggestion and analysis. What has emerged most clearly from my 
own research on creativity is the fact that the creative person is able 
to find in the developmentally more primitive and less reasonably 
structured aspects of his own mental functioning the possibility of 
new insight, even though at first this may be only intuitively and 


dimly grasped. He is willing to pay heed to vague feelings and inti- 
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mations which on the grounds of good sense are put aside hastily by 
most of us. Characteristically, the creative individual refuses to be 
content with the most easily established perceptual schemata or per- 
ceptual constancies, even such obviously adaptive ones as the dis- 
crimination between what is inside the self versus what is outside the 
self, or the conviction that there are things in the world that are abso- 
lutely unmoving, or the notion that all effects have causes, or that time 
passes moment by moment in a succession of states rather than in an 
unstoppable flux. You will recognize these of course as the basis of 
what we usually call a sane mind, a clear sensorium, a sense of reality, 
and so on. But creative people sometimes do without these and with- 
out many other basic constancies, leading them at times, as you might 
imagine, to give an impression of psychological imbalance. There is 
reason to believe that many creative individuals deliberately induce in 
themselves an altered state of consciousness in which the ordinary 
structures of experience are broken down. The ordinary world may 
thus be transcended: in mystical states, in feelings of being possessed, 
in prolonged trances or deep reveries, and even at times in psychosis. 
The point is that these deviations from perceptual constancies may 
permit a more inclusive and more valid perception, once the stress 
involved in extending the boundaries is relieved. In brief, a kind of 
transcendence of apparently adaptive but in some sense crippling 
limits may thus be achieved. Something of this sort is necessary if 
neurosis is to be cured, for the constancies there are properly called 
compulsive and imprisoning. 

At this point, let me introduce a note of caution to accompany this 
note of hope. Certainly not everyone can profit from letting neurotic 
defenses go on such short biochemical notice. Defenses, like other 
perceptual screens, usually exist for some good reason, however un- 
economic they may seem when we look at the limits they set to 
breadth of experience. The psychic defenses themselves are part of 
the ego, and in terms of the availability of psychic energy it must be 
said that the immediate effect of such a drug as psilocybin is ego- 
enervating. As nearly as I can judge the matter in the hundred or so 
cases I have observed closely, the weakening of ego-functioning 
persists for several days after the most striking and immediate effects 
of the drug have worn off. The experience is often a pleasant one, let 
me add, but to speak technically in terms of ego structure and func- 
toning we must say that the ego is weaker. The continuing therapeu- 
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tic effects seem to be achieved during the new period of ego-synthesis 
that follows if more conventional psychotherapcutic measures are 
then employed. The drug by itself is primarily debilitating, a 
term which I hope can be used non-invidiously here. Whether the 
ego of modern man necds to be strengthened or weakened is quite 
another matter and involves complex questions of species survival and 
of evolution. In the practical case of the moment, however, we always 
give considerable thought to whether the individual ego we are deal- 
ing with can stand being weakened for a while, or whether the main 
need is not to be be-nerved. It is this decision which it behooves us to 
approach cautiously. ; 
Whether or not these drugs do prove eventually to be of use In 
psychotherapy proper, they certainly open up to the psychological 
scientist the possibility of experimenting with methods for making 
contact with emotionally isolated individuals, of rendering unhealthy 
psychic defenses temporarily inoperative, of broadening conscious- 
ness and freeing imagination: in brief, of restoring to creative freedom 
that part of the self which uneconomic repression has severely limited. 
They may make it possible to initiate mechanically the process that 
occurs as one aspect of psychic creation. Such drugs confront us once 
again, and rather savagely in fact, with the mind-body problem: It 
seems quite apparent at this point in our exploration of the psycho- 
active drugs and of psychosurgery th $ 
biochemical matrix of personality can produce dramatic changes in 
both outward behavior and inner experience, and that moral judgment 
itself can be radically affected. For good or ill, that is the direction in 
which all the recent research on the experimental production of al- 
tered states of consciousness is leading us, and the two areas of work, 


psychotherapy and creativity, are vitally involved in the outcome of 
these new developments, 


at minute alterations in the 


Psychotherapy as Vitalizing 
Relationsh 1p 


Te say of the moment of genuine encounter—‘‘the vitalizing 
transaction,” as I have called it—that it may be “as frail as love or 
blessedness” is perhaps to put too much emphasis on the fragility of 
the live and growing thing that psychotherapy is designed to nourish. 
Certainly many psychotherapists take a hardier view. In fact, psycho- 
therapeutic patience aims to overcome precisely the febrile quality of 
the state of “being in love” and the disillusion that time brings if there 
is no capacity for growth and change in the relationship. Recall 
Housman’s poem in A Shropshire Lad: 


Oh, when I was in love with you 
Then I was clean and brave ` 

And miles around the wonder grew 
How well did I behave. 


But now the fancy passes 

And nothing shall remain 

And miles around they'll say that I 
Am quite myself again. 


The fact of the matter is that psychotherapy properly practiced is 
a discipline of considerable technical complexity, and diagnosis is by 
no means either name-calling or even “labeling” or “pigeon-holing.” 
Diagnosis itself is, if really well done, a form of relationship calling for 
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a fineness of empathic understanding and, to return to my earlier 
phrase, “genuine encounter.” 

In what follows I shall try to place psychotherapy in the context of 
personal relationship in general. The material on which I shall draw 
formed the basis of my doctoral dissertation some years ago, and It 
reflects my interest then in finding the best terms in which to describe 
what I was at that time calling “personal interaction.” My interest was 
in the gencral problem of describing people in their relationships with 
other people as much as it was in exploring the special case of two 
persons who talk to each other for the express purpose of inducing 
changes in the behavior of one of them. } 

Thus viewed, psychotherapy becomes a proper subject for investi- 
gation by one interested in the problems of personality in general. 
Although it remains a special case, it calls less for a special interest. It 
rather recommends itself as a conveniently delimited (in time and 
Space) interaction between persons, with the roles fairly definitely but 
by no means rigidly defined, and with a well-demarcated beginning; 
course, and termination. In the teaching- and research-oriented inst!- 
tutions in which this study was conducted, it is also a situation that 1$ 
rendered most available for intensive scientific investigation. 

This coupling of the problems peculiar to psychotherapy with those 
relevant to the broader domain of all personal interaction derives from 
two converging lines of thought and research. The first of these, stim- 
ulated by practical needs in the psychiatric clinic, has to do with the 
prediction of response to brief psychotherapy. The second, with im- 
plications more broadly social but no less urgent and pragmatically 
important, is concerned with the conditions that make personal inter- 
actions mutually satisfying, constructive, and on-going, on the one 
hand, and antagonizing, destructive, and stultifying, on the other. 

My research design attempted to represent the convergence of 
these two lines of thought. Placing psychotherapy in the broader 
context of personal interaction immediately brings about a shift in the 
balance of interest between therapist and patient. The patient has been 
too much the center of attention in psychiatry, and the importance of 
the personality of the therapist, both in theory-making and in clinical 
practice, has been too much ignored. The study of the therapeutic 
process is certainly incomplete without a thorough evaluation of the 
extent to which it is the therapist as well as the patient who determines 
the form of the interaction. 
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PERSONAL INTERACTION IN GENERAL 


Two persons are interacting with one another when they are in 
perceptual contact and mutually influence each other’s behavior. 

Let us call such a situation a personal interaction. In what terms can 
it best be described? 

Like all other events, it has, first of all, a space-time coordinate. 
That is, we might begin by stating where and when it occurs. These 
two facts alone give it a distinct character, and greatly delimit the 
set of other possible characteristics that personal interactions in gen- 
eral might have. Two persons meeting at a lively party on Saturday 
night are likely to have a personal interaction quite different from 
what they might if they were to meet in church the next morning, 
even though they were otherwise the same people. The personal inter- 
action of two male ulcer patients meeting in a men’s gymnasium 
where they had gone to get some exercise is likely to be quite different 
from that which might result had they found themselves serving on 
the same committee of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. For almost 
any two people, Monday morning at work in the office can be very 
different from Friday afternoon after work in a bar. 

So much for space-time coordinates as determinant of the form of 
personal interaction. Having placed and dated it, we next need to 
know whom it involves. Even in the same place and at the same time, 
two men are likely to interact differently from two women, or from 
a man and a woman. People who bear a superior-subordinate relation 
to one another will interact differently from those whose relation to 
one another is coordinate. Such differences as older and younger, 
stronger and weaker, stupid and intelligent, rich and poor, psychotic 
and sane, will make a difference too in the form of personal inter- 
actions. 

Related to such differences as these, but not entirely co-extensive 
with them, are the need-structures of the persons involved. There are 
some persons whose needs are so intense that they force almost all 
their personal interactions into the same form, thus limiting greatly 
the range of possible response on the part of the other person. Such a 
necessitous and undifferentiated character may be given to all inter- 
actions by, to employ a Freudian-type characterology, the orally de- 
prived person, who strives desperately and incessantly to get from 
others, fearing starvation and abandonment if he is not immediately 
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fed (love, or admiration, or appl 
tinue with the dramatis person 
anal-compulsive, with his need 


ause in some form). So, also, to con- 
ae of the Freudian theatre, may the 
s for order and balance, react franti- 
cally to interaction with a person who is seen as threatening to upset 
things, or who flaunts various derivative forms of anal indiscipline. 
There are, of course, many less compelling and theoretically un- 
claimed needs for which satisfaction is sought, and generally found, 
in personal interaction, From other people one may get information, 
entertainment, helpful criticism, praise, blame, money for services 
rendered, inspiration, sexual satisfaction, food, transportation, votes, 


is : . at is 
and even psychotherapy. Which brings us to the special case that 
the focus of this investigation. 


PERSONAL INTERACTION IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Psychotherapy for 


: r EREE in 
private patients who have some disturbance 
interpersonal relations 


but are not s 


very unhappy, and his persor 
successful in satisfying his n 
be aware of). 

In order to get psychotherapy, then, 
therapist and must pay him money. The 
receives the patient in his office and takes money from him (though 
not in person, of course). He may have many reasons for accepting 
this patient in psychotherapy. One reason may be that he needs the 
money, or at least thinks that what he can buy with the money would 
be nice to have. Another reason may be that he likes to help people 
who are in trouble (behind this reason may lie a host of other reasons): 
Or, it may be an expression of his own creative selfhood to help others 
grow. Then again, he may be moved chiefly by Curiosity, scientific Of 
other: he may like to find things out, to discover the truth of matters. 
In addition, there is a certain amount of gratification to be had from 
being a person of power and wisdom, to whom others come for help- 


: he 
the patient must go to pi 
therapist, on the other hand, 
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It is certainly more bolstering to one’s self-esteem to be a psycho- 
therapist than to bea patient. 

Besides all these motives, it sometimes happens that the therapist is 
himself quite unsuccessful in other personal interactions, and doing 
psychotherapy is one of the few ways in which he can really get into 
contact with other people. 

To these specific motives for doing psychotherapy must be added 
still other characteristics of the therapist which will influence the 
interaction: his physical appearance, his bearing and manner, his basic 
attitudes toward people in general as well as toward patients in par- 
ticular, his views on religion, politics, and art, his group identity, his 
ability to obtain direct sexual satisfaction, the strength of his own 
impulses and his way of handling them, his tolerance of the impulses 
of others; what he desires, what he fears, what he has, what he wants 
but can never get; his loves and his hates; his basic family relationships; 
in short, his personality. 

Not all these things will bear directly on the therapeutic interaction, 
of course. Some will simply not be relevant, other characteristics of 
the therapist may be so handled by him that they play a minimal role 
in the relationship. When we say that a therapist’s skill has increased, 
we mean partly that he has learned how he affects the patient, and 
that he is able to produce desired effects deliberately, with fore- 
thought. Forethought requires some degree of imagination, so that it 
is imagination which determines scope in therapy. Because the thera- 
pist can imagine, he can understand; and, understanding, he can take 
action to affect. If the therapist has imagination, no personality is alien 
to him. 

As we have suggested, the motives and needs of both patient and 
therapist may indeed be many. Withal, the therapist is usually com- 
mitted to a certain integrity in the practice of his high art, so that his 
chief duty to himself and his patient with regard to his own motiva- 
tions is simply to realize their existence and to deal with them as part 
of this particular personal interaction called psychotherapy. Psycho- 
therapy is, before it is anything else, an interaction or transaction be- 
tween two people. 

This much we had fairly clearly in mind before starting the present 
study. As the research progressed, however, other facts that were only 
partly apprehended before suddenly emerged with new distinctness 
and greater importance. For these, there is no ready statistical evi- 
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dence. They will, therefore, be presented simply as one observer's 
account of what he thought he saw emerging from a mass of first- 
order impressions. 

There was, first of all, the importance of unconscious communica- 
tion as a determinant of the forms of many of the interactions. These 
psychiatrists and these patients learned things about one another that 
they did not put into words and that they probably still cannot ver- 
balize. They learned what the other person wanted, what he believed 
in, how he felt toward them, toward the clinic, toward the psychol- 
ogist, toward psychotherapy, toward life in general, and probably the 
patients learned almost as much of these things about the psychiatrists 
as the psychiatrists learned about the patients. 

A second important fact which seemed to emerge was a need for 
some theory of roles to rationalize the various interactions. Newcomb 
has pointed out that “the most persistently self-maintaining systems 
within the organized human personality—including, in particular, the 
self-system—are those which have to do with role relationships.” In 
view of this, it is not surprising that in personal interaction, which is 
largely interpersonal role relationships, the role-structures and role- 
perceptions of the individuals should give to the interaction its pre- 
dominant form. Certainly, much of what happened in these psycho- 
therapeutic relationships may best be explained in terms of such a 
theory. To this end, some effort has been made to clarify the notion 
of roles in personality, and these considerations will be presented ina 
later section, when we are ready to discuss specific interactions in de- 
tail. 

Meanwhile, we shall proceed to a description of the sample, and 
the psychological procedures used in this investigation. 


Description of the sample 


The sample consists of six psychiatric residents and 33 outpatients. 
They participated in psychotherapy on the outpatient services of two 
mental hygiene clinics. 

Four of the psychiatrists were men, two were women. The patients 
numbered 12 men and 21 women. The patients were among the first 


1 Newcomb, T. M., “Role Behaviors in the Stud 


y of Individual Personality and of 
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36 new patients (three of these later dropped out) to begin therapy 
at the clinics in the year this study was started. The psychiatrists con- 
stituted the full complement of new psychiatric residents assigned to 
outpatient service for a six-month period beginning at the same time. 
The psychiatrists were all comparatively inexperienced in intensive 
psychotherapy, and none of them had been, or was being, analyzed. 
They had the benefit, however, of weekly individual consultations 
with experts in psychotherapy, of seminars devoted to case presenta- 
tions and theoretical discussions, and of considerable psychoanalytic 
orientation in the clinics as a whole. 

f The original design of the research called for a total of 36 patients, 
six to each psychiatrist. This aim was not achieved, for in spite of 
whole-hearted cooperation on the part of the director of outpatient 
service, it became necessary, for administrative purposes, to assign 
seven patients to some therapists and only five to others. In addition, 
three patients, for reasons extrinsic to the therapy situation, were un- 
able to return after one or two visits, resulting in one therapist’s 
carrying only three patients, while another carried only four. 

The total number of visits for those remaining in the sample ranged 
from 5 to 56. Patients who came only a few times and then dropped 
out were nevertheless retained in the sample, since this sort of action 
is representative of what generally occurs in outpatient clinics. To 
impose some arbitrary requirement as to length of therapy would 
introduce bias, since some selective factor is operating in causing a 
person to continue the relationship. So long as the therapy was not 
terminated for some reason extrinsic to the therapy situation itself, 
the case was retained in the sample. More will be said later about some 


of the reasons for early terminations. 


Procedure 


Both psychiatrists and patients were given a battery of five tests: the 
Rorschach, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Form 60 
of the Levinson-Sanford Ethnocentrism scale, a sentence completion 
test, and an intelligence test. Because of many invalidations of the 
Sentence completion test, it was later excluded from the data to be 
analyzed here. The intelligence test given to the patients was a short 
form of the Wechsler-Bellevue, consisting of Comprehension, Simi- 
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larities, Digit Symbol, and Block Design. The psychiatrists were 
given the Michigan Vocabulary test. The experimenter interviewed 
most of the patients three times, cach of them at the beginning of 
therapy and three weeks after therapy had begun, and many, although 
not all of them, at the close of therapy. He talked at some length with 
the therapists, anywhere from 10 to 20 times each, and held a formal 
two-hour interview with each therapist at the close of the six-month 
residence on outpatient service. At this interview, each case was dis- 
cussed in detail. 

In addition, the experimenter followed cach case by reading the 
therapist’s notes in the patient’s chart, and thus was able to keep 
fairly well abreast of what was going on. : 

At the conclusion of the therapist’s residence on outpatient service, 
each case was rated independently for degree of improvement by two 
judges, on the basis of a perusal of the charts and the therapist’s report 
on the case in an interview with the judges. The judges were two 
heads of departments at one of the clinics; one of them was the direc- 
tor of outpatient service, and the other was the chief of the psychol- 
ogy section. 

The rating form recognized three degrees of improvement oF lack 
of it, defined as follows: 


1) Much Improved: Considerable or complete relief of ages 
symptoms; significant changes in ways of experiencing the world anc 
relating to people; better capacity for love and work; modification O 
character defenses; decrease in hostility and anxiety. i 

2) Improved: Some decrease in symptoms; attainment of at least 
superficial insight; improved attitude toward trying to get along with 
others; somewhat more stable behavior in general. 


3) Unimproved: Little or no relief of symptoms or change in be- 
havior; no increase of insight, even of the superficial sort. 


Results 


The results of this study may be divided into three gencral areas. 
The first deals with the accuracy of prediction of outcome of psycho- 
therapy from the test results of the patient. Here we shall use this 
sample as a cross-validation group for the testing of certain prognostic 
indices and prediction scales derived by other investigators on other 
samples, as well as to test certain hypotheses of our own. 
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The second general area deals with the possibility of improving 
prediction by considering the test results of therapists as well as those 
of patients. This is done by obtaining judgments from skilled clinical 
psychologists, based upon a consideration of test results. 

The third area deals with particular therapist-patient relationships; 
it is treated by employing qualitative and largely anecdotal material. 
In view of the general disrepute into which the anecdote as scientific 
evidence has fallen, the account of things given on such a basis will 
not be strongly urged. The interview material there cited, however, 
does seem to illumine the test data and outcome ratings very greatly, 
and it is therefore well worth inclusion. While such observations in 
themselves cannot afford scientifically acceptable answers, they do 
pose some quite interesting questions which another research may be 


designed to answer. 


ROLES IN INTERACTION 


So much for the use of personality tests in predicting the outcome 
of psychotherapy. While sharing the interests of the clinician in that 
important practical problem, we spoke earlier of being a least as much 
interested in the more broadly social problem of identifying the con- 
ditions that make some personal interactions mutually satisfying, con- 
g, while others are antagonizing, destructive, 


structive, and on-goin 
and stultifying. 

The ramifications of this general q 
able. Indeed, they suggest many fascinating problems for psychologi- 
cal investigation. What is the psychological basis for an enduring 
friendship, or an enduring enmity? Why do adult persons love one 

That makes for extremely successful 


another, or hate one another? W 
marriage, or for divorce? Is it indeed true that nations cannot get 


along with one another, or is it diplomats who do not agree? (One is 
reminded of the Mauldin cartoon whose caption is a newspaper dis- 
patch which describes glowingly the not-to-be-denied spearhead of a 
certain Allied attack. Above it Mauldin drew a picture of some very 
and sick-of-it-all young men, who, as it hap- 
pened, were the spearhead. Nations, like armies, are finally only some 
people, who may get along or not get along with one another.) 

In the 33 instances of personal interaction that have been intensively 


uestion are, of course, consider- 


ured, dirty, hungry, 
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studied in this investigation, many of these larger problems are pre- 
sented in microcosm. In attempting to understand them, we have 
come gradually to accept a conceptual scheme whose basic unit of 
analysis we have called the “role-integrate.” This scheme relies upon 
some common-sense notions of perception as it functions in personal- 
ity. 
We might begin by distinguishing between the sorts of roles that 
are “played” and the sorts of roles that are “lived.” We will be talk- 
ing always about the latter. One who plays a role is acting as if he 
were the sort of person who might live that role. On the stage, and 
all too often in real life, a role is acted. Psychologists in the Office of 
Strategic Services during World War II observed that some psycho- 
pathic candidates for O.S.S. irregular warfare assignments proved 
excellent at role-playing and were over-rated as to personal effective- 
ness on this account. While he is good at role-playing, the psychopath 
is curiously deficient in role-taking, or what we have here called role- 
living. Such living of a role involves the integration of certain con- 
sistent ways of behaving socially in relation to other people; for 
example, in a fatherly manner, or as a clown, or a rebel, or a big 
brother, or a helpful soul, or a gay blade, and so on. If we call such 
socially recognized consistency in behavior “role-integrates,” then we 
may describe the total personality as a set of such role-integrates, 
themselves more or less synthesized into an organic whole in the 
mature person. 

Certain role-integrates may be more appropriate than others for 
certain situations. One mark of the healthy personality is the flexibil- 
ity of these role-integrates, and the ease with which the appropriate 
one becomes predominant over the others. A person’s feeling of being 
himself all the time is largely dependent on the consistency of his role- 
integrates, and the extent to which he lives them rather than plays 
them. 

Now the importance of such an analysis for the understanding of 
personal interaction is precisely this: the role-integrates that come tO 
the fore in a given person in a given relationship may do so largely 
because of the other person in the interaction, or at least because © 
how he is perceived. One may speak not only of the differentiation 9 
the structure of role-integrates within the perceiving person, but also 
of the differentiatedness or undifferentiatedness of his perception of 
the role structure of the perceived person. In general, a well-differ- 
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entiated role structure goes along with differentiated perception of 


the roles of others. 
Perhaps we can make clearer here what we mean by differentiation 


of perception of the roles of others. Let us take as examples two of 
the more important culturally and biologically defined roles: man and 
woman. Both men and women are also persons, with an immense 
variety of individual role-capacities more or less unrelated to their 
gender. To some men, however, woman are women, and to some 
Women, men are men. That is to say, persons may be perceived by 
other persons as being, above all, members of a certain sex, and this 
single perception tends to blur other distinctions and subtle differences 
which actually exist in the perceived object. It is the unfortunate fate 
of Negroes, Jews, and other members of minority groups in our 
Society to be perceived, above all, as Negroes, Jews, et al., by an un- 
comfortably large percentage of the population (including other 
Negroes and Jews). They are almost forced to act the role assigned 
them, and to be, above all, Negroes and Jews. They have been per- 
ceived, by others and sometimes by themselves, in an undifferentiated 
fashion. 

It is just this sort of undiff 
that leads most often to destructiveness 
interaction. This is not always the case, 
adhered-to roles occasionally tend to comp 


erentiated perception of the roles of others 
and stultification in personal 
of course, for rather rigidly 

Jement one another and, 


in the case of psychotherapy, to eventuate in a favorable therapeutic 
outcome. In general, however, rigidity of role-perception tends to 
retard therapeutic progress, OF, if the roles indeed clash, to force the 
termination of the therapy. 

By way of illustration, we may consider in some detail a few of the 
interactions in this sample, giving especially close scrutiny to some of 
the cases that did not progress as the test results would have predicted, 
or that eventuated successfully in spite of an apparently poor prog- 
nosis. In some of these examples the predominant role-integrates of 
therapist and patient proved complementary and conducive to success 
1n therapy; in others they proved complementary, but conducive to 
failure; in others they were incompatible, and caused abandonment of 
the therapy; and in still others at least one of the interacting persons 
was sufficiently flexible so that an appropriate role-integrate was 
brought to the fore and ensured the successful outcome of the therapy. 
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Therapist A and four of his patients 


We shall begin by a brief description of the therapist. He is a man 
in his late thirties, of authoritative bearing and demeanor. In conversa- 
tion he tends to make pronouncements, to pontificate, to supply rare 
information. He is particularly well-read and authoritative on the 
subject of Roman history and law. He has a strong interest in the 
history of sex symbolism and sex practices through the ages and in 
different parts of the world. 

Both from test data and interview material it is evident that this 
therapist cathects intellect very strongly. His Rorschach protocols are 
filled with erudite responses, and in taking down the record the cx- 
perimenter several times had to ask him to stop and to spell some of 
the words. On the Michigan Vocabulary test he scored at the 98th 
percentile of college seniors in both Physical Sciences and Biological 
Sciences, and at the 93rd percentile in mathematics (in contrast to his 
three low scores on Fine Arts, Sports, and Human Relations). 

In looking at the Rorschach inkblots, this therapist showed a very 
strong tendency to interpret variations in shading as indicating vista. 
This is a highly selective response to shading, involving as it does an 
actual distortion of the medium, in contrast to the reaction to shading 
as surface texture. A set of perceptual preferences or habits so mark- 
edly deviant in this direction leads one to look for an associated lack 
of spontaneity in responding to the environment, and a certain cold- 
ness and non-receptive attitude toward personal interaction. A rigid 
conscience, concern with status, and maintenance of psychological 
distance through intellectualization are some of the other character 
traits that go along with this way of perceiving the world. 

One of this therapist’s woman patients (not included in this sample) 
developed a strong “negative transference” to him after two visits, and 
in an outburst of rage at him informed him that he was “a conceited 
prig” and “always trying to play Swami.” On the next visit, this pa- 
tient brought a very large dog to the therapy hour with her; she com- 
plained during this hour about how different this therapist was from 
her previous therapist. By way of pointing out to the patient that 
different people have different ways of doing things, Therapist A said, 
“Now here we have a dog. You trained that dog, didn’t you? Some- 
one else might have trained the dog differently. Well, this situation 15 
just like that. Some psychiatrists have one way of doing things, others 
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do things differently.” This illustrates fairly well the therapist’s basi- 
cally authoritarian attitude toward therapy, although it certainly would 
not be fair to infer that his technique is consistently auhoritarian. By 
intention he assumes a non-directive approach, though he is always 
liable to “tell the patient what's what.” Furthermore, this authori- 
tarianism pervades his whole attitude, his manner of speaking, his very 
posture as he sits in his office. 

Two of this therapist’s patients responded quite well to psycho- 
therapy and were clearly improved at the end of several months. Two 
others, however, in spite of having very favorable scores on tests that 
predict response to therapy, terminated therapy after about one 
month, with no improvement. It is of some interest to examine the 
nature of these four interactions. 

This therapist’s most successful case was a 38-year-old woman, of 
German birth and rearing, who entered therapy to “try to under- 
stand” what caused her stomach upsets and her pre-menstruation 
irritability and hostility coward her husband. In contrast to her thera- 
pist, this ‘patient responded to shading primarily as surface texture, a 
perceptual preference generally related to passivity, compliance, 
nda generalized hunger for food, security, and love. 


Contact-craving, a 
frequently throughout her interview with the 


The patient smiled : inte: V 
psychologist and gave a definite impression of sensitivity, desire to be 
liked, honesty, and high intelligence. Asked how the therapy was 
as after the third therapeutic session), she offered hesi- 
tantly, “The doctor seems to me to be very aggressive. He keeps ask- 
ing me many questions about sex practices, and seems to want to stay 
always on that subject. Of course, I suppose he knows what he is 
about.” When next seen by the psychologist, a couple of months 
later, this patient was carrying a copy of Freud’s General Introduc- 
tion to Psychoanalysis, and she spoke of the need for a better transla- 
tion of Freud. Asked about her relations with her therapist, she 
replied that they were “very, very good.” She said that she had a great 
deal of confidence in him. “At first I didn’t think I would like him, 
and was afraid to tell him things, but now all is different. I am begin- 
Ning to understand the real reasons why I do a lot of things. Often I 
Wish to telephone him during the week and tell him things I have 
thought of. I feel berter all the time, and I think much of it I owe to 
the Doctor. He has a very positive approach to problems. He is sure 


going (this w 
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of himself, and I think that is good. Also, I have gotten much out of 
reading the books.” e , 

When several weeks later one of the staff psychologists interviewed 
the therapist about this patient, he reported that she was getting along 
very well. She was enjoying sexual relations with her husband more 
than she ever had before, and she was also becoming more able to tell 
her husband if she really did not want relations at a certain time 
(though previously she had felt it necessary to submit silently). In 
talking about the patient, the therapist referred to her as “one smart 
woman” and spoke admiringly of the way in which she was able to 
“pick things up.” He said also that “the transference there is really 
getting hot.” It seemed evident that there was a certain amount of 
counter-transference as well, and that the patient was improving 1n 
this situation in which she was a little girl being taken care of by a 
superior, authoritative, and approving person—to her, a benevolent 
father. She was undoubtedly participating in a process of intellectuali- 
zation, but there was real emotional gain as well. Even though the 
personal interaction was marked by a large element of innocent eroti- 
cization, which might militate against lasting improvement in the long 
run, it remains true that the short-term gain was definite and worth- 
while. And perhaps one is not really entitled to skepticism about its 
enduring character or its inferiority to a more skillfully managed psy- 
choanalysis, since it is rather difficult to assess the lasting effects of 
either. 

The other patient with whom this therapist had marked success was 
a 39-year-old, neat-appearing, soft-voiced woman who at first gave an 
impression of sedateness, which later seemed closer to flatness O 
affect. Both the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and 
Rorschach indicated some psychotic tendencies, although there was @ 
healchy amount of anxiety shown on the Multiphasic, and good 
recovery of interpretative capacity on the colored cards of the Ror- 
schach after an initial poverty of response. Her history indicated brief 
previous lapses into a sort of schizoid withdrawal, with the possibility 


that she had been actively psychotic, although not hospitalized, several 
months earlier. 


This difficult case showed distinct improvement during six months 
of therapy. In recording his impressions of this patient after her third 
visit, the therapist wrote, “This is a 39-year-old infant, who still craves 
Mama in what she says and does. She is weak and functions in an 1m- 
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effectual way. She retreats from situations she is powerless to control.” 
The urgency of the patient’s infantile needs aroused the therapist’s 
defenses, and he rejected her needs as strongly as he rejected the 
infantile part of himself. He showed a rather open contempt for her 
weakness, and doubted that she was capable of being “improved” by 
anything he could do. She was more or less beyond the pale. As he 
remarked in the outcome-rating session, “She just views me as some- 
one to talk to—she’s never talked to anyone about herself before. If 
she found someone down the street from her to talk to, it would 
have the same effect.” Of significance, however, is the fact that what 
this therapist was continually doing with the patient was insisting on 
the realities of her life-situation, relentlessly refusing to cater to her 
regressive tendencies, and continually buttressing the integrative and 
reality-oriented forces within her. At a crucial time in her life, he 
stood for hard facts and being sensible, playing a role that was natural 
for him and happily conjunctive with the needs of the patient. 

This same therapist produced quite a contrary effect on two 
women patients who seemed, on the basis of test results, to be good 
bets for improvement in psychotherapy. Both these women termi- 
nated therapy in the second month, and, bya curious coincidence, im- 
mediately following the session in which the therapist had suggested 
doing the usual physical examination at the next hour. They were 
rather similar in personality structure, as indicated by the tests; both 
were diagnosed as mild cases of hysteria. Afraid of their own aggres- 
sive and sexual impulses, they dealt with them generally by over- 
control and by achieving distance from them through strong repres- 
sion and conversion mechanisms. The measure of safety they had thus 
achieved (though at the price of severe headaches) was suddenly 
threatened by our therapist's frank approach to sex in psychotherapy. 
When in addition he proposed to undress them in the interests of 
medical knowledge, they found physical distance safer than psycho- 
logical distance in guarding them from their own impulses; and so 


they terminated therapy and were rated unimproved. A slower thera- 
peutic approach to central conflicts might have resulted in more 
two patients, but the needs of the 


successful outcomes for these 
therapist and the role he assumed were simply incompatible with 
while he had to be 


their needs and their roles. They had to be modest 
frank, 
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Conflicts of sex role 


One of the male therapists in this sample suffered acute anxiety 
which seemed to stem from his basic doubt as to his own sex role, and 
a fear of the passive desires that he experienced. This not uncommon 
conflict, while its effect was pervasive and influenced many of his 
personal relations, became especially intense in interactions involving 
other men with similar problems. We shall describe here one such 
interaction involving a male patient who was similar to the therapist. 

This therapist, a quite intelligent and sensitive individual, experi- 
enced specifically genital homosexual desires, and was in an acute 
state of conflict because of them. His very complex system of de- 
fenses was organized around his fear of such impulses, which he was 
firmly resolved not to indulge. His Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory profile, while within the normal range except for the 
Masculinity-Femininity score (T-score of 76), showed a patterning 
of scores, especially in the interrelations of Hysteria, Paranoia, and 
Schizophrenia, which indicated that he was experiencing considerable 
stress. The Rorschach record, a long, complex, and highly original 
one, showed a great deal of inanimate movement and many vista re- 
sponses. There was much less human movement than one would have 
expected from a person of such intelligence and originality, suggest- 
ing perhaps an inhibition of fantasy life because of the danger of con- 
fronting, even in fantasy, the intense impulses which found expression 
in the inanimate movement responses. The impulses are intellectualized 
rather than transformed in fantasy. 

If we accept response to color as an indicator of ability to handle 
emotional stimuli, it would seem that frequently this therapist must 
either dissociate or be overwhelmed. He gave two pure color re- 
sponses, and one response where color is the primary determinant and 
the form is poor (CF-). Three other responses employed color in an 
arbitrary fashion (that is, it is not an essential part of the percept), 
but with good form. He recovers quite well on Card X, however, an 
at the very end gives three good color responses where form is 
primary. In brief, the therapist was an exceptionally intelligent and 
capable person with a disturbing problem of his own. 

The patient can perhaps best be introduced simply by including 
here the psychological report that the research psychologist wrote in 
reporting his test results. i 
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At his first appointment for testing, this 38-year-old architect seemed 
quite self-possessed, gracious, and almost condescending. Deliberate in 
speech and movements, he had a very distinctive bearing and mien, and 
in conversation showed himself quite intelligent and well-informed. 

On the Rorschach the patient gave many highly original, imaginative 
responses, which in spite of their unusual nature showed excellent cor- 
respondence to actual forms present in the blots. His responses were 
generally complexly determined, with a good deal of attention to such 
surface characteristics as texture and color. For the most part, however, 
he saw movements or vistas in the blots, and in such abundance that one 
suspects that the psychological equivalent of such easy distortion of the 
medium is a facile use of projection as a defense. Undoubtedly in this 
patient there is a good deal of residual magical thinking, which ordi- 


narily tends to be discounted somewhat by his high intelligence and his 
excellent correspondence with reality in its formal aspects. Perhaps an- 
other way of saying this is that for most purposes he sees the world as it 
is and is able to take cognizance of it in gaining his own ends, but in 
certain highly significant personal relations and in dynamically important 
sorts of relations he continues to act on erroncous premises whose be- 
ginnings lie in the animistic period of his childhood. 

Some clue as to the nature of these erroncous premises may be gained 
from some of the specific responses. There is considerable passive, 
feminine imagery, generally followed immediately by strong, mascu- 
‘action. On Card VII, which frequently elicits uncon- 


line, centrifugal acti 

scious material about the subject’s mother, he sees a bay and “a huge 

harbor . . . gives the harbor impression . . . sort of the feeling of a shelter. 
g 


I seem to associate it with safety, for some reason. Some place you could 
go and lock yourself in.” At this point the patient made a long and al- 
most compulsive digression to tell of his recent travels about the world, 
and how when he began to feel the uneasiness which led to his present 
condition he decided to go from one port to another, seeking a place 
where he could find rest. As he named each port and described his entry 
into it, he would say, “But no - - - I could tell that that wasn’t it . . . it 


just wasn’t it.” 


Along with the archaic oral longing expressed in this imagery there 


goes a considerable amount of castration anxiety, with frequent symbols 
of it occurring in the content of the responses. Fears of the passive, 
feminine position resulting from identification with the mother have 
led to counterphobic aggressive action, especially toward men. There 
seems also to be some guilt about the death of the father, an unconscious 
belief that it was his hostility which caused his father to die. The result 


of this constellation is a sadistic superego and a great need to defend 

against homosexuality by repression and projection. 

visit for testing, three weeks after the 
If-possessed air, and was dressed sloppily 


On the occasion of his second 
first, the patient had lost his se 
dapper appearance. He was also un- 


in contrast to his earlier almost 
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shaven. He seemed somewhat confused and uncertain of himself. In 
general, he looked as though he had had a bad three weeks. 

On this occasion he was given the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. The Multiphasic, which generally gives an accurate picture 
of present clinical state as well as a description of the dynamic inter- 
action of control and defense mechanisms, shows severe overt pathology 
in a personality which ordinarily is rather well-controlled but which is 
currently being pushed almost to the borders of a psychosis by unac- 
ceptable id-impulses. The defenses seem over-extended, but the picture 
is of a personality actively engaged in a struggle for a new equilibrium. 
The danger of a psychosis should not be minimized, but the patient 
does have certain health-tending strengths which make the psycho- 
therapeutic outlook fairly hopeful. 

Within the therapy itself, the whole area of passivity toward the 
father, fear of seduction and castration, and repressed hostility which 
may burst out suddenly, provides the crucial problems which the 
therapist must handle. 


Following the first two interviews with the patient, the therapist 
wrote: 


From a distance, I find this patient attractive, both physically and 
intellectually. He uses words very effectively and is bright. His con- 
fusion with relation to his own social role—i.c., ambivalence toward the 
working class and attempted, but unsuccessful, identification with the 
upper class is very apparent and lends a note of insincerity to him 
which shines through. This is apparent in the tendency—just percepti- 
ble—to obsequiousness with higher status people. 


Several trends previously suggested by the test results are evident in 
these remarks. The opening phrase, “from a distance,” expresses the 
sort of perception which the patient’s vista responses on the Rorschach 
had suggested as typical. The reference to “obsequiousness with 
higher status people” may very well be an expression also of passivity 
toward the father, interpreted here by the therapist as having to do 
primarily with class identification. 

The therapist’s verbalizations in talking about this case are also re- 
vealing of some of the dynamic under-currents. In remarking on the 
irregularity with which the patient kept appointments, he said, 
“Whenever I felt we were really getting close, then he would miss his 
appointment.” Again, “He was very obsequious to me at times . - - 
sort of putting me up there.” Other remarks of this sort were, “He 
just wants me to be a wedge for him,” and “He’d like for me to be 
over him.” 
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The interaction finally took on an extremely anxious and hostile 
character, and after a session in which for the first time there was 
considerable overt homosexual content, the therapist became openly 
angry and the patient did not return for several weeks. When he 
finally did call to make another appointment, the therapist demanded 
to know why he hadn’t called to break previous appointments if he 
did not intend to keep them. The therapist reported that he then 
asked, “Well, now, have you decided whether you really want to 
plied in an “enraged” tone, “Of course I do.” 
aft psychologists later that this 
ard him in the course of the 


come in?” The patient re 
The therapist remarked to one of the st 
was the first expression of hostility tow 
therapy. He then added, “But the things that guy would say about me 
if he would only talk ought to be in print. I mean, woulda’ be fitto 


print.” 
The uncertainty of both therapist and patient about the sex role of 
generated so much anxiety 


a himself and the other person finally g 
that the situation became intolerable. The interaction simply could 


Not go on. Eventually the patient was transferred to another therapist 
Who reports that there has been considerable improvement and con- 


Unuing progress. 

Tt should not be thought that the therapist w 
aware of these disturbing under-currents in the 
Consultation on the case with a number of skil 
this period of time he also tried to make arrangements 
analysis. It was evident that the relationship was a signi 
as a disturbing one for him too, and perhaps ultimately it will prove 
to have been quite a beneficial one. He displayed a high degree of 
Conscientiousness and personal integrity, and it is not to his discredit 
rang his own needs and problems were at that particular moment in his 
lee too pressing for him to carry out successfully his very difficult 

k. 


zas himself entirely un- 
interaction. He sought 
led people, and during 
for a personal 
ficant as well 


A " 
therapist in spite of himself 


Another male therapist who had a few problems of his own was 
eee quite successful in several difficult cases. In his Rorschach 
3 rd there was a definite preference for the use of shading as per- 
Pective, and an inhibition of human movement percepts. There was 


ne 
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also considerable castration symbolism in the record; his fears seemed 
centered on failure of potency and competence, perhaps related to 
the fact that he was now beginning psychiatric training after many 
years in general practice and was much older than the other residents. 
He saw the animal on Card VIII as “trying to move along, looks like 
he’s stuck a little bit, his foot dragging.” Later he returned to this 
response and added, “One can see a sort of strain in this animal—a sort 
of concern about not being able to move along.” He saw a rooster on 
Card III, and remarked of the percept, “. . . though that tail doesn’t 
go along with the rooster.” On Card IV he saw a foot and a leg, re- 
marking that “the leg is heavy compared to the rest of the drawing.” 
The middle section of Card V was seen as “a rabbit that doesn’t have 
much speed or action left in it—the way it’s extended out—just 
stretched out.” 

All of this therapist’s Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
scores were within the normal range except Masculinity-Femininity 
(71). The one curious feature of an otherwise rather innocuous 
record is a score of 56 on the Lie Scale. An elevation on this scale, if 
earned in good faith, betokens an uncommon and slightly pretentious 
sort of moral goodness, appropriate perhaps to a cleric but rather 
unusual in a psychiatrist. A compulsive and unrealistic tendency 1 
this direction was shown also on the Levinson-Sanford scale; the 
therapist wrote on the test booklet, “Let’s leave Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, Mohammedans and all, out of these questions.” The evi- 
dent intent of this remark was to express a sort of super-non-ethno- 
centrism, but it showed a rather astonishing failure to grasp the actual 
purpose of the questionnaire. The therapist in general is reluctant tO 
commit himself to any opinions or to express any hostility. 

The patient was a short, dark, pleasant-faced fellow who appeared 
rather sad, lackadaisical, and passive. His peak score on the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory was on Depression, with a sec- 
ondary peak on Psychasthenia. This is the profile of a depressive 
character, chronically pessimistic about things, a bit worrisome, gen- 
erally seeing the world through blue-colored glasses. He reminds one 


of the Thurber character who was introduced with the comment, 


“This is my brother Ed. He’s given up.” (The New Yorker, Sept. 1, 
1934). 

At the time of the first testing session, this patient was quite ob- 
viously depressed, speaking slowly and in a low tone. When he was 
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Seen again a couple of weeks later, he still did not seem very energetic, 
but he was not nearly so depressed. One of the staff psychologists 
asked him what had caused him to feel better, and he replied, “Oh, I 
don’t know—guess it just sort of wore off.” 

The brief notes on the Rorschach written by the research psy- 


chologist at the time of testing were as follows: 


The impression given by the Rorschach is of a very passive, rather 
castrate individual who is afraid of expressing hostility, or, for that 
Matter, of feeling it. He is otherwise in excellent contact with reality, 
and he responds well emotionally. He should be able to relate easily to 
People and to form normal emotional bonds with others. He has ade- 
quate inner resources. His chief problems seem to be in the area of de- 
pendency, and great sensitivity to rejection, especially by father figures; 

The patient’s symptomatology seems to be expressed aee aw ay 
of life, although some of his anxiety is probably somatize pemo 
Intestinally. It is to be expected that successful psychotherapy with se 
Would have to be a long process, and that it would continue aoe wit! 
4 very accepting and tolerant therapist who would not arouse e p- 
tient’s strong castration anxiety. Ultimately it might be possible fort n 
Patient to assume a more phallic role, but the change could be expecte 


to be very slow and gradual. 


; 4 . herapist 
In commenting on this patient early in the therapy, the iir 
*racterized him as, “Congenial—pleasant—not digging fe : ae 
i 5 p, Å y KS 
“cepts life—wants general happiness and security. 4 ae ostol 
a g wer 7 S 
i he remarked, “I can take it easy with him compared wit i ae 
eit People around here.” This comment referred to nis PEO e i 
ea rae a é $ in some d1 a 
rie gues at the clinic, with whom he was having 
e tme, : 
E i r at the therapist 
Ssentially what happened in the therapy was th Pp. 


Made j ; bim. One of 
ade it clear that the patient had nothing to fear from bin 


p Patient's chief symptoms was a “frightened feeling in my e 

T l'm around the boss” at work. This seemed to bea E uka 
n childhood fear of his very stern step-father, who es ni 
t 8¢s often threatened to kill his wife’s children. The pa 

the step-father had a gun to do it with, too. eer ie 
Tiie therapist, however, apparently did not et on anything 
else ee ae eee ae Sided that maybe 

a he patient accepted the encouragement, an ee! cont y A 
Ww Would be better off if he weren’t working for any a i e il 

orking for himself instead (a view in which the therapist heartily 


ch 
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concurred). He finally decided to try to start his own doughnut busi- 


ness, and shortly thereafter brought in a dozen doughnuts for the 
therapist, who found them delicious. 


TWO CONSCIOUSLY PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC THERAPISTS 


Probably the most important thing to be said about the two thera- 
pists who remain to be discussed is that they were able to make almost 
all their personal interactions with patients into genuinely psycho- 
therapeutic interactions. Both of them had high intelligence, honesty 
of purpose, and a conceptual scheme of sufficient scope and subtlety 
to enable them to cognize their roles clearly as well as to feel them and 
be emotionally committed to them. 

These two therapists, a man and a woman, were, in addition, reason- 
ably burdened by their own private neuroses. However, they were re- 
markably self-aware, and they dealt with their own feelings and 
motivations as important parts of the phenomena of the therapeutic 
situation, to be used in helping them to understand the patient, and in 
helping the patient to understand himself. 

We will begin by describing two of the patients of the male thera- 
pist, and indicate briefly what happened in the two interactions. 

The first patient, age 31, was a tall, athletically-built man of rather 
Prepossessing appearance. He spoke in an intelligent, competent man- 
ner. He was obviously very tense, however, and seemed to be control- 
ling himself only with some effort. He displayed a certain amount of 


hostility toward the testing procedure, but was overtly cooperative 
and uncomplaining. 


The patient’s Minnesota Multi 


phasic Personality Inventory is typi- 
cal of the most clear- 


cut cases of psychopathy or impulse neurosis. 
Basic to the personality structure is a very deep and primitive oral 
fixation, with subsequent reaction formation against it. Direct satis- 
faction of libidinal impulses is sought, rather than repression or substi- 
tution. Conflicts tend to be acted out, and there is a constant flight 
from anxiety rather than an attempt to endure it. Associated with the 
underlying orality and passivity is considerable hostility which is also 
expressed orally (by such means as sarcasm, invective, and biting)- 


What is most feared is the passivity, and dominance-submission is the 
characteristic conflict. 
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There is a considerable tendency toward self-dramatization. The 
primitive oral longing may lead to alcoholism or drug addiction, and 
Sexuality in such cases is usually polymorphous perverse. Such anxiety 
as is not handled by character defenses may be expressed gastro- 
intestinally. 

The Rorschach showed poverty of inner resources, an inability to 
sublimate or obtain substitutive gratification. Impulses are responded 
to in an uncontrolled fashion. Depression and anxiety are evident, the 
depression being the more prominent of the two. There is a good deal 
of sexual preoccupation, and judgment defect manifests itself chiefly 
in that area. Otherwise, contact with reality is good. 

The patient had been divorced once, and he was not married to the 
woman with whom he was presently living, although they had been 
living together for several years. He came into the clinic purely on 
an impulse, although he had occasionally entertained the idea in the 
past because of a vague feeling of dissatisfaction with certain aspects 
of his own behavior, such as his promiscuity, his predilection for pros- 
titutes as sexual partners, and his tendency to look for unusual forms 
of excitement and entertainment when drunk. His common-law wife 
Was fairly tolerant of these failings, but he was worried that sooner or 
later he would get in trouble with the police, which would interfere 
with his profession as a teacher. He appeared to have no particular 
anxiety or neurotic symptoms. T: . 

The therapist reported that the therapeutic interviews were gen- 
erally “very man to man . . . the patient manipulated the situation so 
that we seemed to be sort of jolly buddies rather than patient and 
doctor, He refused to admit of any professional distance between us. 

he interviews were more like casual chats than therapeutic sessions. 

here was, nevertheless, a very strong transference. As the transfer- 
€nce increased in intensity, and the patient’s passive desires got closer 
to the surface, his acting out of this conflict began to take a very 
hostile form. It manifested itself both generally, toward all the peo- 
ple in his environment, and more particularly, toward Jewish girls. 
(The therapist, as it happened, was Jewish; the patient was not.) It 
finally became evident that it was more than coincidence that every 
Saturday afternoon or evening, following the therapeutic hour, the 
Patient succeeded in seducing some Jewish girl or other, generally 
taking a different one each week. He seemed to have an especial pref- 
rence for girls who were interested in psychology or psychiatry, 
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either as an amateur preoccupation or because they were themselves 
sy chiatric patients. ; ie 
i addition. this patient found the occasion to hurl the epithet ‘ aan 
Jew” at a Jewish person of his acquaintance, although actually he i 
always liked this person and had never before had any po 
aversion to Jews. It seems reasonable to entertain the notion that 7 
partial identification with the therapist, and his own passive pan 
sexual desires toward the therapist, caused a violent resurgence © ie 
counter-phobic defenses and a rejection and abasement of all that v 
Jewish, feminine, and weak. r a 
The therapist dealt with this situation by a gradual summing a 
the material in such a way that it became quite evident that at 
was being displaced from the therapist to other Jews, and that Jen 
ness was especially repugnant partly for the reason that it represen a 
part of the patient himself. When his hostility towards the aa ss 
was thus recognized and out in the open, the patient became ame 
quiet, hesitant, and soft in manner. The therapist reported gbenre 
an actual “flattening” of the patient’s facies at this time, togeth 
with a general settling down of a depressive mood. : it 
On one occasion, the patient came in drunk, having been © 
drinking all night. At this time he gave vent to considerable hostility, 
its first object being the psychological tests and the psychologist: 
When the therapist pointed out that this too might be displaced, the 
patient turned violently upon the therapist himself, and began tO 
compare psychologists very favorably with psychiatrists. 
The patient’s hostility was evinced plainly in his expressive move 


ment during this hour, as he began many aggressive gestures which 
he quickly inhibited. Finally he broke down and cried. Afterward 
he said he felt better, 


“like after sleeping with a woman.” Following 
this, a good deal of passive homosexual material emerged in his assoc!” 
ations, and this was dealt with very effectively and in an anxiety- 
relieving manner by the therapist. 


All the gain that the therapist would claim for this patient after six 


months of psychotherapy was that the patient had been rendered more 
available for treatment. In view 


> of the extreme difficulty of working 
with such psychopathic character disorders, this modest gain is indeed 
rather praiseworthy. The therapist had acted like a therapist, putting 
behind him a number of other, "npsychotherapeutic responses he 
might have made: as, for example, a Jew to an anti-Semite, or a fairly 
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moral and rather inhibited character to a thoroughly amoral and 


Impulse-ridden one. 
The second case was that of a woman of 27, who had recently been 


divorced. Upon seeing her for the first time, one recalled only in retro- 
Spect that she was rather pretty and quietly well-dressed; the first 
Impression she gave was of tremendous agitation, simply a huge 
volume of anxiety erupting through her defenses. She came in looking 
frightened to death, an expression almost of terror on her face. She 
twisted her hands constantly. She refused at first to take any of the 
tests. When the first Rorschach card was presented to her, she quickly 
looked away, and stared steadfastly into a corner of the office, refusing 
to look at the card. After a few minutes of silence, the research psy- 
chologist remarked, “Well, as you know, of course, everything you 
Say will be held against you.” The ironic tone of this, combined with 
the obvious clement of truth in the statement (do any psychologists 
really think that the patient believes “there are no right or wrong 
answers”?), caused her to laugh, and she forthwith turned around 
and glanced at the card, giving a quick response to it. She finally took 
the entire test, although it took a very long time to administer, and 
throughout it she voiced exclamations of dismay in a despairing tone 
of voice, 

In spite of all this, the examiner did no ; 
Patient found the testing quite so trying an experience as her surface 
behavior would indicate. There was a distinct feeling of emotional 
Contact with her, and in fact there was something subtly seductive 


about much of her behavior. 
The brief clinical report on the Rors' 
Phasic Personality Inventory was as follows: 


t get the impression that the 


chach and Minnesota Multi- 


ich, imaginative fantasy life on the Ror- 


schach. This capacity for vicarious experience is used far more often 
than techniques for obtaining direct attainment of goals; the patient 
seeks to sublimate and substitute rather than gratify her impulses. There 
is some emotional response of a direct sort, but it is greatly over- 
balanced by the tendency to experience in fantasy rather than in fact. 
Contact with reality is excellent throughout, and there is evidence of 
Considerable sensitivity. The patient’s appeal is for oral sustenance; con- 
tact-craving is expressed in the use of shading as texture 1n rather strik- 
ing fashion. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic profile w 
Scales, its configuration suggesting a severe 


The patient displayed a r 


as highly elevated on many 
hysterical neurosis, with 
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: as 
displacement almost as prominent a mechanism as repression, Phon 
and obsessive thinking were the chief forms of displacement. mee ri 
problem is control of impulsivity. The Multiphasic porurs i elements 
that of a ruminative-obsessive personality, but the hysterica 
are somewhat more prominent. NR f the grosser 

Psychotherapy may be effective in relieving some 0 Situs in 
symptomatology in this patient. Her subtle manipulative techniq 


: f ` ; sly to analy- 
interpersonal relations will certainly yield much more slowly t 
sis, however. 


; t 

The therapy concentrated to an unusual degree upon a woring i 

of the interpersonal relationship of the therapist and the po sie 

relationship was entered into quite intensely by the patient, ang eon 
hour was a concentrated emotional experience. Here are the wr 


: ; nonths 
comments of the therapist about the patient after a couple of n 
of therapy: 


x . i be- 
ant Impression of a clinging, demanding, 
affection and involvement. 


ing on what each could get from the other. Ne 
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Sa with some hope the possibility of making a happy life for 
The other “consciously psychotherapeutic” therapist, a woman of 
33, had a very rich and complex personality; she was highly sophisti- 
cated culturally and active intellectually. She gave an unusually large 
number (13) of human movement responses on the Rorschach, as well 
as 5 inanimate movement responses and 4 responses involving animal 
Movement. These were counter-balanced by a total of 21 responses 
to formal or surface characteristics of the blot, including 6 responses 
to color, 10 to form, and 5 to texture. The richness of the symbolic 
imagery in the movement responses, as well as a tendency to use color 
symbolically, suggests a highly sublimated personality, a capacity to 
elevate the merely personal to the artistic and to see the trivial and the 
Commonplace in a context more cosmic and tragic. 
_ The patient, on the other hand, was a statistician. Twenty-two of 
his 31 Rorschach responses were pure form, and he gave only one 
The content was chiefly geographical 
anatomical, and animal. Twenty-five of 
his responses were to large details; only three involved the whole blot. 
This patient entered therapy because he had been suffering from a 
8reat deal of stomach upset, and because he had finally been told by 
his physician that it was probably due to emotional problems. Asked 
about what he expected from therapy, he replied, “I just want to get 
tid of my stomach disturbance. If that means that I have problems that 
have to solve in order to get rid of the stomach trouble, then I guess 
ll have to work on them. But what I’m really concerned about is the 


Stomach discomfort.” 
This problem-solving app 


uman movement response. 
(coast-lines, islands, maps), 


roach to the emotional life was thoroughly 
Characteristic of the patient, and was certainly understandable in the 
light of his unfortunate childhood history. His mother died shortly 
after his birth (in Germany), and his father left him with the maternal 
8tandmother and departed, never to be seen by the patient again. He 
Was taken care of by the grandmother and his aunt, being led first to 

elieve that the grandmother was his mother, and then later being told 
that the aunt was his mother. He finally discovered that neither was 
his mother, and that his real mother had reportedly died needlessly as 


a result of some physician’s laxity. 
All this the patient related in a casual, unemotional tone, as though 


€ were reciting a history lesson. 
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n 
At age five, the patient was placed in an orphanage. sence 
Germany were no freer of anti-Semitism than was oe z alee 
country, and the patient, who was not only Jewish but also cial oute 
Jewish,” soon learned that even among orphans he was an agin ont 
cast. It is not surprising that in this emotional atmosphere for loves 
quickly to deny all personal feelings, to reject his own ‘sate vat be 
and to interest himself solely in external reality, lest the sadnes 
own life overwhelm him. : vas sent 
In the early stages of the pogrom in Germany the patient was sel 
to the United States by his uncle, to liv 
Minnesota. The patient, age 12 
to high school, and by w 
saved $200 to help pay t 
lost contact with the un 
saw him or heard from h 
an officer in the U.S. Ar 
much time and energy i 
Quite alone in the world, 


ative in 
e with a distant relativ An 
i W 
» made the trip alone. There papi E 
i i atl 
orking after school and during vac 


sas sona 
to indicate the degree of per 3 
congeniality she felt with each of her patients, and the possibility 


wrote of this patient: 
I would not feel con 


social interaction and b ave so little in common. I like hi 
quietly confident air when he talks i 


Sa patient than as a friend, Ja 
: ionshin an give him something that P 
needs—an interpersonal relat for an hour at a time. That 1$ 
enough, because of the obstacle of his being unable to trust me. I also 
like his determination (to get well), 


In the rating session, in reviewing the case, the therapist said: 

My first Teaction Was one of faint—] Wouldn’t say “dislike” . . . Pd 
perhaps say “distaste.” Sort of intangible | | | is ine. well, you 
couldn’t call it arrogance . . . but it was sort of reaching for that. At 
first I often felt as though he were interviewing me for A a Candi- 
date School. 
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This attitude and my reaction to it very soon dissolved. He began to 
soften Ups .e acquired a sort of wistful, sad, cocker-spanicl look... as 
though he was just finding something . . . and in retrospect it seemed I 
Was perhaps that mother he was looking for. 

He found it difficult to talk spontaneously. So I fed him somewhat. 
Gradually he came to trust me more, though he still said there were im- 
portant things he couldn’t tell me about. At one point his talking 
seemed to come to almost a complete standstill, and the silence would 
sometimes last as long as forty minutes. When I'd look at him I'd see a 
very disconsolate expression on his face, as though he were waiting for 
something. 

We finally broke through this silence, and then he began to talk his 
head off. He was living in a boarding house with two psychology stu- 
dents, who also were getting psychotherapy. He finally told them his 
secret, and was amazed to find himself accepted warmly by them. He 
got lots of support from them, and they encouraged him to talk. 

In the next-to-the-last interview he reported an incident which seemed 
to have great personal significance. He told about finally getting up 
Courage to talk to a seemingly well-adjusted girl sitting next to him in 
class. Upon talking with her a while, he concluded that actually she was 
a psychologically sick person and needed help. As he told me of this, 
he came spontancously to recognize that he was partly talking of him- 
self and of his own changing attitudes towards psychiatry. It was more 
or less on this note that the last interview ended, and he was transferred 


to another therapist, as I was leaving the clinic. 


Again, the therapeutic gain in this case was fairly small so far as 
relief of the somatic symptoms was concerned, but the emotional gain 
may have been very great indeed. The patient was becoming willing 
to accept help, to become a bit dependent, to talk about his feelings, 
and even to sympathize with himself (indirectly, through sympathiz- 
ing with the “well-adjusted girl” who really needed psychological 
help). If the psychological forces set in motion in this interaction 
Continued beyond it, and got further impetus from his relationship 
With the next therapist, perhaps this patient may finally be able to live 


Instead of merely to survive. 


CREATIVE PSYCHOTHERAPY 


There is something creative in psychotherapy thus carried on. To 
the old patterns of perception and action is added a force for change, 
So that they gradually become something quite different, though re- 
taining many of their former elements. 
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3 eee en in 

We would suggest that there are two main ptineiples akei s of 
such truly creative personal interactions: first, a ane ene person 
things at face value, and, second, a willingness to let t : ‘ ing as you 
be as he wishes, combined with an insistence on yourself being 
wish. ogni- 

The first of these principles involves, in psychotherapy, dyw. as 
tion that surface motivations are as legitimate in their ee the con- 
more deep-lying motivations. That is, one should not ho be false or 
sciously recognized and perhaps superficial nor i = 1” motiva- 
any less valid simply because unconscious and “deeper-leve tendency 
tions may partially determine them. There is an omg example, 
among some psychologists and psychiatrists to disparage, a lence 6 
stamp collecting (because of the alleged symbolic equiva authori- 
stamps and feces) or to look askance at social protest tae What 
ties are fathers and Protest is analogous to adolescent rebellion). 


Reed a P è hat they 
we propose as a first principle is: “Take things first for w 
most plainly are,” 


The non-directive tech 
instance of the use of this 


e 
l £ as th 
vantage of keeping the therapist’s remarks at the same level 
patient’s, at | 


; o 
t ? 5 . ailure t 
g resulting sometimes in a anne is 
Points in the therapy. Often a pa rage 
a 
apy “successfully” because of mounting 


` sur 
pplies to Psychotherapy, seem ab be 
i the aim of psyc at 
patient? Do we n a 
» better relations with people, 


m, above all else, a” 


5 at 
ary goals, simply Ge 
he wants. He May in the end choose to 
much as he was in the beginning, tl 


he difference should be that he 


Ose second 
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chooses freely and is not compelled by his own blind needs. It is, 
indeed, our faith that there are many things, to us undesirable, that a 
free man would not choose for himself; but we must be willing, in the 
final analysis and to state the case in its most extreme form, to grant 
the other's right to choose destruction and evil, if he does so freely. 

If we accept this principle, we will not pity the patient, nor hold 
ourselves wise or good as compared to him, nor wish to impart to him 
our own virtues or visions. Rather, we will wish only to help him to 
understand himself, that he may be made more free to choose, and 


less the slave of his own history. 


Signs from Psychological 
Tests That Promise 
I; mprovement in Psychotherapy 


K THIS chapter we shall consider in some detail and in a 
appropriately technical manner the signs that personality testing “ 
fords us of probable improvement in patients under psychiatric and 
ment, where the chosen method of treatment is psychotherapy: 
other words, the correlates of change, as determined from ae 
logical test results, will be presented. The subjects of study were ie 
Participated in the research on ™ 
ed in the preceding chapter. 


j it 
e test results only of patients, and 
will adopt by choice the somew 


psychotherapy described earlic 
terion variable can be best char 
“Did the patient improve or not? 
some fairly general changes in stat 
such changes are these: (a) the 

fortable, takes more interest in life 


, 


have been relieved or cured; (d) im 
have been made; (e) there has been 
and behavior. 

The judgment as to whether or not im 


: Provement had occurred was 
made, as we have said, by two expert obs 


ervers (heads of departments 
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at the clinics) who had not had any part in the conduct of therapy. 
Each therapist made a formal presentation before these two judges of 
every case he had handled; prior to the presentation the judges had 
read all of the material concerning the patient that had been recorded 


in the clinical chart. 

In the instruction to the judges it was emph 
variable was not general level of functioning of the patient 
clusion of therapy, but rather the change in state that had occurred 
between beginning and end of therapy. Further, it was made clear to 


the judges that part of their function was to evaluate the therapist’s 
f the therapeutic process, and to 
as to the degree of 


asized that the crucial 
at the con- 


involvement in his own account 0 
Weigh that factor in coming to a best estimate 
change that had actually occurred. 

On the basis, then, of two main sources of information (formal 
Presentation of the case by the therapist, and an evaluation from the 
clinical chart), the expert raters assigned cases, first of all, into two 
Main categories, those who had shown definite improvement and those 
who had failed to improve or who had improved only slightly. They 
Were in close agreement on this crude categorization, differing on only 
2 of the 33 cases. In addition, they assigned ratings on a 100-point 
scale to each case, so that the total sample was ranked in terms of the 
variable “Improvement.” The correlation between the two independ- 
Ent sets of ratings was .91. The two disagreements were resolved by 
averaging the scale ratings. The final classification included 17 patients 
in the Improved group, 16 in the Unimproved. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF CRITERION BEHAVIOR 


It is of some interest to examine the kinds of incidents and outcomes 
that the judges considered indicative of improvement or lack of it. 

ere is a partial list of such incidents and outcomes, abstracted from 
the clinical charts of these patients. Some of these have been described 
more detail in the previous chapter, in the context of the therapist- 
patient relationship. 


Improvement: 


1. A woman patient who had been frigid through four years of 
marriage which terminated in divorce now established an intimate 
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3 “peri- 
relationship with another man in which for the first time she exper 
enced orgasm in sexual intercourse. i ail osn wae 

2. A man who entered therapy in a very depressed, Ps 
physically upset state, and whose troubles centered On s ‘hich he 
with his foreman on a Construction job (a relationship in W aah 
was outwardly submissive and cooperative but cng ina Fe 
finally learned to “stand up to” the foreman and express his 5 


clf- 
aan : eee ve and s 
There was a clear advance in his feelings of independence 

esteem, and toward the conclusi 


former job and started a business 

3. A woman with menstrual 
hostility toward her husband be 
wishes in sexual intercourse bec 
her retaliative tactics, with cons 
difficulties and a more candid a 


on of the therapy the patient left his 
ee related to uneonsc P 
cause of his disregard of her ow 
ame conscious both of her anger pa 
equent disappearance of the ems 
nd unmartyred relationship to her 
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interaction became simply a battle, with consequent lack of improve- 
ment in the patient. 
2. A woman of forty, who had never been married and who suf- 
fered from continual headaches and disturbing sexual impulses which 
she attempted to suppress, found herself obliged to terminate therapy 
for some good reason precisely after the hour at which the therapist 
had told her he would give her a physical examination on the occasion 
of their next appointment. 
3. A man with a history 
male therapist, who responded with anger as we 


patient had to be transferred to another therapist. 
4A psychopathic young man who had a long history of rebellious- 


Ness, brushes with the law, and employment instability entered 
therapy because, he said, he happened to be passing by the clinic and 
wondered what it would be like to be a patient. He liked it for a while, 


especially as he happened to be assigned to an attractive woman 


therapist, but after a few months he hitchhiked off in a southerly 
hiatrist in which 


direction, leaving a chatty farewell note for the psyc 
he addressed her by her first name. 

5. An engineer of extremely masculine appearance and manners 
Complained of a “psychic malfunction” and wanted “a few treatments 
to get at the nuclear material and get things cleared up.” His therapist 
insisted on taking a nondianoetic, unhurried approach to the matter, 
which annoyed the patient, who nevertheless remained in therapy in 
the expectation that something would eventually happen. 


of homosexuality attempted to seduce his 
Il as some anxiety. The 


s of outcomes in the Improved group 
as follows: (a) the patient generally reported a feeling of well-being 
at the conclusion of therapy, in contrast to depression and anxiety at 
Its start; (b) specific symptoms, such as headaches, frigidity, or im- 
Potence, gastric disturbances, menstrual difficulties, skin disorders, 
ete., tended to be relieved or totally cleared up; (c) in some cases 
there were significant changes in the direction of more mature inter- 
Personal relations, especially with parents, parent-substitutes, or 
Spouses. 

The failures in psychotherapy could often be traced to the inability 
of the therapist to handle some particularly difficult problem. Perhaps 
with more experienced psychotherapists some of the patients who did 
Not improve would have made some progress; however, there seemed 


One might summarize the kind: 
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j ; ic fail- 

little doubt that the cases that were marked down as songas E p 
7 3 p 0 

ures were basically more difficult problems. As we shall see later fr 


: . mdv vho 
the test results, it was generally the more disturbed individuals v 
did not improve. 


TEST CORRELATES OF IMPROVEMENT 


The test battery given these patients before psychotherapy bs te 
consisted of a shortened form of the Wechsler-Bellevue coreg ee 
Scale, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the nee 
schach Psychodiagnostic and the Ethnocentrism Scale (in ee 
of the University of California Public Opinion Study scales). Aa 
patients themselves were all receiving psychotherapy for the first in 
and they began the course of treatment just at the time that ee 
therapists were starting a six-month period of service in the Sua 
patient clinic. The therapists were psychiatric residents who had h4 
little experience in intensive psychotherapy. a 

Most of the patients had one hour of treatment a week for S} 
months. Of the 33 patients, 12 were men and 21 were women. TE 
ranged in age from 20 to 45. All but 3 of them were high esse 
graduates, but only 2 were college graduates. As a group they cou 
probably be characterized as lower-middle-class_ socioeconomically- 
Two-thirds of them were gainfully employed. 

All of the testing was done by the experimenter, Conventional con- 


trols were exercised to prevent contamination in the prediction of out- 
come from the tests. The controls were as follows: 


(a) Only the experimenter knew the test results. The psycho- 
therapists were informed of this condition before the experiment 


en information concern- 
$ ia 
vas essential to the diag 


(b) The judges of outcome had no knowledge of the test results. 
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(c) The test protocols were identified by a code number rather 
than by name, so that clinicians who attempted to predict outcome 
had no knowledge of the patient beyond that afforded by the test 
results themselves. 

The design of the present study, so far as prediction of outcome is 
concerned, is a replication of some earlier work by Harris and Chris- 
tiansen,! who used in an almost identical clinical setting a similar cri- 
terion of outcome of therapy and the same clinical tests, except that 
they did not employ the Ethnocentrism scale. It is, therefore, in some 
Tespects a cross-validation of their findings, or at least it offers further 
evidence on some of the questions they discussed. Their results will 
therefore be compared with the present findings whenever such com- 


Parisons seem relevant. 


The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test 


_ As we have said, an abbreviated form of the Wechsler scale, con- 
sisting of the Comprehension, Similarities, Block Design, and Digit 
Symbol subtests, was used. Harris and Christiansen, using the same 
subtests, had found no significant relationship between Improvement 
and Intelligence. In this sample, however, the two variables were asso- 
Clated positively, the Pearsonian correlation coefficient being .46, 
which is significant at the .01 level of confidence. The mean of the 
Improved group was 122; that of the Unimproved group was 112. 
The mean IQ of the total sample was 117, as compared with a mean 
of 108 in the Harris-Christiansen study. An important difference be- 
tween the two samples so far as method of selection is concerned 
Should be noted: the Harris-Christiansen sample consisted of already 
hospitalized persons who were given psychotherapy because of de- 
layed recovery from physical disease, surgery, OF accident, whereas 
almost all the patients in the present study had elected on their own 
initiative to seek psychotherapy at the clinic, and in their waking 
hours went about the business of life in an upright position. This dif- 
ference might well account for the IQ difference between the 
samples, as well as for the fact that these self-referred patients were a 
good standard deviation above the general population mean in intelli- 
Sence. Simply being aware of the fact that psychotherapy is to be had 


1 Harris, R. E., & Christiansen, C., “Prediction of Response to Brief Psychotherapy,” 
Journal of Psychology, 1946, 21, 269-284. 
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and that it makes sense to see 
is probably related 
sophistication. 

It is also to be ex 
tiveness of cortical 


K y i i Ities 
k it vhen you are in pe sonal pe ] 

iti : i ig and cultura 
positi vely to general intelligence a 


i 
pected on theoretical grounds that peann 
functioning (which presumably reveals bein 
the Wechsler-Bellevue) should be associated with a factor és an he 
ability in personality structure. Intelligence certainly involves 
ability to cognize relationships ad 
tionships, and to correct on 
It would seem that in this 
patients were better 
induce desired perso 


: $ sonal rela- 
equately, including oe 
. K N revi 
€s cognitions on the basis of sigan oer 
sample, at any rate, the more intelg 


i tp tO 
: nship t 
able to use the psychotherapeutic relationship 
nality changes. 


The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


Specific questions. 
Group compari 


Sons on the usual diagnostic and validity scales oe 
shown in Figure 8.1, Only on the Paranoia scale was there a significa” 
difference between the means of the Improved and Unimprové 

groups (t of 2.6, p < -02). The Unimproved group profile 1s 00n" 
sistently higher on almost 


all scales, how 
phrenia, with the average T sco 


res for Psyc} : epression 
also being greater than 70, The oy hasthenia and Dep 
like this are usually schizoid; in An Atlas 
MMPI,’ most of the 8,724 Profiles carr 
pression with underlying schizoj 
the observation by Harris and 


generally associated with wha 


. . i ee 
Y_a diagnosis of reactive ef 
d trends. This diagnosis fits well ae 
Christiansen that poor prognosis is 


t they cal] “subclinical psychotic 
2 Hathaway, S. R., & Meehl, P. E., 4 Clinical Use of the MMPI 


À : an Atlas for the 
(Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Min i, ee. 


nesota Press, 195 
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80 


Unimproved 


70 


7 
60 IN 


S 


Improved 


50 


40 


30 
Ce eae. H D Hy Pd Mía Mf Pa Pr Sc Ma 


59 65 63 72 62 48 57 62 66 56 


Improved 52 54 60 
62 71 68 69 67 47 66 7I 74 6l 


Unimproved 52 49 64 
Fig. 8.1 Group MMPI profiles of the Improved and Unimproved groups. 


: a more severe ego dysfunction than first clinical 
impression seems to indicate. Depression and anxiety are salient fea- 
tures of the clinical picture in almost all patients who seek psycho- 
therapy in the outpatient clinic; but the patients who fail to improve 
are those in whom paranoid and schizoid features underlie the psycho- 
neurotic symptoms. A reasonable guess would be that their personal 
difficulties are more chronic and characterologically based, in contrast 
to the more acute and situation-linked problems of the patients who 
Improve. 

The 33 individual MMPI profiles were also given to clinical psy- 
Chologists for prognostic evaluations. Eight clinicians independently 
attempted to predict outcome from the profiles, having no other 
information concerning the patient beyond age and sex. Each clini- 
Clan sorted the 33 records into two groups, predicting either that the 
Case would be improved or that it would be unimproved. Of 264 
(8 X 33) such classifications, 164 (62.12 per cent) were correct. The 
Sum of the eight values of chi square was 20.46, which for 8 df yields 
a p less than .01. The three best sorters had a pooled accuracy per- 
Centage of 69.7 per cent. All of the sorters were more often correct 
than in error, but it should be pointed out that an average accuracy of 
62 per cent when 50 per cent would be expected by chance is a fairly 
modest achievement in clinical prediction. Even the best of the MMPI 


trends,” referring to 
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analysts would be well advised to be tentative in their prognostic 
ions. DES 
pra indices and rules for mechanical sorting apaapa 
tially the same accuracy of prediction as do sortings by 3 sional 
actually, such indices are slightly more effective. Two fairly bo i 
and obvious mechanical predictors were put to the test. The i > E 
these employed the rule that for any profile with all scores wit aE 
normal range (i.e., greater than 30, less than 70) improvement s ek 
be predicted. Ten profiles met this requirement, and 9 of these shin 
had in fact improved. Twenty-four of 33 profiles (73 per cent) rise 
thus classified correctly (chi square of 8.1, p < .01). Exceptions 7 
then allowed in the general rule: €g., profiles with only D, os nah 
only D and Pt, greater than 70 would be called Improved. Bot pad 
ceptions led to an accuracy of prediction between 75 and 80 = nang 
In addition to these sorting rules, a simple index of subclinica rer 
chotic trends was defined by summing the scores of four scales bi 
Pa, Sc, and Ma) usually found elevated in psychosis. Tie tae 
related — .40 with outcome as it had been rated on a 100-point scale. 5 
It is of some interest that the same indices that predicted ar 
to psychotherapy worked equally well in another ra A 
sample apparently quite different from the patient sample at this ci ale 
In the previously reported study of personal effectiveness in ay 
graduate students in their final year of work for the aes 
which ratings were obtained from faculty members on certain dim 


: d e cate r: aculty 
sions, such as originality and personal soundness, the averaged fa 
ratings on personal soundness for 40 such 
with the index defined 


using the rule that all profiles havin 
D) of 70 or above shoul 
called Unsound. 

The “personally sound” 


j el the 
graduate students were different from 
“personally unsound” 


: : who 
students in the same way that patients 


scale showed a clear progressio z€ 
ed patients through the Impro 
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patients and the Unsound graduate students to the Sound graduate 
students. 

, What these relationships indicate, it would seem, is that the pa- 
tients who are most likely to get well are those who are not very sick 
in the first place. Another way of putting this is to say that patients 
who are more integrated to begin with are better able to use the psy- 
chotherapeutic relationship to solve whatever problems brought them 
into therapy. A corollary is that the potential gains from therapy 
should increase as therapy progresses, at least up to the point where 
the critical problem for the patient is to become genuinely independ- 
ent of the therapist. By that time, of course, the therapeutic process 
has become internalized, and personality problems have been brought 
‘into the ego,” to be dealt with rationally and objectively. 


The Rorschach Psychodiagnostic 


The Rorschach analysis was carried out according to the same 
general design as the MMPI analysis, with the exception that no 
Prognostic scale was developed. Average profiles were determined 
for the Improved and Unimproved groups, using the Klopfer-Kelly 
Conventions for the scoring and nomenclature of determinants. Indi- 
vidual scores on the Harris-Christiansen Rorschach Prognostic Index 
Were computed, and the relationship of Outcome to that index was 
calculated, Finally, the test protocols, including both content of re- 
Sponses and profiles of determinants, were given to clinicians for sort- 
ing. 

All the Rorschachs were administered by the experimenter, with all 
the verbalizations and relevant behavior of the patient being recorded. 

he tests were scored independently by the experimenter and by one 
other clinical psychologist who had had several years of experience 
both in the scoring and in the interpretation of the Rorschach. The 
xperimenter himself had had approximately three years of clinical 
experience with the test, in addition to a graduate course in its scoring 


and interpretation. The two independent scorings showed a high 
degree of agreement; discrepancies were reconciled in a conference 
On rey} : 

n review of the scoring. The Improve 


d and Unimproved groups did 
Not differ significantly on any Rorschach determinant, nor on any of 
the j : 
he important ratios, such as W 


D, Da, plus S, M: sum C, and so on. 
TI ` a ? 3 A 
NS finding is consistent with Rorschach results in the graduate stu- 
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dent sample previously referred to; in that study no sy ponte 
tionship was found between any Rorschach determinant or con 
tion of determinants and the criterion variable, Personal gee f 
The Harris-Christiansen Prognostic Index correlated .00 with i 
provement. Most empirical Rorschach indices fail to hold up unde 
cross-validation, so that this is not a surprising finding. — 
Somewhat contrary to the expectation of most persons who ha vs 
worked with the test, however, is the finding that experienced ~ 
schach interpreters were not able to predict outcome of therapy O 
the basis of the Rorschach evaluation. Four clinicians, all of spa 
were highly trained and experienced, both in the use of the test ty 
in general clinical practice, attempted the sorting task. They s de 
hand all of the responses of the patients, as well as a summary © iy 
scoring in terms of the usual ratios and profile of dace, OST 
one of the four sortings approached significance, and that was in t 


x : f ight 
negative direction; that is, the sorter was more often wrong than rig 
in predicting outcome. 


The Ethnocentrism Scale 


Certain theoretical considerations had led to the inclusion of j 
Ethnocentrism scale in the test battery. Levinson? had found, in i 
study at this same clinic, that ethnocentric patients showed a peren 
ality syndrome of a sort that would be resistant to change throug 
psychotherapy. High-scoring patients were described by her as having 
the following characteristics: “rigid, constricted personalities . - 
stereotyped, conventionalized thinking . . . undifferentiated egos - k 
narrow range of experience, emotionally and intellectually . . . a 
interpersonal relationships, expressed in terms of dominance-sU f 
mission.” The low-scoring patients, on the other hand, were am 
by their “desire to be loved and fear of being rejected . . . expresse 
directly in interpersonal relations and in a very personalized way » + 


: : a B : i to 
the frequency with which low scorers discuss their relationships 
others is striking.” 


These considerations su 


ggested the hypothesis that patients who 
scored high on the Ethno 


i Mi ter 
centrism scale would be less likely to en 

l ma 

3 Levinson, Maria H., “Psychological Ill-health in Relation to Potential Fascism: 4 


ri- 
Study of Psychiatric Clinic Patients,” in T. W, Adorno, et al. (Eds.) The Autho 
tarian Personality (New York: Harper, 1950), 891-970. 
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deeply into the sort of personal interaction that occurs in psycho- 
therapy. From the very beginning of therapy they would find it 
Necessary to narrate the comings and goings of their somatic com- 
plaints, and to minimize the importance of their psychological prob- 
lems as the cause of their somatic disturbances. According to this 
Notion, ethnocentric patients would tend characteristically to isolate 
affect and to avoid psychological self-examination; they would be 
strangers to their own inner life. 

While the psychological formulation itself was not checked on in 
any detail in the present study, the hypothesis that it led to (i.e., that 
Ethnocentrism would be negatively related to Improvement) was 
confirmed. The correlation of the E scale with Improvement ratings 
Was —.64, making it the best single predictor employed in this study. 

Several reservations, however, should be noted. In the first place, 
Scores on the E scale are negatively related to intelligence, which can 
be presumed to be a somewhat more basic psychological variable than 
ethnocentrism. As Gough’ has pointed out, many of the items in the 
E scale are written in such an extreme fashion that a person of some 
Intelligence and education could not agree with them, even though 
the sentiment expressed might win his approval if the form of its 
Statement were less clearly irrational. Since Improvement is correlated 
Positively with Intelligence in this sample (.46), one would expect a 
Negative relationship between Improvement and Ethnocentrism on 
the basis simply of their common relationship to Intelligence. ; 

When Intelligence is partialled out, however, some relationship Te- 
mains. The coefficient of partial correlation between Ethnocentrism 
and Improvement, with Intelligence held constant, is —.34. Partialling 
intelligence out in this manner is not strictly correct, of course, except 
1n a mechanical way. Actually, some underlying emotional-cognitive 
variable such as rigidity, which is complexly related both to intelli- 
gence and to ethnocentrism, may be accounting for a large part of the 
Correlation of both of those measures with the capacity for psycho- 
logical change as shown by improvement in therapy. 

There is one other reservation to be noted. Four of the psycho- 
therapists in this study were Jewish, a fact which might have affected 

oth the ethnocentric patient's attitude toward them and their attitude 
toward the ethnocentric patient. In several of the therapeutic inter- 


Gough, H. G., “Studies of Social Intolerance: 1. Some Psychological and Socio- 
logical Correlates of Anti-Semitism,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1951, 33, 237-246. 
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actions, such patient attitudes came into the open and were dealt with 
therapeutically, and in at least one case the therapist admitted can- 
didly to the psychologist that his own response to the patient’s anti- 
Semitism was disruptive of the relationship. 

In spite of these reservations, however, the relationship between 
ethnocentrism and capacity for psychological change through psy- 
chotherapy is a striking one. If confirmed, it would be of some theo- 
retical importance. It may, indeed, have implications for social com- 
munities as well as individuals, inasmuch as it suggests that the social 
organization that fosters prejudice might well be forfeiting the kind 


of emotional flexibility that is necessary if in time of crisis it is to cure 
its own ills. 


Ego-strength and the Power 
to Rally from Setback 


i | = NEER alive has troubles and problems, and as we learned 
rom our studies of especially “cound” individuals, the most impor- 
tant consideration in determining personal effectiveness is not the 
amount of trouble or misfortune (within limits) a person encounters, 
but how he responds to the vicissitudes and challenges of life. This 
Capacity to meet problems without being dismayed or overwhelmed, 
to endure suffering and face great loss without foundering, is an aspect 
of psychological strength and vitality that deserves special study. 

In what follows, we shall first describe the development and cross- 
validation of a scale originally designed to predict the response of 
Psychoneurotic patients to psychotherapy- Consideration of the scale 
Content and its correlates, however, has suggested that a somewhat 
broader psychological interpretation be placed upon it, making it 
useful as an assessment device in any situation where some estimate 
of adaptability and personal resourcefulness is wanted. It appears to 
measure the various aspects of effective personal functioning that are 
usually subsumed under the term “ego-strength.” 

The scale consists of 68 items from the Minnesota Multiphasic 

ersonality Inventory, selected from a total MMPI pool of 550 items 
On the basis of significant correlation with rated improvement in our 
33 Psychoneurotic patients who had been treated for six months in a 
en The test responses of the patients were obtained before psy- 

therapy began, so that the scale, so far as logic of construction is 
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concerned, is designed to predict whether or not after about six 
months of therapy the patient will have improved. 

The sample of 33 patients, as we have seen, was divided into two 
groups: 17 patients who were judged to have clearly improved, and 
16 patients who were judged to be unimproved. And although the 
sample was small, the cases were intensively studied, and the two 
skilled judges who had thoroughly acquainted themselves with the 
course of the therapy (although not themselves involved in it other- 
wise) were in considerable agreement (7 of .91) in their independent 
ratings of degree of improvement. While one would not ordinarily 
base scale development on a sample of this size, it was reasoned here 
that a small number of well-studied cases who were classified with 
high reliability, and, as collateral evidence indicated, with high accu- 
racy as well, would serve better than the practical alternative, which 
was to get a large sample in which the therapist’s rating of outcome 
was accepted uncritically. : 

When the Improved and Unimproved groups were scored on this 
68-item scale, the mean of the Improved group proved to be 52.7, 
that of the Unimproved group 29.1, a difference which is significant 
well beyond the .01 level (t of 10.3). The odd-even reliability of the 
scale in a clinic population of 126 patients is .76, Test-retest reliability 
after three months in a sample of 30 cases is .72. 

The 68 items of the scale are presented below, arranged in groups 
according to the kinds of psychological homogencities that, in the 
judgment of the writer, are involved in the item content. 


Physical functioning and physiological stability. 153. During the past 
few years I have been well most of the time (T). 51. Lam in just as 0° 
physical health as most of my friends (T). 174. I have never had ^ 
fainting spell (T). 189. I feel weak all over much of the time (F). 187 
My hands have not become clumsy or awkward (T). 34. I have a cough 
most of the time (F). 2. I have a good appetite (T). 14. I have diarrhea 


(P). ng oa or more (F). 341. At times I hear so well it mee m 
- 36. I seldom worry about I is fitful an 
disturbed (F3. y my health (T). 43. My sleep is 


Psychasthenia and seclusiveness. 384. I feel unable to tell anyone all 
about myself (F). 489. I feel sympathetic towards people who tend t° 
hang on to their griefs and troubles (F). 236. I brood a great deal (F); 
217. I frequently find myself worrying about something. (F). 100- 
have met problems so full of possibilities that I have been unable t° 
make up my mind about them (F). 234. I get mad easily and then get 
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over it soon (T). 270. When I leave home, I do not worry about 
whether the door is locked and the windows closed (T): 359. Some- 
times some unimportant thought will run through my mind and bother 
me for days (F). 344 Often I cross the street in order not to meet 
someone I see (F). 241. I dream frequently about things that are best 
kept to myself (F). 


Attitudes towards religion. 95. 1 go to church almost every week (T). 
488. I pray several times every week (F). 483. Christ performed mira- 
cles such as changing water into wine (F). 58. Everything is turning 
out just like the prophets of the Bible said it would (F). 420. I have had 
some very unusual religious experiences (F). 209. I believe my sins are 
unpardonable (F). : 


Moral posture. 410. I would certainly enjoy beating a crook at his 
own game (T). 181. When I get bored, I like to stir up some excitement 
(T). 94. I do many things which I regret afterwards (I regret things 
More or more often than others seem to) (F). 253. I can be friendly 


With people who do things which I consider wrong (T). 109. Some 


People are so bossy that I feel like doing the opposite of what they re- 
quest, even though I know they are right 
Le I am attracted by members of the opposit 
attend a sexy show if I can avoid it (F). 231. 
(T). 378. I do not like to see women smoke (F). 3 


Joy hurting persons I love (T). 


(T). 208. I like to flirt (T). 
e sex (T). 548. I never 
I like to talk about sex 
55. Sometimes I en- 


Sense of reality. 33. I have had very peculiar and strange experiences 
nie 349. I have strange and peculiar thoughts (F). 251. I have had 

ank spells in which my activities were interrupted and I did not know 
What was going on around me (F). 48. When I am with people, I am 
bothered by hearing very queer things (F). 22. At times I have fits of 
aughing and crying that I cannot control (F). 192. I have had no diffi- 
culty in keeping my balance in walking (T). 62. Parts of my body 
often have feelings like burning, tingling, crawling, or like “going to 
sleep” (F). 541. My skin seems to be unusually sensitive to touch (F). 
Personal adequacy, ability to cope. 389. My plans have frequently 
seemed so full of difculties that I have had to give them up (F). 82. I 
am easily downed in an argument (F). 32. 1 find it hard to keep my 
Mind on a task or job (F). 244. My way of doing things is apt to be 
Misunderstood by others (F). 555. Í sometimes feel that I am about to 
ad to pieces (F). 544. I feel tired a good deal of the time (F). 261. If 1 
i ere an artist, I would like to draw flowers (F). 554. If I were an artist, 

Would like to draw children (F). 132. I like collecting flowers or 
rowing house plants (F). 140. I like to cook (F). 380. When someone 
says silly or ignorant things about something I know, I try to set him 


right (T). 
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š s R wen A fire (T). 525. Iam 
Phobias, infantile anxieties. 367. I am not afraid of | Í 
made nervous by certain animals (F). 510. Dirt frightens ar dme 
me (F). 494. I am afraid of finding myself in a closet or me eli 
place (F). 559. I have often been frightened in the middle of the nig 


(Œ). 


. 3 S 

Miscellaneous. 221. I like science (TY ST I think eer i 
greater than Washington (T). 561. I very much like horsebac ri child 
(F). 458. The man who had most to do with me when I Le a wey 
(such as my father, stepfather, etc.) was very strict with me C ia fees 
One or more members of my family is very nervous (T). 515. ; 


4 Ne ou 
home we have always had the ordinary necessities (such as enoug 
food, clothing, etc.) (T). 


ts ; z > therapy: 
The pretherapy characteristics of patients who improve in therapy. 


; : ; narized 
as compared with those who do not improve, might be sumn 
as follows: 


i ility to 
Improved: (a) good physical functioning; (b) spontaneity, eee 
share emotional experiences; (c) conventional church membersh P ve 
nonfundamentalist and undogmatic in religious beliefs; (d) peri “mle 
morality; (e) good contact with reality; (f) feelings of persona 
quacy and vitality; (g) physical courage and lack of fear. 


ic 
Unimproved: (a) many and chronic physical ailments; (b) ered 
ness, inhibition, a strong need for emotional seclusion, an let 

(c) intense religious experiences, belief in prayer, miracles, 7 ation; 

(d) repressive and punitive morality; (e) dissociation and ego-a ee in- 

(f) confusion, submissiveness, chronic fatigue; (g) phobias an 

fantile anxieties. 

From an inspection of these 
envy the mental salubrit 
to improve. Their actua 
in the case material pre 


What the group compa 


differences, one might easily be led a 
y of psychoneurotic patients who are me d 
l mental distress, however, has been detaile 
sented earlier and will not be repeated sod? 
rison really reveals, of course, is the ing 
on which the improved and unimproved groups differed. Had mne 
improved patients been compared with an exceptionally healthy vee 
clinic group of subjects, the same items might well have ‘gene ae 
descriptive of the difference between the groups, but with the a 
acteristic responses of the improved patients being exactly oppos * 
to those listed above. In other words, the nature of the criterion 
behavior determines the nature of the dimension that the item ies 
will reveal, but the question of the strength of that variable in the ct 
terion groups must be answered separately. 
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In this case, it is suggested that what is being measured is a general 
factor of capacity for personality integration, or ego-strength. The 
greater vividness of psychopathology often tends to obscure the ego- 
synthetic or constructive forces in the behavior of a psychologically 
disturbed individual, so that a prognostic evaluation is generally more 
difficult to make than a diagnostic evaluation. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the saliency of psychopathology in the clinical picture, it may be 
presumed that the patient has certain latent strengths which will 
gradually show themselves, particularly as the psychological crisis that 
brings him to therapy subsides. What the item content of the predic- 
tion scale seems to indicate is that these strengths are of the sort that 
are generally ascribed to a well-functioning ego, and that latent ego- 
Strength is the most important determinant (within the patient) of 
Tesponse to brief psychotherapy. 

Such an interpretation would, of course, h 
Tant without supporting evidence from other samples. The obvious 
Next step is to inquire into the relation of the scale to other measures 


1n new populations. 


ave relatively little war- 


CORRELATES OF THE PREDICTION SCALE 


one clinic sample and two nonclinic samples 
female and 50 male 


male Air Force offi- 


In this further inquiry, 
Were studied. The clinic sample consisted of 77 
Patients; the nonclinic samples consisted of 160 
Cers and 40 male graduate students. N 

The first step was to obtain adjective descriptions, by objective and 
skilled observers, of high and low scorers on the prediction scale. 
This was made possible by administering the MMPI to graduate stu- 
dents who were participating in intensive three-day psychological 
assessments being conducted at the Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research. Following the assessment periods, the staff members 
of the Institute filled out an adjective checklist with the purpose of 
describing each one of the subjects in the assessment, on the basis of 
the Subject’s socially observable behavior in situational procedures, 
interviews, and informal social interaction. A composite staff impres- 
sion was thus assembled. The 10 highest and 10 lowest scorers on the 
Psychotherapy prediction scale were then compared by item-analyzing 
the composite adjective list for the two groups- The adjectives that 
Showed a statistically significant difference (.05 level) between high 
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and low scorers are listed below. (The staff observers were, of course, 
in ignorance of the test scores of the subjects.) 


Adjectives checked more frequently about high-scoring subjects: 
alert, adventurous, determined, independent, initiative, outspoken, per- 
sistent, reliable, resourceful, responsible. Ee 

Adjectives checked more frequently about low-scoring subjects: 
affected, dependent, effeminate, mannerly, mild. 


The general impression conveyed is of greater resourcefulness, 

vitality, and self-direction in the high scorers, and effeminacy, inhibi- 
tion, and affectation in the low scorers. This picture is supported by 
staff ratings of these same subjects on a number of psychological 
variables which it was thought could be inferred from social behavior 
in the assessment setting. The psychotherapy prediction scale corre- 
lated significantly with Vitality (.38), which was defined simply a$ 
“general energy level,” and with Drive (.41), defined as “persistence, 
resolution, perseverance, directed energy.” In addition, the scale 
showed low but positive correlation with several other variables de- 
scriptive of effective functioning. These are: Self-confidence (24), 
Poise (.24), and Breadth of Interest (.25). Significant negative COT- 
relations are with Submissiveness (—.40), Effeminacy (—34), and 
Intraceptiveness (—.34). As in the adjective descriptions, the high 
scorers on the scale emerge as more adequate physically, more at €aS¢ 
socially, and somewhat broader culturally. Low-scoring men are 
effeminate, submissive, and inclined to turn inward rather than tO 
be emotionally outgoing. 
_ The relationship of the prediction scale to intelligence was next 
investigated. Among the functions of the ego, as described by psycho- 
analytic writers, are these: perceiving, planning, synthesizing, and, 4 
general, bringing the subject into an adaptive relationship to reality- 
Ego-determined behavior is what we are accustomed to calling ”- 
telligent behavior. Any scale that purports to measure ego-strengt” 
should be positively correlated with standardized measures of intelli- 
gence. 

In the sample on which the scale was developed, its correlation with 
Wechsler-Bellevue IQ is .44, In the Air Force officer sample, the 
scale correlates .36 with total score on the Primary Mental Abilities 
test and .47 with the Intellectual Efficiency scale of the Californ’@ 
Psychological Inventory. In that same sample it correlates 48 wit 
the Potential Success scale developed at the Institute of Personality 
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Assessment and Research against a criterion consisting of faculty 
ratings of the probable professional success of the doctoral candidates 
studied. In the graduate student sample itself, the psychotherapy 
prediction scale correlates .39 with intelligence as measured by the 
Miller Analogies Test. Further, in the latter sample it correlates .52 
with the Intellectual Efficiency scale. Thus it relates to general 
intelligence, as measured by a variety of tests, even in highly restricted 
ranges of intelligence. Certainly the ego-strength interpretation of the 
scale is supported. 

The scale also is related to tolerance and lack of ethnic prejudice. 
In the standardization sample it correlates —.47 with the Ethnocen- 
trism (E) scale of Form 60 of the University of California Public 
Opinion Study Questionnaire. In the graduate student sample it cor- 
relates —.35 with the Prejudice scale of the MMPI, and —.46 with 
the E scale. Its correlation with the E scale in the Air Force officer 
sample is —.23, and its correlation with the Tolerance scale of the 
CPI in that sample is .42. 

Again, these findings lend some weight to the notion that what is 
being measured is general excellence of ego-functioning. The authors 
of The Authoritarian Personality, in their unquestionably successful 
search for the character defects that accompany ethnocentrism, found 
that high scorers on the E scale show “lack of differentiation of the 
ego.” This is manifested among clinic patients in “a narrow range of 
experience, emotionally and intellectually,” together with “rigidity 
and constriction,” “stereotyped thinking,” and so on. All of these 
things are thus, by inference, negatively related to scores on the 
Psychotherapy prediction scale. 


The relationship of the scale to the diagnostic and validity scales of 


the MMPI was determined in both the graduate student sample and 
the diagnostic study cases. The results are shown in Table 9.1. Sur- 
Prisingly high negative correlations are found with most of the 
Measures of psychopathology, averaging in the neighborhood of —.60 
with Hypochondriasis, Depression, Hysteria, Psychasthenia, and 
Schizophrenia, and around —.50 with Paranoia in the clinical samples. 


hat this suggests is that the prediction scale is picking up a general 
factor of psychopathology in the MMPI, reflecting degree of mal- 
pective of differential diagnosis. 


a w . . 
rajustment or ego-dysfunction irres j 
n other words, it is related to general elevation of the profile, regard- 


ess of the pattern. 
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TABLE 9.1 Relationship of Ego-strength Scale to Diagnostic and Validity 
Scales of the MMPI in Clinic and Student Populations 


Male Male Female 
Clinic Graduate Clinic 
Patients Students Patients 
Scale (N = 50) (N = 36) (N= 77 
F —.49 —.36 —.47 
K a 31 3l 
Hs —.62 —.67 —.63 
D —.60 —.53 —.67 
Hy —.39 —61 —.63 
Pd —.48 —.07 —.34 
Mf —.04 —.43 .07 
Pa —62 —.07 —.49 
Pt —.71 —.54 —.71 
Sc =55 —.44 —.64 
Ma —.04 —.33 —.21 


The correlations are, of course, partly a function of overlap of items 
(generally scored in the reverse direction) between the prediction 
scale and the diagnostic scales. The amount of net overlap for each 
scale is shown in Table 9.2. The very fact of overlap itself testifies to 


TABLE 9.2 Ite 


m Overlap of Ego-strength Scale 


and MMPI Diagnostic Scales 
Items Scored Items Scored 
Scale in Same in Opposite Net Overlap 
Direction Direction 
Hs None 2, 43, 51, 62, 153, 189, Seven items, | 
192 scored opposite 
D 58, 241 2, 32, 36, 43, 51, 153, Eight items, — 
189, 208, 236, 270 scored opposite 
Hy 253 2, 32, 43, 51, 109, 153, Nine items, 
174, 189, 192, 234 scored opposite 
Pd 82 32, 33, 94, 231, 244 Four items, 
scored opposite 
Pa None 109, 341 Two items, 
scored opposite 
Pt None 22, 32, 36, 94, 189, 217, Nine items, 
344, 349, 359 scored opposite 
Sc None 22, 187, 192, 241, 251, Six items, 
349 scored opposite 
Ma 109, 181 22, 100, 251 One item 


scored opposite 
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the character of the scale as a measure of general excellence of ego- 
functioning, manifested in this instance by absence of chronic psycho- 
pathology. 

The raw score means and standard deviations of the samples studied 
are presented in Table 9.3. The values are fairly consistent in the 


TABLE 9.3 Ego-strength Scale Statistics 


Sample N Range Mean SD 
1. Standardization sample 33 15-62 41.94 13.30 
2. Ist cross-validation sample* 53 26-58 40.10 7.62 
3. 2nd cross-validation sample 52 23-60 41.04 8.18 
+. 3rd cross-validation sample 46 22-61 42.06 9.32 
5. Clinic diagnostic cases 127 23-60 41.97 7.36 
6. VA mental hygiene clinic patients 53 22-59 41.79 7.38 
Ta LP.A.R. graduate students 40 37-60 50.92 5.62 
8. Air Force officers 160 38-60 52.73 4.05 


* Scores on abbreviated scale prorated for length of scale. 


TABLE 9.4 Conversion Table for Use of Ego-strength Scale 
in Clinic Samples 


Raw Score T Score Raw Score T Score 
22 25 46 57 
23 27 47 58 
24 29 48 59 
25 30 49 60 
26 32 50 62 
27 33 51 63 
28 34 52 64 
29 36 53 65 
30 37 54 67 
31 38 55 68 
32 39 56 69 
33 40 57 70 
34 42 58 72 
35 43 59 73 
36 44 60 74 
37 45 61 75 
38 47 62 76 
39 48 63 78 
40 49 64 79 
41 50 65 80 
42 52 66 82 
43 53 67 83 
44 54 68 85 
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clinical samples, with somewhat higher means for the graduate stu- 
dents and Air Force officers. In Table 9.4, a chart is given for con- 
version of raw scores into T scores comparable to other MMPI scales. 


CROSS-VALIDATION OF THE SCALE AS A PREDICTION INSTRUMENT 


The prediction scale was tested on three new samples of psycho- 
therapy patients, in order to see whether it was doing the job for 
which it was designed. The patients were psychoneurotic, the psycho- 
therapy was brief (very close to six months in all cases), and the 
clinical setting was similar to that in which the scale was developed. 
All the patients took the MMPI at the beginning of therapy, and all 
were rated as to degree of improvement at some date following 


termination of therapy. The cross-validating samples are described 
below. 


1. Fifty-three patients who were given psychotherapy because of de- 
layed recovery from injury or physical disease. Ratings of improvement 
were made by expert judges (who had not taken part in the therapy) 0” 
the basis of terminal interviews. At a final rating conference, these 53 
patients were ranked in terms of degree of improvement. This sample 
of patients had been studied some six years earlier by Harris and Chris- 
tansen, who showed that patterns of test scores on both the Rorschach 
and the MMPI were predictive of improvement. The same pretherapy 
MMPI’s were now scored on the Prognosis scale. Only 39 items of the 
68 could be used, however, as these patients had been given a shortene 
form of the MMPI, containing only the items that make up the clinical 
ae validity scales of the test. The correlation with terminal rating is 

2. Fifty-two patients who had received brief psychotherapy during 
the preceding five years at a clinic. The sample was obtained by asking 
therapists who had worked at the clinic during that period of time to 
nominate patients whom they remembered as clear examples of cx- 
ceptional improvement, complete lack of improvement, and moderate 
improvement. The latter group consisted of 27 patients, while the tw° 
extreme groups numbered 9 and 16 respectively. The ‘degree of rela- 
tionship between pretherapy prognosis scale scores and this trichotomy: 
as determined by computation of eta, is .54, The means were as follows: 
Unimproved, 32.75; Improved, 43.07; Exceptional Improvement, 49-66- 

3. Forty-six patients who were part of the current P ent load on the 
psychiatric service of a general hospital. All of Be atients had had 
approximately six months of psychotherapy at the ean the rating was 
obtained. Ratings were made by the therapists themselves, on a 9-point 
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scale of improvement. The correlation with pretherapy prognosis scale 

scores is .38. 

These correlation coefficients are of about the magnitude that one 
would expect for a scale that is giving a valid measure of patient vari- 
ables related to outcome of psychotherapy. It is reasonable that there 
should remain considerable unaccounted-for variance, quite apart 
from whatever error variance is contributed by the fallible criterion 
and predictor measure; for there are many important determinants of 
outcome of therapy besides the personality of the patient. The person- 
ality of the therapist, e.g., is also important. In addition, there is a 
subtle interactional factor that results from the combination of a 
particular patient with a particular therapist, which is not infrequently 
the crucial determinant of outcome in a given case. Then there are, of 
course, life-situational variables outside of the therapy, affecting both 
patient and therapist, individually or jointly. It seems safe to say that 
no standardized test is likely to achieve any very high order of corre- 
lation with therapeutic outcomes. At the same time, the effort to 
construct measures of the different sources of variance tends to ad- 
vance the research problem somewhat, and to make new questions 
answerable. 

To recapitulate: this MMPI scale was developed for the purpose of 
Predicting response to psychotherapy, and upon inspection of its item 
Content and its personality and intelligence test correlates it was inter- 
Preted as being essentially a measure of ego-strength. The scale is now 
known as the Ego-strength scale of the MMPI, and its conventional 
abbreviation is Es. 

The relationship of the scale scores to therapeutic outcomes in sev- 
eral cross-validating samples leads to the conclusion that a significant 
determinant of personality change in psychotherapy is strength of the 
ego before therapy begins. Among the characteristics that are col- 
lectively referred to as ego-strength are physiological stability and 
good health, a strong sense of reality, feelings of personal adequacy 
and vitality, permissive morality, lack of ethnic prejudice, emotional 
Outgoingness and spontaneity, and intelligence. 

Since the patients who seek psychotherapy are almost invariably in 
Some sort of psychological difficulty, it must be evident that these 
characteristics are usually not salient features of the clinical picture at 
first contact. The evidence suggests, however, that such strengths are 
latent in the personality, and they emerge as therapy progresses. By 
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implication, it seems probable that the kind of personal crisis that 
brings the person of good ego-strength to the clinic is more situation- 
linked and less characterologically based (i.e., less chronic) than the 
personal difficulties of the person with poor ego-strength. 

The scale should be useful both as a research instrument and as an 
additional clinical indicator on the MMPI. Considerable caution 
should be exercised in the clinical use of the scale, however. Certainly 
it should not serve as the basis for categorical recommendations to 
treat or not to treat certain patients; the grounds for such action in a 
clinic should properly involve values as well as facts, and in any event 
the kind of crude measuring device presented here represents a fairly 
low order of “fact.” Any prognostic assertions made on the basis of 
this scale should be quite tentative, and probably should be accom- 
panied by a visual image of the kinds of scatterplots that may g!V¢ 
rise to correlations in the general neighborhood of .45. os 

As a research instrument, the scale should prove useful in giving 
some assessment of the role of “patient variables” in determining the 
complex outcome that is involved in response to psychotherapy- I 
may also be of some value in assessing the kind of change that occurs 
in therapy. One may ask, for example, whether there is actually 4° 
enhancement of ego-strength as a consequence of therapy, and get an 
answer by comparing pre-therapy with post-therapy scores on the 
scale. Or one might inquire whether the therapy itself is causing ah 
change for the better in patients who improve; evidence on the issue 
might be obtained by setting up a research design that would use as 4 
control group a sample of patients who are matched with the therapy 
sample in terms both of Es scores and of present need for psycho- 
therapy, but who differ in that they do not receive psychotherapy: , 

In addition, the scale may be useful as an assessment device quite 
apart from the clinical situation. Its correlates with personality vate 
ables in normal samples are similar to the pattern of relationships See” 
in clinic samples, and in general it seems to be measuring constructive 
forces in the personality. Thus it may serve as a predictor in any situ- 
ation in which an estimate of personal adaptability and resourcefulness 
is called for. 

The workings of the especially strong ego both in countering set- 
backs and in permitting regressions will be the subject of some of the 
studies to be reported a bit later in this volume. At this point, how- 
ever, it may be useful to give a very brief resumé of the determinants 
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and marks of ego-strength as the term is here being used, drawing 
both upon these statistical findings and upon general observation of 
normal psychological functioning. 

Ego-strength is, first of all, a function simply of intelligence. Since 
comprehension of experience depends mostly on the degree of organi- 
zation in the central nervous system, the scope of the ego will vary 
with the quality of the brain. 

Scope does not depend solely upon cognition, however. Psycho- 
dynamics enter chiefly in relation to the mechanism of repression. 
Repression operates in the service of homeostasis, and so serves an 
economic function that is indispensable in maintaining the organism 
in an integral form in its environment. However, repression may be 
so extensive as to become a false economy; when broad areas of experi- 
ence are lost to consciousness through repression, the ego may be said 
to be less strong (i.e., less able to adapt) as a consequence. To state 
the matter positively, ego-strength requires a flexible repression- 
mechanism, so that the person may be said to be optimally open to 
experience, though capable of excluding phenomena that cannot be 
assimilated to the structure of the self. 

Physiological stability and regularity of physical functioning is the 
biological matrix in which the ego thrives, or attains maximum 
strength. Generally speaking, the ego is at its strongest in the years of 
physical maturity, granting good bodily health. Ego-strength is in- 
creasing as the organism grows towards maturity, levels off in the 
“prime of life,” and declines thereafter with increasing age. 

The crucial years in determining ego-strength are the first five years 
of life. Severe ego-dysfunction in those years is virtually irreversible. 
In the normal course of development, a regular sequence of ego-crises 
and ego-achievements may be discerned. The first achievement of the 
ego in relation to experience is the attainment of a stable and facile 
distinction between inner and outer sources of stimulation. This is the 
indispensable basis of the “sense of reality”; an inability to make this 
distinction is the primary mark of functional psychosis, in which 
Introjection and projection no longer operate under the control of 
the ego. Paranoias and psychotic depressions and excitements are the 
diagnostic syndromes consequent upon such ego failure. A strong ego, 
on the other hand, consistently recognizes the independent and auton- 
omous existence of objects other than itself, and also is able to take a 
reflective attitude toward its own existence and the laws of its being. 
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Building upon this basic distinction of inner and outer sources of 
experience, the ego gradually attains mastery of bodily functions in- 
volving intake and output, which includes experiencing the erotic 
component in such functions. Such later character traits as the ability 
to get and to give good things, to hold on to what one wants and to 
let go when necessary, to be able to rise to the occasion, to me 
things go, to build and to conserve, to understand and to predict, 
have their beginnings in the early years when the most important o. 

ego-crises occur. The later achievements of the normal ego involve 
primarily the synthesis of these earlier acquisitions of mastery; a 
most important outcomes have to do with personal identity in work 
and in love, and finally with the individual’s participation in commu- 
nity experience, which would include some understanding of man 10 
relation to nature, and of nature itself. 


10 


Ego-strength and the 
Management of Aggression 


Ix ruts chapter we shall consider some observations inci- 
dental to the validation of the MMPI Ego-strength scale just de- 
scribed. Most of the correlates of the scale seem to fit in well with the 
Concept of ego-strength as one generally finds it used in the psycho- 
analytic literature. In the present study, however, in which the sub- 
jects are healthy, well-functioning men of generally superior abilities, 
there appeared as significant correlates of the Ego-strength scale a 
cluster of traits seemingly more related to egocentrism: competitive- 
hess, marked power-orientation, and disregard of the rights of others. 
The aim of this chapter is to report these findings and to seek to give 
Some theoretical account of them. 

By way of background, recall the information just presented con- 
Cerning the validity of the Es scale. The scale was constructed orig- 
inally for the purpose of predicting response to psychotherapy, and 
for this it appears to have substantial predictive efficiency, producing 
Correlations of .38, .42, and .52 against rated outcome in three cross- 
validating samples. It has also been shown to increase significantly 
following psychotherapy.’ It consistently has high negative correla- 
tions with the MMPI clinical symptom scales, as indeed a measure of 
€go-strength should have. Thus it is related positively to the ability to 
Tecover from psychological distress, and negatively to the tendency to 
develop psychiatric symptoms. 


P. 1 Barron, F., & Leary, T., “Changes in Psychoneurotic Patients With and Without 
Sychotherapy,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1955, 19, 239-245. 
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The scale also, as we have seen, correlates positively with neat 
intelligence. In some half-dozen samples in which the measures © 
intelligence included the Wechsler-Bellevue, the Miller Analogies, the 
Primary Mental Abilities Test, the Wesman Personnel Classification 
Test, the Terman Concept Mastery Test, and the Idea Classification 
Test, the Es scale correlated from .35 to .45 with those measures. 3 

Other aspects of ego-strength find representation among the ob- 
served correlates of the scale. Consistently in studies using the living-1n 
assessment method, the Es scale has correlated significantly with m 
ings of such dimensions as Vitality, Drive, Self-confidence, Poise, T 
Breadth of Interest, In a study of courage and fighting ability un & 
enemy fire (in infantry combat in Korea), the scale achieved excellen 
discrimination between fighters and non-fighters, the fighters Sai 
who fired back and fought back) scoring higher on Es.” In ie PO 
chotherapy,? the scale has been found to have positive relationship 
active participation in the group process. In still another says i 
has been reported to be the only MMPI scale correlating positiv a 
with favorable aspects of functioning, such as W and M, on the Ro 
schach test. 


: S ; : her 
In the present investigation, the Es scale correlated with ot 
measures as follows: 


a. With independence of judgment in a group situational test based 
on the Asch® experiment. The Pearsonian r was .33. a 

b. With ability to orient oneself correctly to the vertical plane 1n 
darkness, in spite of the distorting influence of a tilted visual frame- 
The correlation between this ability and Es was .28. ion 

c. With absence of implicit anti-democratic trends. The correlati 
of Es with the Fascism scale was —.34. é 

d. With ratings of overall effectiveness in a variant of Charades 
known as The Game. Here the correlation was .34, 

e. With intelligence. Es correlated -41 with the Terman Concept 
Mastery Test and .42 with the Wesman Personnel Classification Test. 


All in all, these correlations and those observ 


ed in other samples 10- 
dicate consistency and validity in the Es scale 


; the unexpected find 

2 Cline, V. et al., Task: Fighter, A research report of the Human Research Unit No- 
2, OCAFF, Ford Ord, California, April, 1954. 

3 Leary, T. & Coffey, H., “The Prediction of Interpersonal Behavior in Group Psy- 
chotherapy,” Group Psychotherapy, 1954, 7, 7-51. 

4 Williams, H. L. & Lawrence, J. F., “Comparison of the Rorschach and MMPI by 
Means of Factor Analysis,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1954, 18, 3, 193-197. 

5 Asch, S., Effects of Group Pressure upon the Modification and Distortion of Judg- 
ments. Swarthmore College: Progress report on Office of Naval een A 
Task Order N7Onr-38003, 1950. E 

6 Witkin, H. A., Personality through Perception (New York: Harpers, 1953). 
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ings described below should therefore require explanation in terms of 


ego theory. 


SAMPLE AND METHOD OF STUDY 


The men who constituted the sample for study in this investigation 
were 100 U.S. Air Force officers of the rank of captain. They were 
observed for three days in a program of living-in assessment, precisely 
of the sort described earlier, at the Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research. 

The majority of these men were combat veterans, and many of 

them had been decorated for valor during World War II. Of the 100, 
96 were married, and most of these were fathers as well. In general, 
the sample was well above average in personal stability, intelligence, 
and physical health. This fact, of course, showed itself on the Es scale: 
the average T-score for the sample was 63, with a standard deviation 
of 5.7. 
In an effort to achieve a personality description of each subject that 
would allow room for the expression of clinical inference and at the 
same time be readily amenable to statistical analysis, a set of 76 Q-sort 
Statements descriptive of personal functioning was assembled. These 
76 statements were used by each staff member at the conclusion of the 
three days of living-in assessment to sum up his impressions of each 
person studied, The statements were sorted on a nine-point scale, the 
frequencies at each point being such as to make the final distribution 
conform closely to the normal curve. The objective was to obtain an 
ordering of the traits according to saliency within the person, rather 
than to order the persons in relation to one another on a given dimen- 
Sion. These staff oberver Q-sorts were then composited for all staff 
raters (10 in all). It is thus the averaged staff judgments with which 
the individual subject is finally characterized. ; 

These Q-sort descriptions were, of course, given without knowl- 
edge of the objective test performances of the subjects. No rater knew 
the Es scores of any of the subjects at the time he did the Q-sort. 


RESULTS WITH THE Q-SORT 


The relationship between Es scores and each one of the 76 Q-sort 
Statements was determined. A total of 40 of the 76 statements proved 
to be correlated to a statistically significant (.05 level) degree with 
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Es. (This was an unusually large number of Q-sort correlates for an 
MMPI scale in the present study; most of the standard clinical indi- 
cators on the MMPI were significantly correlated with only two oF 
three Q-sort items, the average for the entire test being fewer than five 
per scale.) 

A Tryon-type cluster analysis of the entire Q-sort item-pool was 
carried out to discover what communities of variance existed among 
the items, In listing the 40 Q-sort items correlated with the Es scale, 
we have grouped variables according to their own intercorrelations; 
that is, clusters of interrelated items are presented together. 


Cluster I. Items descriptive of general effectiveness E 
1. Efficient, capable, able to mobilize resources easily and effectively; 
not bothered with work inhibitions. S 
2. Derives personal reward and pleasure from his work; values pt 
ductive achievement for its own sake. ; malf 
3. Is self-reliant; independent in judgment; able to think for himse!t. 
4. Is an effective leader. 
5. Is counteractive in the face of frustration. 
6. Takes the initiative in social relations. 
7. Communicates ideas clearly and effectively. A 
8. Is persuasive; tends to win other people to his point of view. 
9. Is verbally fluent; conversationally heile, 


Cluster II. Items descriptive of aggressiveness; power-orientation, and dis- 
regard of the rights of others 
1. Takes an ascendant role in his relations with others. 
2. Is competitive with his peers; likes to go ahead and to win. ar 
3. Emphasizes success and productive achievement as a means 10 
achieving status, power, and recognition. 
4. Is aggressive and hostile in his personal relations. 
5. Manipulates people as a means to achieving personal ends; oppor 
tunistic; sloughs over the meaning and value of the individual. 


6. Is rebellious toward authority figures, rules, and other constraints. 
7. Is sarcastic and cynical. 


Items in clusters not substantially represented among Es scale correlates 
1. Is masculine in his style and manner of behavior. 
2. Is active and vigorous. 
3. Prefers action to contemplation. 
4. Undercontrols his impulses; acts with insufficient thinking and 
deliberation. 


The Q-sort items that have a significant (.05 level) negative asso- 
ciation with Es are the following: 
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Cluster III. Items descriptive of personal inferiority, lack of inner resources 
le Lacks social poise and presence; becomes rattled and upset in social 
situations. 


2. Lacks confidence in his own ability. 
3. Is unable to make decisions without vacillation, hesitation, or 


delay. 
4. Would become confused, disorganized, and unadaptive under 


stress. 
5. Is suggestible; overly responsive to other people’s evaluations 


rather than his own. 
6. Is rigid; inflexible in thought and action. 


7. Has a narrow range of interests. 
8. Has slow personal tempo; responds, speaks, and moves slowly. 


9. Tends not to become involved in things; passively resistant. 
10. Is pedantic and fussy about minor things. 


Cluster IV. Items descriptive of excessive conformity and personal con- 


striction 
1. Overcontrols his impulses; is inhibited; needlessly delays or denies 
himself gratification. 
2. With respect to authority, is submissive, compliant, and overly 
accepting. 


tends to do the things that are prescribed. 


3. Conforming; 
P troublesome situations; makes concessions to 


4. Tends to side-ste: 
avoid unpleasantness. 

5. Is stereotyped and unoriginal in his approach to problems. 

6. Is self-abasing; feels unworthy, guilty, humble; given to self-blame. 


7. Is pessimistic about his professional future and advancement. 


Items in clusters not substantially represented among Es scale correlates 


r and with other people. 


1. Sympathetic; feels fo 
ting; not judgmental. 


2. Respects others; is permissive and acce 
3. Is effeminate in his style and manner o behavior. 


DISCUSSION OF Q-SORT RESULTS 


Most of the results from the use of the Q-sort technique are quite 
Consistent with findings from other procedures and from other studies. 
High scorers on Es, it would seem, are effective and independent 
People, with easy command over their own resources. They are in- 
telligent, stable, and somewhat original, and they make their presence 
felt socially. Men who score high are appropriately masculine in their 
style of behavior. Low scorers, on the other hand, are confused, un- 
adaptive, rigid, submissive, and rather stereotyped and unoriginal; low 
Scorers among men tend to be somewhat effeminate as well. 
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This much is readily assimilable to the concept of ego-strength as 
it is generally used by psychologists. The observations that are the 
central concern of this chapter, however, point either to inadequacies 
in the scale or to some theoretical difficulties in relation to the concept 
itself. The Q-sort items in Cluster II appear to describe certain fea- 
tures, in the characters of at least some high scorers, that are not 
usually thought of as associated with strength of the ego. There 3s a 
good deal of aggression, and perhaps even uncthicality and destruc- 
tiveness, implied in these items. There are at least some persons among 
the high scorers who are hostile and competitive, rebellious toward 
authority, Opportunistic and manipulative, and sarcastic and cynical. 
If one thinks of a strong ego as one that is well integrated with a 
rational superego, then these persons might be considered to be im- 
properly classified by the scale. To be brief about it, they appear to be 
manifesting more egoism than ego-strength. 

The essential question here has to do with the existence and the 
management of aggression and hostility. Broadly speaking, hostility 
may be turned either inward, against the self, or outward, against ob- 
jects. In an effective person, theory would hold, it is turned inward, 
in the service of the superego, to just the extent necessary for casy 
socialization; and outward, in the service of the ego, to just the extent 
necessary for the vigorous prosecution of one’s own interests in gain- 
ing goods and prospering in life. Excesses in either direction would 
presumably characterize the weak ego. Extreme self-punishment, or, 
on the other hand, rampant hostility that draws retaliation, are both 
of them inefficient solutions in the management of aggression. 

However, there is an economic consideration which must be borne 
in mind, and which may be crucial in explaining the present finding. 
Individuals differ in the amount of hostility and aggression that they 
carry about with them, and that it is the business of the ego to handle 
effectively. In persons with an excess of hostility, originating perhaps 
in more than the usual amount of frustration and disharmony in child- 
hood, it might be expected that the question essentially resolves itself 
into this: will hostility be turned characteristically against the self, 
with the ego adopting a masochistic position in relation to the super- 
ego, or will the hostility be turned characteristically against objects 
other than the self? 

The externally-directed aggressiveness which we have observed in 
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some high scorers on Es might then be explained as an economic solu- 
tion, and a mark of greater rather than lesser ego-strength, if indeed it 
can be shown that these persons were subjected in childhood to ex- 
pericnces of frustration and disharmony, more so than what one finds 
in other high scorers on the scale. Fortunately, there are some data 
that bear on this hypothesis and permit at least a partial check on it. 
Each person studied had been interviewed for two hours by a psychia- 
trist concerning his background, with particular attention to child- 
hood history. The interviewer, at the conclusion of the study, then 
rated all subjects relative to one another, using a nine-point scale, on 
various psychiatric variables, including one called “Pathogenicity of 
Childhood.” This was defined as “the presence in childhood of cir- 
cumstances which commonly produce mental illness or psychological 
upset.” (The interviewers, it should be mentioned, did not see the 
subjects at any time except during the interview, and knew nothing 
of objective test performances or of the assessment staff’s reactions to 
the subjects.) 

To check the hypothesis that “hostile” high scorers on Es had more 
Pathogenic childhoods, average scores of each subject on the Q-sort 
items in Cluster II were determined. Then all subjects who had earned 
T-scores of 60 or more on the Es scale were ranked in terms of their 
Cluster II scores. This group consisted of 61 subjects. The top and 
bottom third of these (20 in each group, high Cluster II scorers being 
more aggressive and low scorers less aggressive) were now selected 
for comparison on life-history background factors, particularly the 
rating on Pathogenicity of Childhood. The latter comparison is pre- 
Sented in Table 10.1. 


TABLE 10.1 Comparison of High Ego-strength, High Aggressiveness Ss 
with High Ego-strength, Low Aggressiveness Ss on Ratings 
of Pathogenicity of Childhood 


Subjects High Subjects High 
on Es, Low on on Es, High on 
Aggressiveness Aggressiveness 
(Cluster II) (Cluster II) 
Mean 4.4 5.8 
S.D. 21 1.99 
F=445 


p< .05 
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Considered in relation to the total sample, high scorers on both Es 
and Cluster II have had more pathogenic childhoods than the average 
subject, while persons who score high on Es but low on Cluster H 
have had less than the average amount of difficulty in childhood. The 
difference is statistically significant when the two groups are com- 
pared with one another. The interpretation seems justified that per- 
sons high on ego-strength, who nevertheless manifest considerable 
hostility toward others, are those who actually have more aggression 
in themselves to manage as a result of disturbing events in childhood. 

Results supporting this interpretation are obtained when er 
background information from the life-history interviews is cons! A 
ered. The interviewers, immediately upon the conclusion of 4 
interview, used an “interview checklist” to record what they ha 
learned of the subject and his background. The 267 checklist poe 
were analyzed for differences between high Es scorers who were hig” 
and those who were low on Q-sort Cluster II. Thirty-three ates 
showed differences significant at the .05 level. An overall spn 
based on this analysis is given below, with the actual phrase from the 
significant checklist item given in italics. f 

Lows on Cluster II (Hostility and Aggression) were warmer 19 
relating to the interviewer, were dressed both more comfortably an 
inconspicuously, and appeared to be both more masculine and more 
reserved. Highs were described as more assertive, more self-assured, 
and more verbose. Highs also appeared more military and held them- 
selves straighter. As children, the Lows were quieter and tended more 
to play with other boys. The Highs were more aggressive, and i 
play was described as more rough-and-tumble. The Highs expresse 
negative affect toward their parents, while Lows had more positiv? 
affect and were more dutiful as children. The Lows were more often 
described as having had stable homes. The Highs, on the other hand, 
reported much more family friction, Highs describe their mothers 
more often as practical, while Lows describe their mothers as wa77/? 
and home-making. No difference emerged 
father. In general, however, the Lows idealized their parents more. 
To the Lows, religion was personally meaningful and important, an 
they spoke favorably of it more often than did the Highs. Highs had 
more often been separated or divorced from their wives. Highs also 
had more frequently had pre-marital intercourse with the 


. . . (a 
in description of th 


ir wives. 
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The overall picture from the life-history interview would seem to 
Support the generalization that aggressiveness in persons of excellent 
ego-strength stems from life circumstances marked by relatively 
greater discord in the home during childhood and by friction in sig- 
nificant personal relations. 


11 


Rebelliousness, Morality, and 
Psychological Health 


Noe First and most obvious consideration in the relationship 
of rebelliousness to morality and psychological health is one which by 
now has passed from iconoclastic protest to virtual stereotype. None- 
theless, it should not be disregarded. It is simply this: rebellion— 
resistance to acculturation, refusal to “adjust,” adamant insistence OP 
the importance of the self and of individuality—is very often the mark 
of a healthy character. If the rules deprive you of some part of your 
self, then it is better to be unruly. The socially disapproved expression 
of this is delinquency, and most delinquency certainly is just plain 
confusion or blind and harmful striking out at the wrong enemy; but 
some delinquency has affirmation behind it, and we should not be too 
hasty in giving a bad name to what gives us a bad time. The great 
givers to humanity often have proud refusal in their souls, and they 
are aroused to wrath at the shoddy, the meretricious, and the unjust 
which society seems to produce in appalling volume, Society is rough 
in its way, and it’s no wonder that those who fight it tooth and nai 
are “tough guys.” I think that much of the research and of the socia 
action in relation to delinquency would be wiser if it recognized the 


potential value of the wayward characters who make its business f0" 
it. A person who is neither shy nor rebellj 


to be worth a farthing to himself nor to 
his physical maturity. 


ous in his youth is not likely 
anyone else in the years O 


A second consideration which is certainly no news to most people, 
but which tends to get lost to Psychologists who use phrases like guilt 
o 
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feelings, hostility, and anxiety, is that the healthy person psycho- 
logically is usually virtuous in the simple moral sense of the term. 
Psychologically healthy people do what they think is right, and what 
they think is right is that people should not lie to one another or to 
themselves, that they should not steal, slander, persecute, intrude, do 
damage willfully, go back on their word, fail a friend, or do any of 
the things that put them on the side of death as against life. This prob- 
ably sounds like old-time religion, and in fact I am willing to be 
straightforwardly theological about this. I think there is an objective 
character to guilt, and when a person is false to his nature or offends 
against the nature of others then he is iz sim and the place in which he 
has his existence is well described by the word “hell.” I take “sin” 
here to be descriptive of the state of separation from the most basic 
sense of selfhood, or what some existentialist philosophers have called 
“the grounds of being.” In whatever terms it is put, the fact is that a 
Person is most alive and is functioning in such a way that he knows 
who he is and you know who he is and he knows who you are when 
his thoughts and actions are in accord with his moral judgment. The 
Corollary is that when you do what you think is wrong you get a 
feeling of being dead, and if you are steeped in such wrongful ways 
you feel very dead all the time, and other people know that you are 
dead. There is such a thing as the death of the spirit. Many of the 
People whom we know as patients in our mental hospitals or as pris- 
Oners in our jails are in a condition of spiritual death, and their only 
hope is that someone can reach out to them, break through the walls 
of their isolation, recognize them. I think that too much has been made 
of the word love in this connection, for usually it connotes a feeling 
On the part of the person who is to give the love. The essence of the 
act of love as I understand it is the act of attention, and the affect that 
accompanies it in the person who is paying attention may be love, 
hate, sadness, or what have you. A real fight is an act of attention, a 
genuine condemnation is an act of attention, an understanding of final 
defeat is an act of attention. These as well as their positive counter- 
Parts are on the side of life, and the person who experiences them is in 
communication with other living beings and offers to them the possi- 
bility of community. The sort of philosophy of psychotherapy that 
Prescribes blandness, nonjudgmentalness, and essential indifference on 
the part of the psychotherapist is simply a form of human debasement. 
Paying attention, caring, and being there yourself is all that counts. 
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Recall the research I described earlier on “psychotherapy as rela- 
tionship.” One of the therapists there was clearly an incompetent by 
all standards—AMA, APA, and probably the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue as well. Everything he did was wrong. After about six months of 
his residency, however, it became apparent that many of his patients 
were unaccountably getting better. Among his aberrant behaviors 
were such gross actions as telephoning a patient’s foreman at ee 
and telling him to stop bullying the patient, suggesting an ere 
sexual technique to another patient whose wife was apparently ke 
and bluntly suggesting to a third patient that he should give up his k 
as an automobile repairman and get into the dispensing of food. ae 
climax of the latter case was especially gruesome to the clinic, for the 
patient opened a doughnut shop of his own and on his final aE re 
ment appeared with a dozen doughnuts of his own making which i 
presented as a gift to the therapist, who without any insight at at 
offered them around to various other therapists and his supervisor, @ 5 
of whom had difficulty swallowing them. Goodness knows I am Si 
suggesting, in recalling the case of this incompetent fellow, that Ez 
psychotherapists go forth and do likewise, for he was he and we e 
we. But I will say that he was alive, even though so obviously ae 
guided; to his patients, the only thing that was of consequence W 
that he cared about them and that he thought there was something 
different they could do which would be right. 


12 


The Crisis in Belief 


. ls worp “crisis” is Greek in origin, and in that language 
its primary meaning is “decision.” In medical pathology, a crisis is 
that point in the course of a disease at which a decisive change occurs, 
leading either to recovery or to death. In general, a crisis is a turning 
Point, the end of one epoch and the beginning of another. 

In speaking of “the crisis in belief,” I refer to a point in the course 
of individual development at which the person must decide for him- 
self whether the picture he has been given of the nature of the world 
is a true one. It is the point at which one is called upon to think for 
Oneself about the important matters of cosmology and ethics. It is the 
time of decision about the meaning of life, the existence of God, the 
Coerciveness of moral law, the place of man in nature, the freedom of 
the individual will, and all the other great issues with which philoso- 
phy deals. 

Not all of us are philosophers, of course, but if we are human we 
Must have a philosophy. Our intellect demands that experience should 
be accounted for; the need for things to be intelligible is a basic human 
need, Thus we are all, willy-nilly, philosophers of a sort, in the sense 
that we tell ourselves one story or another about most of the enduring 
issues with which systematic philosophy deals, and without which we 
Cannot face life with any sense that it has meaning and worth. 

The crisis in belief need not occur at any special age, and in fact it 
need not occur very conspicuously at all. For most people, however, it 
Comes with adolescence, and it is ushered in partly by the challenge 
that the newly awakened and intense sexual and aggressive urges of 
Puberty offers to morality and the civilized sexual code. It is a func- 
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tion as well, I think, of the growth of intelligence, which is beginning 
to reach full power concurrently with sexual maturation. It comes at 
that period when the mind, like the body, is getting ready to leave 
home in search of a new home of its own. Less dualistically, we may 
say that the maturing human form, freeing itself, under the push of 
natural development, of the habitat of its childhood, emerges into @ 
new world in which it is no longer provided for and ministered t0, 
but in which it must seek its own sustenance and meaning, and must 
choose anew for itself. With choice comes responsibility, sel f-valua- 
tion, and self-affirmation or self-rejection. The crisis in belief is often 
a time of categorical repudiation or total acceptance, of radical chang 
or of rigid stasis. It is no exaggeration to say that it is a time of the 
greatest psychological danger, in which the integrity of the self 38 
challenged, and in which old selves die and new selves are born. 
As psychologists interested in the way in which psychologic’ 

forms develop, and therefore, I shall add, intensely interested in the 
individual life, we “assessors” necessarily pay a great deal of attention 
to that part of the individual’s history in which he was faced with a 
serious crisis of development. The work of assessment requires US to 
understand how a person came to his beliefs about the nature of the 
world and his own place in it, and how solidly founded and ready fot 
action his philosophy of life really is. I need hardly say that in order 
to arrive at such an understanding we must not only inquire deeply 
into his beliefs on great issues, but must synthesize what we know ° 
the nature and genesis of those beliefs with what we have been able 
to understand about his entire character and life history. Moral pos 
ture and beliefs about the cosmos are themselves frequently deter- 
mined at least in part by psychodynamic forces, and a complete per 
sonality formulation gives an account not only of what actions UF 
philosophy determines, but what forces our philosophy is determine 
by. 
The study I shall describe in this chapter is focused primarily upo” 
religious belief, and especially upon the adoption of atheism as 09° 
form of attempted resolution of the crisis in belief. My work on the 
psychology of philosophical beliefs has, however, been as a rule much 
more general in its scope and has attempted to deal with philosophica 
problems that have no necessary connection with a belief in supe” 
natural beings. This research has concerned itself primarily with the 
psychological determinants of opinions on such philosophical ques- 
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tions as freedom-determinism, the problem of induction, and the ra- 
tional justification of ethical prescriptions. I have sought to relate 
attitudes on these matters to such psychological events as the resolu- 
tion of the Oedipus complex, the development of oral optimism or 
Pessimism in the first two years of life, and prototypic images of good 
and evil consequent upon early experience and persisting as highly 
cathected complexes in the unconscious. The question of the existence 
of God is of course of central importance, in terms both of its impli- 
cations for the nature of the objective world and of the psychological 
meaning of belief or disbelief in Providence, in heavenly justice and 
mercy, in life after death, and in the efficacy of prayer, and hence in 
the dependability of a benevolent supernatural power. 

This research has been carried on by a combination of techniques, 
but with chief reliance being placed upon the intensive interview and 
upon the objective inventory method. An abbreviated example of the 
interview is given in Chapter 4, the case study of Paul. It was designed 
to elicit opinions and feelings about the philosophical problems men- 
tioned above: freedom and determinism, theism, good and evil, and 
the like. The interviewer proceeded by posing certain questions or 
problem situations and asking for an analysis of them. One problem, 
for example, described the events leading up to a criminal action, in 
which the external and internal determinants of the person’s behavior 
Were made manifest. This problem served as the point of departure for 
a discussion of individual responsibility in affairs in which the indi- 
vidual appears compelled by forces within and without to act in an 
apparently irresponsible way. Another problem concerned a man 
shipwrecked alone on a desert island, with certain knowledge that he 
could never get off it. The question then was, could such a man, being 
part of no human community, do an evil action? This immediately 
led into the difficult problem of the locus of ethical sanctions, whether 
in society or in the individual, which in turn, of course, is central to 
the psychological problem of the internalization or externalization of 
the superego, with all its implications for the management of aggres- 
sion and sexuality, and anarchic impulse in general. 

Many other such problems were presented in the course of the 
interview, all of them with some hypothetical relevance to enduring 
philosophical issues. The general idea of assessing philosophical beliefs 
through the presentation of critical problem situations was later in- 
Corporated into a projective-type test, known, innocuously (as pro- 
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fessional convention requires), as the Story Completion Test, in which 
the beginning of a story that clearly involves an ethical conflict 1s P 
sented to the subject, and he is asked to complete the story as he thin a 
it would turn out. This test is scored both for sensitivity to the ethica 
issues involved and for relative internalization or externalization of the 
superego. de 

The chief inventory device used in these studies to appaq 
interview is a test called the Inventory of Personal Philosophy. 000 
veloped in 1952, it has since been administered to more than 2, n 
subjects, whose place of origin has included every state in the B 
and whose religious beliefs have included virtually every Christ i 
denomination in America as well as Hinduism, Mohammeri Sa 
Judaism, and varieties of atheism ranging from nihilism to the am T 
ous denials and affirmations of emergent evolution. The nonm 
includes a section on basic religious beliefs, another on social aaa an 
a third on personal values and aspirations for oneself, and a fourth 
preferences among well-known persons. «oh degree 

The section on religious beliefs contains four scales of a high oe at 
of internal consistency. The scales are as follows: 1) seni mei 
Belief; 2) Enlightened Belief; 3) Enlightened Disbelief; 4) Fun 
mentalist Disbelief. ; 

The Fundamentalist Belief scale includes such affirmations as ar 
a) There is a God, and He is a person who is interested in each 0! és 
and hears our prayers; b) Human beings have a soul which surviv 
the death of the body; c) Heaven and Hell are real places. be- 

The Enlightened Belief scale contains these affirmations: a) I a 
lieve in God as a principle of order in the universe; b) Heaven a 
Hell are ideas or symbols rather than real places; c) Prayer bring 
spiritual comfort to individuals, whether or not each prayer is hear 
by God. 

The Enlightened Disbelief scale contains such affirmations as the 
following: a) We cannot know for sure whether there is a God A 
not; b) Personal consciousness cannot continue after death, thoug? 
there is a sort of immortality to men; c) The sum total of the rewa! 


z 3 $ ) ay us 
and punishment we merit by our good or evil acts is paid over tO 
at the end of every moment of our existence, 


The Fundamentalist Disbelief scale contains these assertions: 2) 
There is no God; b) Heaven and Hell are lies invented by the clergy 
to control people; c) When the body dies, the person dies, and W! 
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never live again in any form; d) Organized religion is a racket; e) 
Prayer is a form of superstition and is degrading to the individual; 
f) There are no such things as good and evil. 

Some information concerning the correlates of scores on these 
Seales is available. One of the groups of subjects who took the in- 
ventory in the course of living-in assessment consisted of the previ- 
ously mentioned 100 military officers, ranging in age from 27 to 49. 
They were seen in groups of 10 for three days of assessment at the 
Institute house, and they also took part in three days of group testing 
at the military installations in which they were based. Hence a variety 
of measures and ratings are available for correlation with the four 
belief scales I have described. It is not my intention to report the 
results of that study in detail here, but at least let me summarize 
briefly the correlation pattern for each scale. In doing so, I shall cite 
only those relationships that are significant at better than the .001 
level of confidence (i.e., that would occur by chance on only one of 


1,000 occasions). 


FUNDAMENTALIST BELIEF 


To begin with, fundamentalist belief was atypical of the officer 
sample as a whole. A measure of the consensus of opinion was ob- 
tained simply by constituting interest preference items that were 
Selected by a majority of the officers into a single scale. This corre- 
lated —.3§ with Fundamentalist Belief. Fundamentalist Belief is 
Negatively associated with assessment staff ratings of Adaptive Flexi- 
bility and of Ability to Communicate. It is also negatively related to 
Tatings of Integrity and Responsibility as a Commanding Officer. On 
the MMPI, the officers who scored lower on Mf, i.e., in the more 
Masculine direction, tended also to get higher scores on Fundamental- 
ist Belief. Such officers also scored lower on the Chapin Social Insight 
Test, on the Social Status scale of the California Psychological In- 
ventory, and on an inventory measure of complexity of personality. 
To summarize: officers who expressed opinions of the fundamentalist 
Sort were seen as less flexible, less able to communicate with others, 
and less able in command functions, and made scores indicating 
8teater simplicity of personality structure and more pronounced 
masculinity. The sample as a whole, incidentally, was more masculine 
than the general population, so that extreme scores on masculinity in 
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4 W AN ion of 
this group may have indicated a constricting amount of pele in 
. sf Pi à 2 e 
attitudes that are considered in this culture to be more permissi 

women than in men. 


ENLIGHTENED BELIEF 


Enlightened Belief and Fundamentalist Belief are apana 
highly correlated negatively, and so produce almost opposite Sen 
lational patterns. Enlightened Belief is associated most strongly ee 
Integrity and Responsibility as a Commanding Officer, and > att 
correlates positively with the Self-assertiveness scale of the Cali : im 
Psychological Inventory and with the Self-maintenance scale 4 wd 
same test. The Self-maintenance scale, incidentally, was deve Ph 
against a criterion of duration of life among persons afflicted a 
tuberculosis; persons who express religious beliefs but of a relativ x 
enlightened and nonfundamentalist sort are thus like those 8 RA 
best chanced for life when stricken with an incapacitating oa 
Enlightened Belief is also correlated positively with the F scale o Te 
MMPI, and with a test measure of creativity based primarily on ng 
Guilford creativity factor tests. The general picture is one of a peg 
personality, with internalized standards of right and wrong, “allt? 
self-assertion and self-maintenance, and some degree of origina 
and ability to express minority opinions. 


ENLIGHTENED DISBELIEF 


Enlightened Disbelief correlates most highly with complexity of 
personality as measured by the inventory scale referred to above, ee 
with the F scale of the MMPI. It also correlates positively with re% 
tive femininity of attitude as expressed in the MMPI Mf scale an 
with various measures of originality. Interestingly enough, it i$ 4 ae 
associated positively with level of anxi bject $ 


anxiety as rated from the sul hë 
handwriting by an expert in graphology. It goes along as well witht 


measures of Self-maintenance, Social Status, and Social Insight rr 
ferred to earlier. In brief, the adult male who has arrived at opinions 
which can be described as enlightened disbelief in religion is one why 
is complex, original, relatively feminine, socially insightful a” 

sophisticated, and withal rather anxious as well, 
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FUNDAMENTALIST DISBELIEF 


Fundamentalist Disbelief, oddly enough—or perhaps not so oddly 
—has something in common with Fundamentalist Belief. Both scales 
are related negatively to staff ratings of Adaptive Flexibility. Funda- 
mentalism in either direction thus appears to be associated with rigidity 
and lack of ability to adapt. Fundamentalist Disbelief also correlates 
negatively with the staff rating of Evaluation of Ideas and with in- 
telligence as rated from handwriting by a graphologist. It is also 
negatively associated with the staff rating of fairmindedness. Thus 
the person who expresses extreme and angry disbelief in the claims of 
ae appears essentially rigid, prejudiced, and poor at evaluating 
ideas. 


Neither the existence nor the nature of a crisis is readily inferred 
from inventory scores, of course, though in certain cases a certain pat- 
tern of scores will point clearly to internal arrangements of a turbu- 
lent sort. But in general what one has to do in this sort of assessment 
study in order to understand a person is to find out by interview just 
what happened when and with whom. 

We have conducted this sort of inquiry retrospectively by inter- 
viewing alumnae of a college for women 25 years after their gradua- 
ton from college, which does not give very exact data so far as the 
Measurement of change is concerned, but which has the tremendous 
advantage of perspective over the years of maturity. Not all crises are 
Over, of course, when one graduates from college, or even, I fear, 
When one has been out quite a long time. We certainly expect to find 
many of the graduating seniors still very much in a period of transi- 
ton concerning basic beliefs and ideals, and indeed we were not sur- 
Prised to find more than one of the distinguished long-gone alumnae 
in similarly unsettled states. 

The alumnae, 50 in all, who presented themselves for study may be 
described as highly intelligent and highly educated women in the 
fifth decade of life, unusually stable and personally effective as a 
group, and generally of considerable importance in community af- 
fairs, I think it is fair to say that they tended to be unusually thought- 
ful persons who characteristically faced up to intellectual issues and 
Tequired of themselves that they make sense out of life’s puzzles. I 
describe them as highly educated not only because their under- 
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graduate education took place in an institution whose tone in such 
matters is resolutely high, but because more than half of them went on 
to graduate work and almost all of them continued to educate them- 
selves either by occasional courses of study, by travel, or by reading. 

Of these 50 women, 7 said they were atheists. They were dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the sample in a number of ways. To begin 
with, more of them were living alone and claiming to like it, four of 
them in totally unmarried bliss, and two others in a durable state of 
divorce. Several were strong supporters of feminism in the happy days 
when that “ism” was a suitable candidate for student support in girls 
colleges. They were without exception notably devoted to thinking 
as a way of getting on in life; scholarship, science, logical analysis, in- 
telligence as the touchstone of judgment—these were the values by 
which they lived. Whether because of native ability or because of 
special motivation, they scored much higher as a group on the intel- 
ligence test used in the study than did the rest of the sample. The 
test used was the Concept Mastery Test developed in the Terman 
study of gifted children, and the mean score of the confirmed atheists 
was 165, as compared with a mean of 135 for the rest of the alumnae 
sample and approximately 95 for the general population. 

In one of the assessment procedures a curious correlation developed 
which perhaps should be attributed more to feminism than to atheism, 
but which has certain implications for ethics that warrant comment. 
The procedure was psychodrama, and the plot required the subject, 
who was cast as the worried wife of a husband whose consumption of 
alcohol had recently increased sharply, to respond to a house call 
from a close office friend, male, of the husband. The office friend was 
played by a “standard role player” who was a member of the assess- 
ment staff. He attempted, under the banner of solicitous friendship, to 
induce the wife to discuss her husband’s private affairs with him, and 
he succeeded, whether husbands like the idea or not, in almost all 
cases. And the exceptions, who perceived the situation as one in which 
they were being asked to violate a confidential relationship, were 
not by any means the happily married women in the sample, but were 
instead numbered among the unmarried disbelievers. 

There is one other noteworthy fact to report about the group of 
confirmed atheists. One might think that skepticism and rejection of 
religion would come about as a result of exposure to science and phi- 
losophy, or at any rate as a concomitant of higher education and the 
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development of independent judgment. And as I have indicated 
scientific thinking was one of the strongest values in the group of 
atheists. However, the general retrospective report of chase women 
was that the crisis in their belief in God occurred between the ages of 
14 and 16, and that it was in the nature of a sharp disillusionment and 
was accompanied by a terrible sense of loss. Several subjects re- 
t when they suddenly thought to 
o subjects 
as one 


ported remembering the momen 
themselves that there was really no God after all. Tw 


spoke of tremendous emotional upset accompanying this; 
when I realized that it was all a lie.” Another 


said, “I wept bitterly 
said, “Suddenly the hypocrisy of it all overwhelmed me.” Although 
lusion that could claim 


the data are too scanty to warrant any conc 
trong impression from 


statistical support, I must say that I formed a s 
a scrutiny of the accompanying life history information, with the 
esertion by the father, that the 


recurring circumstances of death or d 
exual) as well as cognitive one, 


crisis was an emotional (and perhaps s 
and that disappointment in the father and anger against him was the 


psychodynamic force that led to an affirmation of atheism. The 
atheistic claim that there is no God is essentially a denial of benevolent 
supernal power, as well as a repudiation of infantile wishes for love 
and for a staff of strength external to oneself. Whether or not the 
atheistic assertion is a true description of the objective world, it 
often reflects in the individual case a set of emotions that have arisen 
in relation to one’s parents, and it can serve as a symbolic statement 
of one sort of attempted resolution of the Oedipus complex. In this 
sample, at any rate, atheism seemed to represent disappointment in the 


father, anger against him, repudiation of a need for his love, and af- 
firmation of the self alone as sufficiently potent to carry on in life. 
in this group who repudiated 


Let me add that five of the seven women i 
their need for a father at adolescence were later to pay for their 
independence at some length, for they entered psychoanalysis. Al- 

hoanalysis nevertheless 


though it is obviously not a religion, psychoana'’ vert 
furnishes its devotees with a dimly lit room, a periodic examination of 


conscience, a soothing acceptance of sin if not outright absolution, 
and a figure that sits comfortably at a somewhat higher level and can 
be construed as offering a chaste form of love and a dependable source 


of support. 
I should perhaps mentio 
phrased in the extreme man 


women was not 


n that the atheism of these 
damentalist Dis- 


ner of the items in the Fun 
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belief scale, for even those alumnae who were exceptional in this 
particular manner were much too urbane to be angrily cynical. They 
were more cool than hot in their disbelief. The assessment inter- 
viewers who wrote personality formulations of these subjects con- 
tinually stressed their strong intellectual control, their emotional de- 
tachment, their lack of sexual expressiveness, and their marked need 
for autonomy, which to them meant solitariness. In terms of C. G. 
Jung’s typology, these confirmed atheists tend to be introverted 
thinkers, with feeling being the inferior or undeveloped function and 
with energy characteristically invested in the subject rather than in 
the object. A nice question arises here as to whether the loss of a most 
important object at adolescence, as indicated in the repetition of the 
theme of abandonment by the father, gave rise to the introverted atti- 
tude, or whether an established introversion is more ready to perceive 
the object as unreliable and to interpret any absence as abandonment. 

In addition to these confirmed atheists, there were five other sub- 
jects who described themselves as having once been convinced of the 
falsity of religious claims, but as having returned to religion after some 
years of disbelief. In these cases there is much more emphasis upon 
educational influences as leading to the initial disbelief. The first 
subject in this group is described by the interviewer as “no abstract 
thinker or worrier, She would follow popular feeling in her set.” She 
described herself as having become “agnostic” as a result of taking 
courses in comparative religion. After leaving college, however, she 


felt herself to be less agnostic than she had thought, and she eventually 


; abstract philosophy” by one interviewer, and 
by another interviewer as “not intellectu 


rather than theoretical values.” 


ability, adjustment, reality-orient 
Still another one of these five 


e ; os greeably proportioned, 
with secure community position, healthy and 


fessionally successful husband, and c 
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ties through which she expressed something of her individuality and 
in which she felt worthwhile. This woman said that she decided to 
“drop” religion early in college, having reached the conclusion that it 
was “all a little too incredible.” Chapel services were compulsory at 
the college at that time, and she always went to services, taking along 
“an interesting non-religious book” to read during the sermon. Shortly 
after graduation she married a man of exceptional eligibility in terms 
of the status symbols of that time and place, but with whom, she con- 
fessed, she was “not altogether in love.” She had two children, and 
while they were “still very young” she began to feel quite unhappy, 
“always worn-out and cross.” She began, she says, “looking around 
fora philosophy which would bring contentment.” She found it in 
Lecomte du Nouy’s book, Human Destiny, which she says enabled her 
to feel justified in returning to church membership and to religious 
belief. She now believes in a personal God, to whom she prays and in 
whom she finds support. Of her belief, she says, “It’s satisfactory 
enough, and it fills a definite need. Sometimes I wonder, though, 
whether I just thought it all up to fill a gap in my life.” She does not 
believe in the after-life. However, she says that her “unbelief” in this 
respect is “not complete or final; I may some day, in the future, come 
to believe in an after-life as well.” The implication was that if she 
needed to believe it, she would believe it 

That she suspects that she has perhaps made rather too much of a 
good thing out of flexibility is indicated, however, in her T.A.T. 
Stories, several of which communicate a sense of shallowness (as she 
Sees it) and lack of profound meaning in her life. On Card 19, for 
example, she tells this story, which purports to deal with a single day 
in a girl’s life, but which suggests the emotional tone of the subject’s 
Own life in its totality, as she perceives it. 


Virginia has had a thrilling day. She has had a good start on learning 
to ski. She emerged with no broken bones or even sprains, though she 
had a glorious day of climbing, sliding, leaping, staggering, and falling 
with her legs, skis, and ski poles all mixed up. 

The air was so clear, so wonderful—not as cold as all her friends had 
told her the horrid north would be. And how nice Johnny Evans was. 
So friendly, no more and no less. Everyone laughed a lot, and they the 
most of all. 

Better get ready, now! The day is by no means over. Square dancing 
tonight, with Johnny and all the others, then the long ride home, and 
serious business—job hunting again in a day or two. 
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“How silly I was,” thought Virginia, “to be so childishly frightened 
about my luck up north. It’s just like anywhere!” 


But will Virginia find her grandfather's watch with the lost ruby of 
the Whitehall family? Or trace her friend Johnny’s surprising ancestry? 
Read the December issue of Bang to find out!!! 


This story, like all complex symbolic productions, may be inter- 
preted at many levels of meaning. I find it most touching and poignant, 
and to interpret it is in some sense a shame. Yet: she tells us that she 
has emerged happily from the first years of a feared adulthood (the 
horrid north) with no damage done (no broken bones, or even 
sprains; in fact, it has been a glorious and exciting and lucky day up 
north). But, the day is not yet over; indeed, it is “by no means over.” 
There are things not yet found out; Johnny, for instance, though he 
is so nice and so friendly (no more and no less) has a surprising an- 
cestry (where did the beasts begin?). And then there is the lost ruby 
which should pass on from generation to generation, encased in a 
patriarchal time-piece (this jewel of sexuality, agent of transmission 
of the matter of life through the generations). And fear with it, that 
true generation has not passed through her, or seized her for its fulfill- 
ment. And the final sentence: “Read the December issue of Bang to 
find out”: the sum of the tale. A “bang” is, of course, what one gets 
out of life, and December is the last issue of the year. The final crisis 
of selfhood is still before her, and the very facility of her adjustment 
Seems to represent the greatest danger to her integrity. So far as 
religion is concerned, I feel that this woman would have evolved a 
very different interpretation of experience out her transitory atheism 
if she had had the courage to sound her own depths instead of accept- 


ing pragmatically what seemed to satisfy her immediate needs. AS 


things stand, I believe that she perceives herself unconsciously aS 
having forfeited profound experiences in the interest simply of facile 


adjustment. (Which is not to say that she is “tight” in this self- 
perception; the story is a deeply experienced one.) 
I should perhaps pause at this Point to make it plain, if it is not 


already so, that we are not here concerned with the validity of 
religious beliefs in their cognitive aspect. Rather, we are concerned 
with the depth of feeling with which a cognitive belief is experienced, 
and with the question of integration or dissociation of seh edling in 
the structure of the self. Quite another a 


; ie RRR spect of this problem is the 
deepening of religious faith in persons who have not experienced 
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doubt, but who have rather experienced semi-mystical confirmation, 
or even transfiguration, of their beliefs. Of this, we shall hear more in 
later chapters. In gencral, however, it should be noted that I am ad- 
dressing myself to these problems as a psychologist interested in inner 
experience, and not as a philosopher interested in discerning the truth 
about the outer cosmos (if there can be such a true difference). 
Speaking as a psychologist, then, what I find primarily in this group 
of subjects in both these ways of resolving the crisis in belief (i.e., in 
the atheistic resolution and in the repudiation of a transitory atheism 
in favor of a return to religion) is an acceptance of emotional polari- 
ties as being genuine oppositions which necessitate a choice between 
them. This slavery to the antinomies shows itself wherever repudiation 
is necessary to the maintenance of some way of living, whether it be in 
matters of private philosophy, religious belief, ethnic group-member- 
ship, affairs of the heart, allegiances to opposed scientific theories, 
esthetic preferences, or psychodynamic mechanisms. Rebellion is a 
form of submission, suppression of impulse is a form of expression, the 
refusal to choose is a form of choice, disbelief is a form of belief. 
Essentially what I think we have observed in these crises is not resolu- 
tion at all, in the sense of establishment of a higher-level integration, 
but rather perpetuation of the conflict through acceptance of polari- 
ties as real, and deferment of the decision to a later point in life. The 
Women who had indeed settled the crisis in belief (we shall hear of 
them shortly) communicated quite a different sense of selfhood from 
the cases we have considered, and they had much greater serenity and 
spontaneity, and freedom of both feeling and thought, in their 
make-up. I need hardly say that in the assessment of the strength of 
any personality it is most important to know what is settled and what 
1s unsettled, which crises are past and which are present or still ahead. 


Is 


Believing for Oneself 


T FIND seven atheists or 


confirmed agnostics in a sample of 
fifty mature and well 


-educated women is probably unusual; certainly 
among the younger generation of women at this same college 
the percentage of announced doubters or disbelievers is much smaller. 
An actual count of the declared atheists or agnostics in the senior 
class of the college showed only 2% per cent as opposed to the 14 
per cent observed in their elders, But perhaps age has something A 
do both with atheism or agnosticism and with a truly personal an 
deeply experienced religious belief; most of the undergraduates ap- 
peared conventional in their patterns of belief, accepting religion 
largely for its social utility, while only about one-third of the alumnae 
could be so classified. More than half (27 out of 50) of the older 
women were deeply religious, and the content of their beliefs was 
highly various and often quite idiosyncratic. In this chapter we shall 
consider some of these varieties of self-evolved or self-reaffirmed be- 
liefs, and their correlates in personality make-up, N 
Five main varieties of belief may readily be distinguished in this 
group of 27 women: a) transitory disbelief, with eventual return to 4 
new form of religious affirmation with formal church affiliation; ) 
inner constancy of deeply experienced belief without a period of 


radical doubt; c) conscious and self-determined disbelief in any 
orthodox religious dogma, but with deep religious experience and 
formal church affiliation; d) change of sectarian affiliation based on 
conviction; e) idiosyncratic religious belief without church affilia- 
tion. 


By way of communicating some concrete imagery of persons in- 
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cluded in this broad category, a few excerpts from interviewer re- 
ports, both psychiatric and philosophic, will be given. 


CASE NO. 1 


Excerpt from the philosophy interview 


A central theme in the esthetic preferences, and in the life as well, of 
this unmarried subject is expressed in her statement that she likes “either 
the very old and traditional and classical, or the very modern.” In 
politics she is a conservative of the Winston Churchill variety, with 
great respect for individual rights and for law. Senator McCarthy was 
anathema to her, for example, chiefly because “he seems really to be 
against the law and the Constitution.”! She is a Republican and a Pres- 
byterian by choice, though a Congregationalist by social necessity: 
there is no Presbyterian Church in her community. The town in which 
she lives is indeed her community in a more special sense than it is any- 
one else’s; she lavishes all her gencrous nurturant impulses on the village, 
and is a sort of unofficial city manager. She listed membership in some 
fifteen town committees, and, having used up all of the space on the 
Biographical Data Form given over to lists of committee memberships, 
she chose to list the remaining names in the space which was intended 
for the listing of children’s names. She is not a committee woman in the 
usual sense of the term, however; she pointed out that her committees 
are committees that have responsibility for doing things, such as mak- 
ing sure that the state paves the town’s roads properly, or working out 
an efficient sewer arrangement, or taking care of monuments in town, 
and so on. She is treasurer of many local groups, and appears to be quite 
canny in the use of moncy. She is independently wealthy. 

Her present way of life is one of considerable personal freedom, for 
she does really as she likes; it contrasts markedly with the extremely 
formal and rigid social requirements which marked her early years. She 
never went alone on the streets, for example, until she was 31 years old; 
it was unthinkable that she should drive a car herself, the proper role of 
a lady being to direct the chauffeur; and one should not fraternize ex- 
cept with one’s social and financial equals, of whom, unfortunately, 
there were very few. 

_ When this subject was in college, she was something of a social 
isolate. She was then, and is now, somewhat lumpish and unshapen, and 
Is not physically attractive. She says that she knows that the other girls 
thought of her as peculiar, and when she meets her classmates now she 
senses a rejection of her. However, she is returning in these latter years 
to a sense of participation in the college community, a part of her gen- 


1 The study was done in the summer of 1954, 
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eral pattern of freeing herself from the extreme imprisoning of her 
individuality which marked her youth. ; 3 e 

The subject is strongly religious in the ethical sense; i.e., she keiers 
deeply in rules of right conduct, especially those relating to apres ch 
personal relations. She doesn’t much like the Congregational ein 
because it is “too shifty. They'll let you believe anything.” She co is 
siders herself basically a Presbyterian, and regrets the fact that she is 
unable to attend a Presbyterian Church. A 

She likes to travel, and every year goes on a long journey to coregr 
places. She travels with a 76-year-old woman whom she likes pa 
much: “with her, it’s nothing given and nothing taken.” Last year t ee 
went to Guatemala together. She says she didn’t notice “the Conin : 
nism,” but what she did notice was the extreme poverty, and sh 
thought something should be done about it. l 

This woman is an unusual combination; the traditionalist and format- 
here meet with the innovator and breaker-down of barriers. She is; 
e her preferences in art, very classical and very modern. 


ist 
lik 


CASE NO. 2 


Excerpt from the philosophy interview 


y» and it is the job of the clerk tO 
e meeting. This works, she says- +t 
being a Quaker, and I do enjoy 3% 
religious.” She mentioned some O 
that there is something of God in 


ligion. She finds it very simple, and most congenial to her. She likes the 
custom of sitting silently in meeting, and of speaking only if one feels 
like it. She has never spoken in meeting. 

Concerning the prevalence of racial Prejudice, especially in some of 
the social circles in which she moves and the clubs she belongs to, she 
remarked that she always speaks her mind if the issue comes up, an! 
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that she would resign if any organization of which she is a member were 
to adopt the principle of excluding Jews, Negroes, etc. 

Concerning loyalty oaths, she said, “Quakers don’t take oaths, pe- 
riod.” f 

She herself is not a pacifist, nor is her husband; he was a military 
officer during the war. She thinks it is unnecessary for Quaker youths 
to refuse to register for the draft; they should register, she thinks, and 
seek a non-combat assignment on grounds of principle. 

S reads a very great deal, and likes “long books rather than short 
ones.” She particularly likes history, mentioning the Golden Warrior 
series and Prescott’s works on the Conquest of Mexico and Peru. Gib- 
bon she intends to read before she dies, she said. 

S's tastes in reading are quite catholic. She thinks of herself as having 
read almost everything. This includes Sears and Roebuck catalogues, 
she remarks. She has read a good deal of poetry, and last year re-read 
all of Browning. She didn’t like it on second reading. She likes few of 
the modern poets, Dylan Thomas being an exception. She mentioned 
“The Screwtape Letters” as being especially enjoyable to her. In the 
Bible she likes the Psalms best, and knows most of them by heart. She 
likes them, she says, because “they are poetry and were written in the 
open air on a hillside.” 

S talked at some length about mystical experiences, saying that she 
had done several papers on this topic. She spoke especially of Indians in 
Haiti who use peyote to induce mystical communion. Elsewhere she 
had spoken admiringly of the description in Prescott of the battle 
fought by the Indians in Mexico City against the invading Spaniards. 
She also spoke of the Jamaicans and their religious trances, which are 
preceded by a physical frenzy. In this connection she spoke again of 
the Quaker silences. She thinks everyone should be silent at special 
times. 

S was quite unusual in bearing and demeanor, and in her manner of 
talking. She spoke in a very low and even tone, and everything she said 
semed to come up from depths. She was completely lacking in social 

ront. 


CASE NO. 3 


Excerpt from philosophy interview report: 


S belongs to the Episcopalian Church, as did her parents, but she does 
not believe in religious dogma of any kind. “God exists in all things, and 
is the principle of organization of the entire universe. The intelligibility 
of experience induces awe, and that is the essence of worship and 
reverence for God. As for spirit conceived of as something distinct 
from matter rather than as matter’s form, it does not exist; t eT 


om m r here are no 
spirits in the usual sense. There is no human existence apa 


rt from the 
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human body and brain; we die as individuals, and never live again. The 
knees are not to be used for praying on; contemplation of things is what 
prayer should properly be.” £ x l- 
These opinions S delivers in very terse and epigrammatic fashion, a 
most in dots and dashes; a full sentence rarely escapes her lips. j 
S generally votes Democratic, although she can hardly be said to hav © 
any political affiliation; as in religion, she accepts no dogma. She is an 
unstereotyped liberal, a small-d democrat to the core. She niet 
herself as totally disenchanted, but hopeful. She goes to considerable 


lengths to avoid Pious utterance, whether in relation to religion or po- 
litical values. 


CASE NO. 4 


Excerpt from philosophy interview report: 

S is unorthodox so far as religious dogma is concerned—“God is an 
anachronism, and there is certainly nothing remotely resembling 
Heaven or Hell, angels or devils, or resurrection in any form”—but she 
describes herself as very much attracted by “the cult of Christianity 1 
not the creed.” This recently led her to become confirmed in the 
Episcopalian Church—and she says that she would really like to join 
the Catholic Church—“the symbolism is much more profound.” She is 
entirely pessimistic concerning human nature—‘Our basic aim is to 
devour one another” and she feels that eventually human kind will de- 
stroy itself. Furthermore, she thinks this conclusion js not far off. She 
takes a dim view of the achievements of science, although she thinks 1t 


«ot ae h <2 Ra, 
Is as entertaining as art, really.” Her interest is in scientific theory, not 
in “gadgets.” 


_S takes the role of debunker, and has a sharp wit to make her cyni- 
cism stick. She debunks and scorns even the things that she most admires- 
She spoke some harsh words about Greek literature art, and science, 
though in other contexts it seemed evident that she greatly admired the 
Greeks. 


CASE NO. 5 


Excerpt from psychiatric interview report: 


A very thoroughly resolved and integrated person who has made 4 
career of questioning herself and learning from her own experiences. 
... She realizes that the fact that she is single may conceal some un- 
resolved point, but she doesn’t think so; I get the impression that she 
has devoted much time and thought to this Point. She’s highly effec- 
tively sublimated and knows it. 
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Excerpt from philosophy interview report: 


This S seems to have a more deeply felt inner need for religion than 
do most of these subjects, who are usually content to be fairly con- 
ventional in their final views, even when they are serious believers. The 
quest for religious meaning has been a central theme in her life, and has 
led her to become, as she says, “a Hindu without congregation.” As she 
explains Hinduism, it is a religion which frees the individual from con- 
flict by resolving such opposites as good-evil, sickness-health, birth- 
death, body-mind, in higher syntheses, so that these things are finally 
seen as being aspects of truly unified functions. She feels that Christi- 
anity always accepts these opposites as real contradictions, and tries to 
get rid of one or the other side of the contradiction in order to feel 
peace in the soul; but, she says, although by some sort of “technical 
discipline” you can reduce the salience of one of the opposites (she used 
the example of patience and impatience, and training oneself not to be 
impatient), in spite of the control which is thus achieved there remains 
a hidden subterranean conflict which may revive itself at crucial times. 
In Hinduism, however, she feels that one goes entirely beyond moral 
considerations to a condition in which good and evil are perfectly 
natural and morally indifferent. She says she has talked with Christians 
about this, and they usually cannot understand it. “But I’ve never heard 
a good explanation from a Christian as to how it is that a benevolent 
and merciful God permits evil to exist, and by Christian standards the 
world is full of evil,” says she. She also points out that the best-organized 
wars have been fought by Christian nations after twenty centuries of 
enlightenment. Finally, she says that Hinduism can perfectly under- 
stand and embrace Christianity, but Christianity is bound to reject 
Hinduism, and that fact in itself is proof enough that Hinduism as a 
religion is superior. 

In speaking of the Christian error of fighting evil, S used an analogy 
from dairy farming. When you plant a field with clover, and weeds 
spring up, you make a mistake if you go about pulling up the weeds; it 
is better to feed the clover, so that it will win the field for itself. So also 
is it better to cultivate the good, she says, and leave the rest to natural 
processes of growth. A Hindu parable by an erstwhile Congregational- 
ist. 


From this interview material one gains the following impressions of 
Subjects who are classified as experiencing deeply a personally evolved 
or personally reaffirmed religious belief: 

1) They seem to be rather creative individuals who sound their 
own depths and who are willing to embark on perilous self-examina- 
tion and scrutiny of important questions in the interest of inner truth. 
2) They are individualists, being original not only in their way of 
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o 
thinking but in their way of being themselves. Insofar as nas eid 
to easily recognized categories of belief, they belong yar ae mes 
ence: a non-pacifist Quaker, a Hindu without congregati ee 
cently confirmed Episcopalian who states that “God is an a 


nism.” 


: a quite 
3) They are notably self-reliant, and they seem to have a q 
well-integrated even though idiosyncratic personal identity. EE 
: cae r 
The assessment variables that are correlated significantly wi 


TABLE 13.1 Assessment Variables Associated Significantly with 
Personally-Determined Religious Belief 


Summary Description 
of Cluster 


Names of Variables 


Inner-directedness, inde- 
pendence, growth- 
orientation 


Ego-strength, basic sound- 
ness as well as richness of 


personality, psychological 
health 


Barron Ratings: (scale) 
Autonomy 
Introception 
Internalized morality 
Originality 
Capacity for further growth 
Movement towards autonomy f 
Valued college for: new philosophy © 
life 
Measures: 
Independence of judgment 
Ratings: 
Self-insight 
Life diversified 
Complexity 
Social perceptivity 
Gratification of needs 
Extent of life space 
Self-awareness 
Ability to accept anxiety 
Awareness of others 
Affection towards parents 
Happiness in childhood 
Likeableness 
Social insecurity 
Repression of childhood memories 
Staff role nomination: care of children 


Staff role nomination: marriage coun- 
selor 


Staff role nomi 
Naturalness 


Emotional life ordered to reality 


nation: companion 
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TABLE 13.1 (Continued) 
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Summary Description 


trends 


of Cluster Names of Variables T 
Measures: 
CPI: Flexibility 31 
Ratings: 
Aesthetic appreciation 48 
General intellectual capacity 36 
Value placed on intellectual activity 
and achievement 32 
Meets this college’s expectations: in- 
tellectually 39 
Meets this college’s expectations: aes- 
Positive valuation of intelli- thetically 45 
gence, aesthetics Meets this college’s expectations: mor- 
ally 41 
Meets this college’s expectations: ideo- 
logically 44 
Organizes experience: intellectually 34 
Organizes experience: aesthetically 30 
Organizes experience: practically —35 
Tender-mindedness 32 
Measures: 
CPI:Hr (motivation for high-level ac- 
ademic achievement) 36 
Ratings: 
Orientation to status 31 
Achievement of security through mas- 
tery, control, manipulation 235: 
Staff role nomination: citizens’ com- 
High social status, desire for mittee leader 35 
Status, community leader- Staff role nomination: labor-manage- 
ship potential ` ment mediator 30 
Staff role nomination: representative, 
state legislature 38 
Staff role nomination: refugee camp 40 
Staff role nomination: warden, wom- 
en’s prison iat 
Measures: 
CPI: Social Status scale 33 
Absence of authoritarianism og se = 
or implicit anti-democratic . 
Measures: 
F scale 


—.28 
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bership in this group are shown in Table 13.1. (The correlation co- 
efficients are biserial 7’s.) 

It is noteworthy that in some ways the subjects who hold to a per- 
sonally evolved religious belief are similar to the group of atheists and 
agnostics, while in other ways they are distinctly different. The ways 
in which they are similar are in their relatively high valuation of the 
thinking processes and of intellectual achievement, and in the absence 
of ethnocentrism or authoritarianism in their make-up; the ways 1n 
which they are different are in their robust psychological health, 
their genuine independence, originality, and growth-orientation, and 
in their relatively high degree of desire for positions of community 
leadership and status, as contrasted with the degree of social isolation 


and preference for going-it-alone which marked the radically skepti- 
cal group. 


account equall 
are highly in 
socially perceptive and are able to use techniques of manipulation and 
ment in order to achieve security 


A : mple psychodynamically, and they 
admit new experiences into their Perceptual systems even at the cost 
of insoluble contradictions. The ability to do this is based in part on 
one’s faith that one can finally 


i achieve a synthesis, that reality ult- 
mately makes sense and that one can oneself discern that sense: 


Most important, as a result of this Pattern of attributes, the person 

: A 

has great capacity for further growth, which involves somehow 

being able to leave oneself behind, to shed old coats, to molt, to meta- 
> , 
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morphose, to find a new order of selfhood in obedience to internal 
demands for change. 

This capacity for self-renewal is related to the whole problem of 
precocity and retardation in the formation of the self; it is of the 
greatest importance in the psychology of individual development. It 
involves the way in which a person places himself in the time span 
which is defined by himself as process. The most distinctive character- 
istic of the self is its unceasing growth and change within the matrix 
of sameness given by memory. Memory seems to make the self time- 
less even while it presents to reflection the evidence for the irreversi- 
bility of all that has occurred. 

The extent to which a person acts in the present seems to me an 
index of whether the self is perceived as continuing to evolve or per- 
ceived as static and essentially no longer alive. My guess is that percep- 
tion of the self in relation to time is most crucial in determining atti- 
tude towards biological death, as well as the very experience of dying, 
which surely must show as much variation among people as does their 
experience of living. 

What this means in terms of religious belief is that belief is not 
dogma, not a set of forever-prescribed particularities, not static ab- 
Straction at all, but a formative process with faith as its foundation and 
Vision as its goal—faith in the intelligibility and order of the universe, 
leading through necessary difficulties of interpretation and changing 
Meanings to moments of spiritual integration which are themselves 
transient. 


14 


Independence of Judgment 
O 


NE of the psychological measures that proved to be sig- 
nificantly a 


ssociated with the evolvement of a deeply felt persona 
philosophy was, as we have seen in the preceding chapter, indepen 
ence of judgment. This measure itself was developed by a specia 
study of the personality correlates of independence of judgment 7 
an experimental social situation. The specific content of the test ISe i 
as well as details of the experiment, are of considerable psychologica 


: $ ya 
interest and are of direct relevance to much of the research on creat! 


ity which shall concern us later in this volume. In this chapter we shal 
present the resul 


i i ier 
ts of the study of independence, and as we did earli 
in discussing tes 


o 
t results and scale development we shall attempt t 
include an appropriate amount of technical detail. 


The experiment itself is the work of Solomon Asch of Saano 
College. He designed a group-interaction procedure in which individ- 


ual subjects were put under considerable implicit pressure from their 
peers to agree with an erroneous 


and he has drawn a number of g 
processes in the interaction betw 
Here, however, we shall be c 
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ment with all the other members of a group and to express quantita- 
tively certain aspects of his mode of resolution of the conflict. Dis- 
regarding for the moment the many experimental variations of the 
technique which were explored, we may describe the prototypical 
situation as this: there are from 8 to 16 ostensible subjects, only one 
of whom, however, is naive; the rest conspire with the experimenter to 
produce the crucial conflict situation. The apparent experimental task 
is to judge which of three lines of variable length meets a standard 
line; or, to state it otherwise, to match the length of a given line with 
one of three other lines which are themselves not equal to one another. 
The subjects announce their judgments publicly, one at a time. The 
Naive subject is so placed that he will always be one of the last re- 
spondents. On the critical trials, the hired majority give a prearranged 
false answer. On such trials, to agree with group opinion is to yield; 
o give the correct response is to be independent. Since there are 12 
‘Titical trials, the experimental variable, Yielding, may take a value 
1 ¿om zero to 12; zero Yielding is known as Independence. 

Approximately 25 per cent of all subjects studied showed inde- 
pendence; at the other extreme of the distribution, 25 per cent of all 
the subjects yielded from 8 to 12 times. These two quartiles, number- 
ing 92 subjects, were selected for intensive study and comparison. 

All the subjects in the present study were male college students. 
They were drawn randomly with respect to major field of interest. 
They averaged slightly under 20 years in age, and they were generally 
at the third-year level of college training. 

Two main sorts of descriptive tasks were taken as the aim of this 
investigation: (1) a description of Independent and Yielders, consid- 
cred as groups, in terms of common traits; (2) a description of group 
differences on variables which recommended themselves on specific 
theoretical grounds as being related to the criterion behavior. They 
will be reported on in that order. 


DIFFERENCES IN SELF-CONCEPTION 


A simple way to begin the task of describing groups of persons 
whom you do not know individually is to ask them to describe them- 
selves. Such a self-description, of course, may not correspond closely 
to the description that would be given by a thoroughly objective ob- 
server, but at the very least it reveals something of the subject’s self- 
conception, 
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The procedure employed here has already been described: ehe 
Gough Adjective Check List, which, in the form used, eo aioa] 
279 common, personally descriptive adjectives, listed in alpha 7 z 
order. The subject is asked to check those adjectives which he be <a 
would correctly characterize himself, and, having been guarant his 
anonymity, he is encouraged to be as candid as he possibly can 1m 


5 a P adjectives 
self-evaluation. He is permitted to check as many or as few adj 
as he wishes. 


The self-descriptions of Inde 


e ared 
pendent subjects were now comp 
with those of Yielding 


subjects by the standard item-analysis a 
nique. The percentages of subjects in each group checking a gY a 
adjective were determined, their differences found, and the SBN 
cance of the difference computed. From this analysis (based on 
of 43 in each group) the adjectives shown in Table 14.1 emerged. 


TABLE 14.1 Self-descriptions of Independents and Yielders 
Checked more frequently Checked more frequent y 
by Independents by Yielders 
at the 01 level: artistic 


determined 
emotional 


efficient 
original kind 

obliging, 

optimistic 

patient 

at the .05 level: demanding affected — 

excitable appreciative 
forgetful considerate 
fair-minded dignified 
idealistic enthusiastic 
logical friendly 
mischievous helpful 
moody humorous 
rational mannerly 
reckless modest 
tactless stable 

tactful 

wise 


The self-descriptions of the Ind 
factors: 

(1) a certain positive valuation of in 
as well as a spirit of open-mindedness 
istic, fair-minded); 


` e 
ependents seem to7involve thes 


tellect and cognitive arginalis 
(logical, rational, original, ideal- 
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(2) a high degree of personal involvement and emotional reactivity 
(emotional, excitable, moody); 

(3) a lack of social ease, or an absence of the commonly valued 
social virtues (tactless, reckless, forgetful, mischievous). 

The Yielders, on the other hand, most consistently attribute to 
themselves: : 

(1) ease and helpfulness in interpersonal relations (kind, obliging, 
appreciative, considerate, enthusiastic, friendly, helpful, tactful), 

(2) personal effectiveness and planfulness in achieving some goal 
(determined, efficient, patient, wise) ; 

(3) personal stability and healthy-mindedness (stable, optimistic, 
humorous, modest, dignified). 

Some of them, however, confess a certain lack of spontaneity in 
this (12 Yielders checked “affected,” as against 4 Independents). But 
the self-described “affected” Yielders are still a minority of the 
Yielders; the adjectives with which almost all of the Yielders charac- 
terize themselves are “helpful,” “kind,” and “obliging.” 


PERSONAL STABILITY 


As we have indicated, Yielders tended, to a significantly greater de- 
gree than did Independents, to describe themselves as personally stable 
and healthy-minded. With regard to such a dimension, however, it 
Seemed advisable to use, in addition to the Adjective Check List, a 
standardized test in which the testimony of the subject regarding him- 
Self had already been thoroughly studied against some objective, 
behavioral criterion. Such a test is the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory. The unique virtue of the Multiphasic, from this point 
of view, is that self-testimony is not accepted at face value; it is 
evaluated in terms of known nontest correlates, empirically estab- 
lished, of the test behavior. The most thoroughly studied dimensions 
are those relating to psychological morbidity. 

Independents and Yielders were first compared on all of the usual 
clinical and validity scales of the test. No significant group differences 
were found. 

f Several other kinds of comparisons were made, using various MMPI 
indices and special scales designed to measure pathological trends. One 
such comparison consisted of scoring the records on the General 
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Maladjustment Scale devised by Welsh.) A similar index was obtained 
by evaluating each profile for the total amount of deviation from the 
mean on all of the clinical and validity scales. Still another measure 
consisted of summing the scores on F, Sc, Pa, and Ma; this was taken 
to be an index of subclinical psychotic trends (based on an unpub- 
lished cluster analysis of the MMPI by Alvin Scodel of Ohio State 
University). 

None of these measures revealed a significant difference between 
Independents and Yielders. On the basis of these results, one would 
conclude that the two groups are about equal in personal stability, in 
spite of the greater tendency of Yielders to characterize themselves 
by adjectives which usually are taken to be related to stability. 


INDEPENDENCE AND A LIKING FOR COMPLEXITY 


Certain theoretical considerations led 


to the hypothesis that Inde- 
pendents would be more likely than Yielders to be able to deal com- 


fortably with complex, apparently contradictory phenomena. In 
order to remain independent in this experiment, the subject must come 
to terms with the troublesome fact that he is suddenly at odds with 


dinary standards of community 
ught to be in agreement with them. Only a person 


ontradictions and who has some 


of correct judgment, 


3 Ai shall be getting a bit ahead of Our story at this point, since the 
eve 


1 Welsh, G. S. & 


Dahlstrom, G., Basic Readi; 
Medicine (Universi a 


c gs in the MMPI in Ps chology and 
ty of Minnesota, 1957). ú x 
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identified by Welsh? through a factor-analytic procedure, and a 
factor-test was developed by Welsh and the present writer. It is a 
scale of the Welsh Figure Preference test and consists of 62 line draw- 
ings in black ink on 3x5 inch white cards. The subject is asked to 
indicate whether he likes or does not like each drawing. The test is so 
scored that liking the complex figures and disliking the simple ones 
earns the subject a high score. 

The correlates of this factor, as we shall see later, ramify through 
many areas of human behavior, including interpersonal relations and 
personal psychodynamics, politics and economics, religion, relations 
to authority, attitude toward sensual experience, social conformity and 
adherence to tradition, and originality. A liking for the complex fig- 
ures is related negatively to rigidity, constriction, social conformity, 
subservience to authority, politico-economic conservatism, and ethno- 
centrism; it is related positively, however, to originality, verbal flu- 
ency, expression as opposed to repression of impulse, and to cathection 
of intellectual activity. 

It seemed a reasonable hypothesis that a preference for the complex 
figures would be associated with independence of judgment as well. 
The test (known now as the Barron-Welsh Art Scale) was therefore 
given to the subjects in this study. The means and sigmas of the scores 
on this measure for the two groups are presented in Table 14.2. 

Since an hypothesized relationship was under test, the one-tailed 
test of significance was appropriate. As the table shows, the hypothesis 
that Independents would prefer complex figures to a greater extent 
than Yielders would do so was confirmed at the 1-per-cent point. 


TABLE 14.2 Relationship of Preference for Complexity to 
Independence of Judgment 


N Mean Sigma 
Independents 46 20.41 12.85 
Yielders 44 16.75 13.89 


t = 2.54 (88 d.f.) 
Significant at the 1-per-cent point 


Thus independence of judgment in this particular experimental 
Situation must be included in the general constellation of factors 
2 Welsh, G. S., A Projective Figure Preference Test for Diagnosis of Psychopathol- 


08y; 1. A Preliminary Investigation, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Minne- 
Sota, 1949, 
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which go along with preference for complex figures. It is of eon 
interest that the adjectives with which Independents describe t i 
selves, such as “artistic” and “original,” denote qualities which in Me id 
samples have been shown to be related toa preference for ad 
ity. This provides some basis for belief in the accuracy of the 
descriptions given by the Independents on the adjective list. 


A CRITERION-SPECIFIC QUESTIONNAIRE 


What very often happens when one makes a psychological analysis 
of a significant bit of behavior is that a sort of theoretical appercep- 
tion-mass” is activated, and the process of analysis actually consists 1n 
classifying the many concrete images that come to mind. While this 
may eventuate in a formal and general hypothetical statement for 
which a rigorous test can be found, it often happens that the theoreti- 


cal formulation remains tentative and couched in concrete imagery 
which hardly deserves the name of scie 


may nevertheless be quite valuable, and 
to the test by the construction 
chologist’s hunches. 


Such techniques, while they seem to call for self- 
do so naively. The guess that an item rep 
that a certain kind of person will in the 
certain kind of sentence; 


reporting correctly on his 


ntific hypothesis. Such guesses 
to a certain extent can be put 
of questionnaires that embody the psy- 


report, need not 
resents, for example, may be 
testing situation assent to a 
it need not matter whether the subject 1s 


Own experience or actual opinions, smee 
the guess made by the psychologist takes the situational context into 
account. Items may be written with 


ambiguity of meaning, and it j 
projective elements in a seemin 
With these considerations in 


sources as Murray’s “Explora 
scales of the California Public 
the Institute of Personality As 
variables as Originality and Pe 


With Asch collaborating, this list was then cut down to 84 items, 
each one Tepresenting a clearly formulated guess by the experimenters 


tsonal Soundness, 
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concerning the personality characteristic that ought to go along with 
independence of judgment. 

The questionnaire was then administered to the subjects along 
with the rest of the tests reported here, and the answer sheets were 
scored on the a priori Independence scale, each response in the 
hypothesized Independent direction contributing a single point to the 
total score. The results are presented in Table 14.3. 


TABLE 14.3 Relationship of Scores on A Priori Independence Questionnaire 
to Independence and Yielding in the Experiment 


N Mean Sigma 
Independents 43 43.58 8.06 
Yielders 42 38.97 9.35 


t = 2.439 (83 d.f.) 
Significant at the 1-per-cent point 


As the table shows, the test as a whole discriminated the groups in 
a statistically significant manner, suggesting some validity for the 
overall theoretical formulation. In order to discover what particular 
items discriminated most effectively, an item analysis (43 Independ- 
ents vs. 43 Yielders) of the scale was carried out. 

Of 22 items that showed differences significant at the .05 point or 
better, 20 were in the hypothesized direction, again indicating the 
general correctness of the theory. The discriminating items are given 
below, with the Independent direction of response in the parentheses 


after the items. 


At the .01 level: an 
1) What the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged determina- 


tion, and the will to work and fight for family and country. (False) 
2) Some of my friends think that my ideas are impractical, if not a 


bit wild. (True) y A , 
3) Kindness and generosity are the most important qualities for a wife 


to have. (False) : i 
4) I have seen some things so sad that I almost felt like crying. 


(True) 
5) I don’t understand how men in some European countries can be 


so demonstrative to one another. (False) 

6) I must admit that I would find it hard to have for a close friend a 
person whose manners or appearance made him somewhat repulsive, no 
matter how brilliant or kind he might be. (False) 

7) A person should not probe too deeply into his own and other 


people’s feelings, but take things as they are. (False) 
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in whi indivi competes 
8) I prefer team games to games in which one individual P 
against another. (False) 


9) I could cut my moorings—quit my home, my family, and my 
friends—without suffering great regrets. (True) 

e .05 level: ~ 

ss g What this country needs most, more than laws and political pro- 

grams, is a few courageous, tireless, devoted leaders in whom the peo- 
ple can put their faith. (False) me l 

11) I acquired a strong interest in intellectual and aesthetic matters 
from my mother. (False) (Contrary to hypothesis) 

12) Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and 
conflict. (True) (Contrary to hypothesis) 

13) I believe you should ignore other people’s faults and make an 
effort to get along with almost everyone. (False) 


14) The best theory is the one that has the best practical applica- 
tions. (False) 


15) I like to fool around with new ideas, eve 
to be a total waste of time, (True) 

16) The unfinished and the imperfect ofte 
me than the completed and polished. (True) 

17) I would rather have a few intense frier 
friendly but casual relationships. (True) 

18) Perfect balance is the essence of all good composition. (False) 


19) Science should have as much to say about moral values as religion 
does. (True) 


19) The happy person tends always to be 
going, and emotionally controlled. (False) 


21) Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they grow 
up they ought to get over them and settle down. (False) 


22) It is easy for me to take orders and do what I am told. (False) 


well to set down some of the notions that 
the construction of this questionnaire and 
z e been borne out by the results. These no- 
tions are: 


n if they turn out later 
n have greater appeal for 


ndships than a great many 


poised, courteous, out- 


| Possible practical applications. 
(Relevant items are numbers 2, 14, and 15 -) 

s place Particular ya 
vidual, and respond 
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orders, or integrating with the group, or getting along with everyone, 
and they don’t subscribe to the notion that rebellion in youth is to be 
indulged because, after all, young people will be rebellious before set- 
tling down sensibly. (See items 22, 8, 13, 21.) They do not particu- 
larly value strict discipline or tireless and devoted leadership as an 
alternative to law. (Items 1 and 10.) 

4) Independents tend to be in communication with their own inner 
life and feelings and are intraceptive rather than extraceptive. They 
have empathy. (Items 4, 5, 7.) 

5) Independents like some uncertainty and do not respond favor- 
ably to polish and perfection. They prefer imperfections and contra- 
dictions which challenge the understanding and call for imaginative 
completion by the observer. (Items 16 and 18.) 

It should be noted at this point that the questionnaire is oriented 
almost exclusively toward the virtues of Independents, or at least 
toward the qualities that Independents would consider virtues. The 
virtues of Yielders are not to be found here, nor are the more un- 
pleasant characteristics of Independents. Indeed, it is evident from the 
design of the experiment itself that the kind of social conformity 
known as Yielding is achieved at the cost of abandoning the evidence 
of one’s own senses, which would seem to be carrying a good thing 
Cie., agreeableness) rather too far. It is clearly better to be inde- 
pendent; and good or bad behavior is what the experiment seems de- 
signed to elicit. 

This is all by way of pointing out that the experimenters approved 
of Independence as opposed to Yielding. There is nothing irregular 
about this, since it is the rule rather than the exception that scientific 
investigators take sides on the questions that they study. Since this 
Particular question is intimately bound up with social values, however, 
the experiment becomes especially sensitive to bias; it deserves special 
scrutinizing for errors in design which would result in incorrect con- 
clusions. The criterion-specific questionnaire probably contains such 


bias in its construction, a fact that would be kept in mind in interpret- 


ing the results. 


15 


Simplicity and Complexity 


m Personality 


N the outset of this series of inquiries we suggested that 
psychological health, when most elegantly embodied in any indi- 
vidual, reflected true simplicity of expression of 
of cognitions, feelings, and intentions. The relationship between 
simplicity and complexity in personality is itself a complex one. 
Perhaps we shall not be able to arrive at a simple expression of the 
relationship, but we may be able to advance the matter somewhat by 
considering the research results that emerged from a first attempt to 
study objectively the correlates of preferences for the simple as Op- 
posed to preferences for the complex. 


This investigation began with the construction of a new sort of psy- 
chological test, consisting, as we have said, of several hundred line 


drawings in black ink on 3x5 inch white cards. Its author, George S. 


Tinnesota, intended it as a non- 


a highly complex set 


z. i s 
thus to sort the drawings into two groups according to his preferences. 


tic instrument is still in progress, but 
vith success, In seeking to understand the 
ing expressed, however, Welsh carried out 


a factor analysis of various scales defined on the basis of his own judg- 
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ment as to the stimulus-character of the drawings: e.g., bilaterally 
symmetrical figures, three-dimensional figures, figures with many 
projections, figures with few projections, ruled-line drawings, free- 
hand drawings, angular figures, curved figures, and so on. 

From this analysis, two factors emerged: an acceptance-rejection 
factor (expressing the general tendency of the subject either to like or 
to dislike the figures), and a second, bipolar factor, orthogonal to the 
first, whose poles, as determined by inspection of the figures, seemed 
to be simplicity (combined with a rather obvious, bilateral sym- 
metry) and complexity (usually associated with a much less obvious 
kind of balance, or even asymmetry). 

This latter factor bears a close resemblance to that earlier identified 
by Hans Eysenck, and named by him the K factor. Eysenck has dem- 
onstrated for a number of stimulus classes (colors, odors, paintings, 
polygons, poetry) the existence not only of a general factor of esthetic 
appreciation, but of a secondary, bipolar factor as well. The second 
factor presents the same polar opposition noted by Welsh, one pole 
being represented by preference for the simple polygon, the strong, 
obvious odor, the poem with the obvious rhyming scheme and the 
definite, unvarying, simple rhythm, and the simple, highly unified 
picture; at the other pole is preference for the more complex polygon, 
the more subtle odors, the poem with a less obvious rhythm and a 
more variable and loose rhyming scheme, and the complex, more 


diversified picture. 


THE BARRON-WELSH ART SCALE 


A measure of this secondary, bipolar factor in the Figure Preference 
Test was constructed in much the same incidental manner as that in 
which the factor had been discovered. It had happened that several 
artists were included in the control sample that Welsh used for com- 
Parison with psychiatric patients, and these artists all clustered to- 
gether at the complex-asymmetrical pole of the factor. The present 
Writer, in search of measures of artistic discrimination for inclusion in 
a battery of assessment procedures, recalled this finding and was led to 
wonder whether the factor was not significantly related to ability to 
discriminate the good from the poor in artistic productions. In any 
case, the Figure Preference test clearly consisted of stimulus material 
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which might yield such a measure. The most straightforward way i 
checking on this seemed to be to give the entire 400-item test nets 
sample of artists and nonartists and then to construct, by means of t 
item-analysis technique, a scale that would embody the differences 
between artists and nonartists in their preferences for the figures; and 
finally, of course, to cross-validate the scale on new samples of artists 
and nonartists. This was accordingly done, and a highly reliable and 
valid scale resulted. 

Inspection of the items in the scale quickly revealed that the sec- 
ondary, bipolar factor that had emerged from the factor analysis Wa 
reproduced in the later empirically derived measure. The artists liked 
figures which were highly complex, asymmetrical, free-hand rather 
than ruled, and rather restless and moving in their general effect, 
(Several artists, in reacting to them, had described them as “organic.”) 
The figures that were liked by people in general, however, were rela- 
tively simple, often bilaterally symmetrical, and regularly predictable, 
following some cardinal principle that could be edu 
These figures were described b 
ing.” 

This convergence of the results of fac 
criterion methodologies seems especial] 
not only revealed the psychological 
with which we are here dealing, 
an extremely important external 
straightforward empirical scale de 
designated as an Art Scale, but ca 
measure of the factor found by 
psychological unity and externa 
mainder of this paper will be de 
struct validity,” an extension of 
scale in areas of behavior that th 
however, we shall review brief 


ced at a glance. 
y artists as “static,” “dull,” “aninterest- 


tor-analytic and external- 
y worth noting. Factor analysis 
unity in perceptual preferences 
but in addition provided the clue to 
correlate which could be used for 
tivation. The scale is now properly 
n be equally properly construed as a 
Eysenck and by Welsh. It has both 
l predictive power. Most of the re- 
voted to what has been called “con- 
the investigation to correlates of the 
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an interval of 20 points on a 62-unit scale that was not occupied by 
any case, 18 cases falling on each side of this interval. 

It was evident from an inspection of how scores were arrived at that 
one of these groups preferred, as did the artists, those figures that were 
asymmetrical, highly complex, free-hand rather than ruled, and rest- 
less and moving in their general effect. The other group preferred the 
symmetrical, relatively simple, and decidedly “balanced” figures. 

The 18 subjects who preferred the symmetrical and regularly pre- 
dictable figures will hereafter be referred to as Group S, and the 18 
who preferred the asymmetrical, irregular, and unpredictable figures 
will be called Group A. 

Comparisons of the groups thus defined will be limited here to the 
results of a few fairly clear-cut techniques, involving little specialized 


psychological knowledge. 


PREFERENCES FOR PAINTINGS 


The subjects in this study had been asked to indicate the degree of 
their liking for each of 105 postcard-size reproductions in color of 
paintings by a large number of European artists, widely varied both 
as to time and place of origin, and representing many styles of paint- 
ing as well as different choices of subject matter. Each painting was 
to be placed in one of four groups: Like Best of All, Like Much, Like 
Just Moderately, and Like Least of All. The subjects were asked to 
place approximately twice as many items in each of the two middle 
categories as in each of the two extreme ones. 

An item was now defined to be a characteristic preference of a group 
if that item was placed in a given category significantly (.05 level of 
confidence) more often by that group than by the other. When this 
Sort of analysis was carried out, it was found that no item was 
“characteristic” of a group in more than one category. It did happen, 
however, that some items appeared as characteristic of one group in 
“Like Best of All” while appearing as characteristic 
of the other group in the category “Like Least of All.” Such extreme 
discordances in esthetic preferences between Groups A and S are of 
special interest. In Table 15.1, they are set off from the rest of the 
paintings in the “Liked Best of All” and “Liked Least of All” cate- 


gories for the two groups. f Panter 
The first thing that strikes the eye about this set of paintings is that 


the category 
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TABLE 15.1 

Liked Best of All by Group S 
Veneziano Portrait of a Young Lady 
Botticelli Virgin and Child 
Corot The Woman with the Pearl 
Fra Lippo Lippi The Adoration 
Leonardo da Vinci John the Baptist 
Ecole Francaise, 16th century Elizabeth of Austria 
Gainsborough Blue Boy 
Raeburn Boy with a Rabbit 
Clouet 


Portrait of Francis I 
Ecole Francaise, 16th century Francis I 


(Paintings above were “liked least” by Group A) 
Rembrandt Portrait of Hendriche Stoffels 


Rembrandt Portrait of Himself in Old Age 
Sanzio Portrait of Balthazar Castiglione 
Rembrandt His Portrait by Himself 

Utrillo A View of Anse 

Rembrandt The Syndics 

Gauguin 


The Seine at Paris 


it consists largely of portraits. Of 17 
portraits, 3 are religious scenes, and 2 x 
Considering how 


paintings in the group, 12 are 
re landscapes. 

portraits usually get to be painted, one is not sur- 
prised to note in addition that the subjects are generally of aristocratic 
bearing and mien, richly and fashionably clothed. The ladies por- 
by character only, but by birth. The 
of substance, accustomed to homage 
e imperious Francis I is represented 
fferent artists. ) 

us theme are the Virgin and Child, the 
Leonardo's St. John the Baptist. The 
asant ones, somewhat formal and “cul- 


twice, the portraits being by di 
The paintings with a religio 
Adoration of the Infant, and 


landscapes are tranquil and ple 
tivated.” 


; The dominant note in this set of paintings is one of religion, author- 
ity, and aristocracy, personified in the courtly, high-born, and holy 
personages depicted. 


Now, let us examine t 


he paintings that are placed at the opposite 
pole by Group S, as shown in Table 15.2, p 


First, we note that all of the “abstractions” 


(five in a group of 105) 
are placed by these subjects in the Like Least 


of All category. (Four 
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TABLE 15.2 
Liked Least of All by Group S 

Picasso The Bust Before the Window 
Picasso Still-life by Candle-light 
Modigliani The Woman from Burgundy 
Gris The Breakfast 
Modigliani Marcelle 
Gris Woman with a Book 
Toulouse-Lautrec The Clowness 
Vuillard In Bed 

(Paintings above were “liked best” by Group A) 
Cézanne Women Bathing 
Cézanne The Black Marble Clock 
Léger Composition in 3 Profiles 
Renoir Woman with the Veil 
Cézanne Onions and Bottle 
Lautrec Jeanne Avril 


of these same five abstractions are liked “Best” by Group A.) In addi- 
tion, the Modigliani women (who clearly are not faithful representa- 
tions of “real” women), are similarly liked “Least” by Group S but 
“Best” by Group A. , 
What seems to be expressed here is a strong rejection of the esoteric, 
the radically experimental, and the “unnatural.” (Supernatural themes, 
however, win approval if naturally represented and peopled by rec- 
ognizably human beings.) ‘ } 
Rejected along with the unnatural and the radically experimental 
are ladies of low birth and ignoble pursuits. In this group we find the 
prostitute painted by Toulouse-Lautrec, the nudes in the Cézanne 
painting, “Women Bathing,” Renoir’s “Woman with the Veil” (an 
impressionistic suggestion of intrigue, assignation, and so on), and 
Vuillard’s young woman “In Bed.” A 
In summary, Group S approves good breeding, religion, and au- 
thority, and rejects the daring, the esoteric, the “unnatural” and the 
frankly sensual. f 
Table 15.3 lists the paintings liked best by Group A. We note im- 
mediately that in this set are represented the products of such “mod- 
ern” art movements as Primitivism, Expressionism, Impressionism, and 
Cubism. These were revolts against traditional ways in art, expressed 
in radical experimentation in design, a search for the primitive and the 
naïve, a rejection of the directly representational in favor of the deriv- 
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TABLE 15.3 
Liked Best of All by Group A 
Picasso The Bust Before the Window 
Picasso Still-life by Candle-light 
Modigliani The Woman from Burgundy 
Gris The Breakfast 
Modigliani Marcelle 
Gris Woman with a Book 
Toulouse-Lautrec The Clowness 
Vuillard In Bed 
(Paintings above were “liked least” by Group S) 
Renoir Bathing Woman 
Van Gogh The Bridge 
Vlaminck The House with the Weatherboard 
Daumier The Amateur of Etchings 
Dunoyer de Segonzac Staddle 
Toulouse-Lautrec Two Waltzes 
Gauguin Women of Tahiti 
Gauguin And the Gold of Their Bodies 
Degas 


The Ironers 


ative and the abstract, and a choic 
importance of 


life receive at least th 


€ of subject matter that affirmed the 


the religious. 


Group A do not like portraits of lords and 
i aits of Francis I are relegated to the “Like 
Least category, ny with Lucrezia Crivelli, Ann of Cleves, 
Elizabeth of Austria, the young aristocrat who served as the model for 
Blue Boy, and Whistler’s Mother (It is ironi i 


self-consciously non-confor 


Further, the members of 


tion of Mother's Day, for a g which he intended as an innova- 
tion in design, and which he titled “Arrangement in Grey and 
Black.”) 
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TABLE 15.4 
Liked Least of All by Group A 
Veneziano Portrait of a Young Lady 
Botticelli Virgin and Child 
Fra Lippo Lippi The Adoration 
Corot The Woman with the Pearl 
da Vinci John the Baptist 
Ecole Francaise, 16th century Elizabeth of Austria 
Gainsborough Blue Boy 
Raeburn Boy with a Rabbit 
Clouet Portrait of Francis I 
Ecole Francaise, 16th century Francis I 
(Paintings above were “liked best” by Group S) 
da Vinci The Virgin, Child, and St. Anne 
Redon Flowers 
Lucientes Lady with the Fan 
Whistler Mother 
Grunewald The Annunciation 
da Vinci Portrait of Lucrezia Crivelli 
Holbein Portrait of Ann of Cleves 
Watteau Embarkment for Cythera 
Goya y Lucientes The Manikin 
Ingres The Odalisque 
Corot Landscape 
Ecole Francaise Francis I 
Angelico The Annunciation 


The women in the portraits disliked by Group A have in common 
that they are rather aloof and distant. Even the odalisque in Ingres’ 
painting is remarkably unsensual in appearance. This is in strong 
contrast to the women in the paintings liked best by Group 4, who 
are considerably more informal and relaxed, and whose sexual role 
receives more emphasis. 

In summary, Group 4 approves the modern, the radically experi- 
mental, the primitive and the sensual, while disliking what is religious, 
aristocratic, traditional, and emotionally controlled. 


GROUP DIFFERENCES IN SELF-DESCRIPTION 


We have seen that the two groups defined by figure preferences 
show consistently different preferences in paintings as well, and that 
the two sets of preferences taken together seem to suggest quite dif- 
ferent perceptual attitudes bearing on (1) predictability, stability, 
balance, symmetry, and governance by a simple general principle; and 
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(2) acceptance or rejection of tradition, religion, authority, and sen- 
suality. How do persons with such different attitudes differ in seeing 
themselves? re ou 

A partial answer to this question is provided by an item analysis o 
the Gough Adjective Check-List, which was used in the study. Each 
subject had been asked to indicate (by a check mark) what adjectives 
in the list were, in his opinion, descriptive of himself, There were 279 
adjectives in all. Table 15.5 records the adjectives that differentiated 
the groups, listed in the order of their discriminating power. 


TABLE 15.5 
Group S$ Group A 
At the .05 level: contented gloomy 
gentle loud 
conservative unstable 
unaffected bitter 
patient cool 
peaceable dissatisfied 
pessimistic 
emotional 
irritable 
pleasure-secking 
At the .10 level: serious aloof 
individualistic sarcastic 
stable spendthrift 
worrying distractible 
timid demanding 
thrifty indifferent 
At the .15 level: dreamy anxious 
deliberate opinionated 
moderate temperamental 
modest quick 
responsible 


foresighted 


At the .20 level: conscientious 


In these self-descriptions, as in the characteristic art preferences, 
these two groups clearly Separate themselves from one another. It 


seems not too much to say that they hold different views of them- 
selves and of the world, 


The polarity noted in these three domains of figure preferences, art 
preferences, and adjective sel 


f-descriptions are summarized in Table 
15.6. 
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TABLE 15.6 


Group S 

In Figure Preferences . 
Preferring what is simple, regularly predictable, following some cardinal 
principle that can be educed at a glance. 

In Art Preferences Ie 
Preferring themes involving religion, authority, aristocracy, and tradition. 

In Adjective Self-Checks i MORA ae 
Contented, gentle, conservative, patient, peaceable, serious, individualistic, 
stable, worrying, timid, thrifty, dreamy, deliberate, moderate, modest, re- 
sponsible, foresighted, conscientious. 


Group A 

In Figure Preferences 
Preferring what is complex, irregular, whimsical. 

In Art Preferences i ; imi 
Preferring what is radically experimental, sensational, sensual, esoteric, primi- 
tive, and naïve. 

In Adjective Self-Checks 5 
Gloomy, pessimistic, bitter, dissatisfied, emotional, pleasure-secking, unstable, 
cool, irritable, aloof, sarcastic, spendthrift, distractible, demanding, indiffer- 
ent, anxious, opinionated, temperamental, quick. 


FURTHER RESULTS 


At the conclusion of the series of four assessments, all the subjects 
were rated by the staff on 40 variables that previous personality re- 
searches had indicated as being of general importance. We are thus in 
a position to see how the simplicity-complexity dimension is mani- 
fested in many different areas of behavior, by correlating the Figure 
Preference measure with other variables. For the most part, we shall 
restrict ourselves to relationships obtaining in this one sample of 40 
subjects. However, the scale was also given, together with some ques- 
tionnaires, to a sample of some 100 male undergraduates in two 
Pennsylvania colleges, and the correlates of Complexity in that 
sample will be described. Data are also available from the assessment 
study of 80 other subjects (Ph.D. candidates and medical school 
seniors) who took a revised form of the test. , 

For ease of reporting, we shall adopt the technique of drawing a 
Composite picture of two ideal, modal persons, the simple and the 
complex, on the basis of the correlational results. The statistical sup- 
port for the portrait will be cited as we go along. Several cautions must 
be observed in interpreting such material, however. For one thing, 
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since the picture is based entirely on group relationships, it will fail in 
some respects to do justice to unique patterning of the variables in 
individual cases. Like the average man, the composite simple or com- 
plex person would be hard to find. s , i 

In addition, one must be particularly cautious in evaluating the 
“goodness” and “badness” of the correlates of this dimension. It is 
important to bear in mind that, in terms of the total constellation of 
factors making for personal effectiveness and professional promise, 
simple persons and complex persons were equally represented among 
subjects who were rated as possessing that combination of attributes 
in high degree. This equal representation held also among the group 
of subjects with low ratings. One must conclude that both simplicity 
and complexity have their effective and ineffective aspects; they 
simply result in different sorts of merits and liabilities. 

As we have indicated, in order to facilitate the reporting of the data, 
we shall adopt two conventions, one with regard to the scale and the 
other with regard to the designation of the subjects. The Barron- 
Welsh Art Scale will hereafter be referred to as a measure of the 
variable Complexity, since it is that feature of the scale which is of 
interest here, and since the scale is so scored that preferences like 


those of artists (hence, preference for the complex) earn the subject 
a high score, while 


THE CORRELATIONAL COMPOSITE 


This description be 
rather easily ob 


on the Adjective Check-List our Complex 


a 
‘temperamental. 
on the other hand, had characterized themselves 
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as “deliberate” and “dreamy.” These self-descriptions would seem to 
be borne out by the staff’s ratings of subjects on such variables as 
Personal Tempo, Verbal Fluency, and Constriction. The correlations 
with Complexity are, respectively, 50, .29, and —.42. Thus, the 
Complex person is more intensely expressive, expansive, and fluent in 
speech than the Simple person. The Simple person, on the other hand, 
is seen as being more natural and likeable, and also as more straight- 
forward and lacking in duplicity. (Complexity correlates —.44 with 
Naturalness, —.27 with Likeability, and +.56 with Deceitfulness, as 
rated by the staff.) This picture of easy and uncomplicated simplicity 
is further supported by staff ratings of such factors as Good Judg- 
ment, Adjustment, and Abundance Values, all of which go with 
preference for the simple figures. (The 7’s with complexity are —.39, 
—.31, and —.34, respectively.) 

“Adjustment” had here been defined as “getting along in the world 
as it is, adequate degree of social conformity, capacity to adapt to a 
wide range of conditions, ability to fit in.” As we shall see later, this 
kind of adjustment is not an unmixed blessing; the “unadjusted” 
ho does not fit in very well in the world as it is, 


complex person, w 
tely than does his better- 


Sometimes perceives that world more accura 
adjusted fellow. 

The negative correlation with Abundance Values, combined with 
the positive relationship of Complexity to Deceitfulness, merits some 
comment. The term “Abundance Values” was defined as “Sense of 
security and optimism regarding the future, absence of fears of depri- 
vation, of being exploited, and of being cheated.” Deceitfulness was 
identified with “duplicity, lack of frankness, guile, subterfuge.” Again, 
one recalls the adjective self-descriptions of the Complex people: 
gloomy, pessimistic, bitter, dissatisfied, demanding, pleasure-seeking, 
spendthrift. There is certainly some suggestion here of early depriva- 
tion, of pessimism concerning the source of supply, which is seen as 
untrustworthy and which must be coerced, or perhaps tricked, into 
Yielding. It is as though the person had reason to believe that he would 
not “get what was coming” to him unless he made sure that he did, by 
whatever device might be available. It is this lack of infantile trust 
that leads to adult duplicity and craftiness. One aspect of complexity 
then (and perhaps a penalty sometimes attaching to it) is, to render 
it in the common phrase, a sort of “two-facedness,” an inability to be 
wholly oneself at all times. The more simple, natural, and likeable 
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person finds it easier to be always himself. As compensation, the Shae 
plex person may possess the capacity to be ironic or sardonic, which 
can be valuable attitudes. : : oF 

The preference for Complexity is clearly associated with origi- 
nality, artistic expression, and excellence of esthetic judgment. Origi- 
nality was one of the three criterion variables around which the assess- 
ment research program was organized, and every subject was rated by 
the faculty members of his department on the degree of Originality 
he had displayed in his work. The Complex person is seen as more 
original, both by the assessment staff and by the faculty of his de- 
partment. The correlation with the criterion ratings on Originality is 
30. 

Complexity is also related to Basic Good Taste as measured by a 
test that presents various alternative arrangements of formal design 
elements and asks the subject to choose the most esthetically pleasing 
combination. This test, constructed by Sanford E. Gerard, is scored 
a priori in terms of known principles of composition. The correlation 
with Complexity is .44. 

The subjects were also given a mosaic construction test devised by 
Gordon Turney, and known as the Turney Designs. In this test, the 
task is to construct a mosaic design in rectangular form from several 
hundred one-inch square solid-colored pieces of pasteboard (20 dif- 
ferent colors being represented). The designs were then rated by 
members of the Art Department of the University, in terms of the 
artistic merit of the productions. The ratings thus obtained correlate 
-40 with Complexity. 

To be purely speculative for the moment, 
whether there is not some relationship between th 
intense oral stage of development in our Com 


by some of the data, and their evidently greater originality and sensi- 
tivity to the esthetic character of 


objects. Fowler! has shown that oral 
character traits are significantly associated with textural responses to 
shading on the Rorschach, and 


one might wonder 
e more enduring and 
plex subjects suggested 


Rank, have emphasized the relati i a 
tic productiveness in men. A te 

cial development in the earlier y i 

several of our later studies. Pé 


1 Fowler, C., Personality Correlates of the Di i, j the 
Rorschach Test, Unpublished bachelor’s t] ae ee 


hesis, Bennington College. 
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iaeiae chee wre Spi! ean aad less with the environ- 
: g s later to have sufficient communication 
with his own depths to produce original thought. In this view, origi- 
nality evidenced in maturity is to some extent dependent upon the 
degree to which the person in early childhood is faced with a compli- 
cated relationship to the maternal source of supply, combined with his 
capacity to persist at and eventually to achieve some mastery of this 
earliest problem situation. The agrument would be that this primitive 
experience of phenomenal complexity sets a pattern of response which 
results in slower maturation, more tentativeness about the final form 
of organization, a resistance to early crystallization of the personality, 
and finally, greater complexity in one’s view both of the outer and of 


the inner worlds. 
: Perhaps such speculation is unwatr 
it is clear that a great many other factors are in 
originality. What can be said is that originality and 
ness and discrimination are related to the preference for complexity. 
The Complex person’s greater flexibility in thought processes is 
shown by a correlation of —.35 with rated Rigidity, defined as inflex- 
ibility of thought and manner; stubborn, pedantic, unbending, firm.” 
That repressive overcontrol may sometimes be associated with the 
Preference for simplicity has already been indicated by the correla- 
tion of —.42 of Complexity with Constriction, and by another corre- 
lation of .50 with Impulsiveness. It is shown also in the relation of the 
Complexity measure to psychiatric variables that are scaled on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory- With Hysteria, for 
example, Complexity correlates —.30, while with Schizophrenia 1t 
correlates +.37, and with Psychopathic Deviate +-36. Thus Com- 
plexity goes along both with lack of control of impulse (the Pd scale) 
and with the failure of repression which characterizes the schizo- 
phrenic process. This is by no means to suggest that an 


anted, however, and in any case 
volved in determining 
artistic creative- 


y of these 


graduate students showed schizophrenic tendencies of a pathological 
the Sc scale of the MMPI 


degree, but it is reasonable to suppose that = M 
has in it the correlates of the sort of free-floating sy™ olic activity 
ion of the unconscious that is 


and frank confrontation and express! h 
often so startlingly present in schizophrenic patients. The Hy scale, on 
the other hand, picks up the tendency of the subject to repress aggres- 
sive and erotic impulses, or to render them innocuous by rationaliza- 


i i i i ion i ituti anner which 
ton, reinterpretation, or gratification ina substitutive manner hic 
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will not cause conflict. At the risk of being over-simple, we might say 
that preference for the complex in the psychic life makes for a wider 
consciousness of impulse, while this sort of simplicity, when it is pre- 
ferred, is maintained by a narrowing of that consciousness. 

That the perceptual decision in favor of admitting complexity may 
make also for greater subjectively experienced anxiety is indicated by 
the correlation (.34) of Complexity with Overt Anxiety as measured 
by the Welsh Anxiety Index on the MMPI. To tolerate complexity 
one must very often be able to tolerate anxiety as well, this finding 
would seem to say. 

The negative correlation with Hy, and the positive correlation, of 
about the same magnitude, with Sc would seem to fit well with a find- 
ing of Eysenck’s that his own measure of th 
dimension, the K test, correlates in this sa 
teria-Dysthymia factor. 


The person who prefers complexity is socially nonconformist. Staff 
ratings of Conformity correlate —.47 with Complexity, while the self- 
ratings of Ss on Conformity correlate —.53. Related to this is a corre- 
lation of —.29 between Complexity and Submissiveness, which was 
here defined as “deference, willingness to be led, compliance, over- 
ready acceptance of authority.” In addition, Complexity correlates 
positively (.36) with the F scale of the MMPI. The F scale consists of 
items that are psychologically heterogeneous, the defining property of 
the scale being that all items in it have a low probability (about .1) of 
being answered in the scored direction. Thus, the higher the F score, 


the more likely it is that the subject holds a set of socially dissident and 
deviant Opinions. 


e Complexity-Simplicity 
me direction with his Hys- 


RESPONSES TO AN ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 


In the study described in the previous chapter, Asch and the present 
writer collaborated in the co i i i 
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TABLE 15.7 


it A Annere True by High Scorers on Complexity 
he unfinished and the imperfect often have greater appeal for me than the 
completed and the polished. 

2. I could cut my moorings . - 

without suffering great regrets. 

š Politically lam probably something of a radical. 

. I think I take primarily an esthetic view of experience. 

- I would enjoy the experience of living and working in a foreign country. 

- Many of my friends would probably be considered unconventional by 


other people. 
Z eis of my friends think that my ide 
E Whee discarding the old and accepting the new. | iy 
, hen someone talks against certain groups or nationalities, I always speak 
up against such talk, even though it makes me unpopular. 


z quit my home, my parents, and my friends... 


amp 


ideas are impractical, if not a bit wild. 


Answered True by Low Scorers on Complexity 


$ I don’t like modern art. 
a Dione dinee to the governme 
A re ect balance is the essence o 
+ Straightforward reasoning appeal 
search for analogies. 
5. Itisa pretty callous person who does not feel love and gratitude toward his 
parents. 
3 Things seem simpler as you l 
- I much prefer symmetry to asymmetry. 
8. Kindness and generosity are the most important qual 
9. When a person has a problem or worry, it is best for 
io 7 but to keep busy with more cheerful things. 
a id is the duty of a citizen to support his country, right or wrong. 
- Barring emergencies, I have a pretty good idea what I'll be doing for the 


nt is never justified. 


f all good composition. 
s to me more than metaphors and the 


earn more about them. 


ities for a wife to have. 
him not to think about 


Next ten years. N 
12.7 prefer ‘team games to games in which one individual competes against 

another. 
ple should be suppressed 


1 . r 5 i 
Bs An invention which takes jobs away from peo 
until new work can be found for them. 


Compare their characteristics with the correlates of Complexity noted 
in the sample of California Ph.D. candidates. By grouping tems, we 
may summarize the personality differences between the Complex and 


Simple persons in the Pennsylvania sample somewhat as shown 1n 


Table 15.8. 

The general pattern is certainly similar to that shown by the corre- 
lations we have been reporting. In Pennsylvania as in California, pref- 
erence for simplicity is associated with social conformity, respect for 
Custom and ceremony, friendliness toward tradition, somewhat cate- 
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TABLE 15.8 


The Complex person 
1. Is artistic (4). . o ; . m 
2. Has unconventional friends, occasionally is visited by an impractical, pee 
l say wild, idea, and would rather be creative and neurotic than normal 4 
ordinary (6, 7, 10). . a 
3. Is politically somewhat radical, and can be militantly opposed to r 
prejudice (3,9). 


' pin na 
. Is aware of present imperfections, would welcome and has faith in futu 
developments (1, 2, 5, 8). 


The Simple person 

- Doesn’t like modern art (1). . z 

2. Particularly values kindness and generosity in a wife (as opposed to ng 

alternative values), and feels that the proper filial sentiments toward ¢ 

parents are love and gratitude (8, S): . EAE 

. Feels that a citizen should support his country, right or wrong, anc oF Hig’ 
obedience to the government is never justified. Somewhat allied to this, 
prefers a team effort to individual competition (2, 10, 12). P af 

4. Prefers symmetry to asymmetry, considers perfect balance the essence 


PR = f and 
good composition, and prefers straightforward reasoning to metaphors 
the search for analogies (7, 3, 4). 


5. Has clear plans for the future, and c 
learn more about them (11, 6). 

6. Believes that a person with a 
and that inventions which 
until new w 


= 


s; : o$ you 
onsiders that things seem simpler as y 


ink it, 
problem or worry should not think about 


take jobs away from people should be suppressed 
ork can be found for them (9, 13). 


gorical moral judgment, an undeviating 
such troublesome new forces as inven 
cause unemployment. This | 
simple person’s orientatio 
In the California sample 
Complexity 


sensual experience, of c 
ladies, and so on. For 


A : irh 
ates. Complexity goes along W itl 
ty, political radicalism, high valua- 
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tion of . 
h creativity 
it), a REAVILY (even at the ex “ ; 
d nd a liking for change expense of normality,” as the item puts 
seems evic jee 
£ vident ati 
roa With personal peis its best, preference for simplicity is associ 
‘ategori al stability 4 hi : : 
~ epea] rejection wf i 4 and balance, while at its worst it makes for 
1 its pathological a all that threatens disorder and disequilibrium 
Sompule gical aspect it prod inki 
ilei ‘ roduces c igi 
~ pilie- m omli. ad } P stereotyped thinking, rigid and 
rns whieh mishit , and hatred of instinctual aggressive and erotic 
; ght upset ari San 
si here is a passage : precariously maintained balance. 
ri neident with th a 4 ugo’s Les Miserables which is remarkably 
4 e when Javert, tl observations. It occurs at that point in the narra- 
he law, kas ead | single-minded and merciless representative of 
h aljean, the outlaw his own world upside-down by allowing Jean 
ve Sly had in th whom he had so relentlessly pursued, and whom 
S OT: on hi A i 
pig meena weet oe to escape. He says to himself, in this sur- 
e w , ere i i 
“he was startled: his b z something more then than duty.” At this, 
3 hus bala i 
ances were disturbed; one of the scales fell 
, 


Into 
the 
abyss 
yss, the other flew into the sky Ý 
— Bien 
the be obliged eersul T i P A 
a may be ch to acknowledge this; infallibility 1s not infallible, 
À ken, society is ror in the dogma, all is not said when 4 code has 
cracking is e perfect, authority i i with vacillation, 
cceived, the pas sle in the immutable, judges are men, 
ue crystal of yunals may be mistaken . -+ to see a flaw in the immense 
re Certain the firmament! 
au . a 7 it was s è 
be hority, ae ral strange, that the fireman of order, the engineer of 
ak. hrown off by upon the blind iron-horse of the rigid path, coul 
rect, the geor a ray of light! that the incommutable, the direct, the 
Peat One sage the passive, the perfect, could bend! 
Pat simple, i a l that he had above him had been in his sight 4 
E ire; nothing as surface; nothing there unknown, nothing 0P- 
Se, exact, circ hich was not definite, C00 arenated, pre- 
> erri . . - . 
p ane; no fall į umscribed, limited, shut i”, all foreseen; authority was 3 
nown exce n it, no dizziness before it. Javert had never sé 
Opening of is below. The irregular, t! 
i aos, the possible slipping into an abyss; that eiong™ 
‘cerable. [Italics 


i 
nferior region 
s, to the rebellious, the wicked, t 


added.] 

This 
by slaps andl brings together many obs 
arrived at in a more pedestrian manner 1n 


Preci; : 
‘ se simplici X 
plicity is seen to be related to authority: 


tion 
N, morali 
things is in constriction, and repr 
ypified by the flaw in the cryst 


ervations ma 


ession. 
al, by the irreg 
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orderly chaos, by such qualities as are to be found in the inferior re- 
gions, where reside the rebellious, the wicked, and the miserable. The 
emphasis here is pathological, and the dichotomy absolute, but if we 
extend the range into normal behavior and admit the many short- 
comings of the typology, there is considerable agreement between 
Hugo’s intuition and this set of correlations. 

We would suggest that the types of perceptual preference we have 
observed are related basically to a choice of what to attend to in the 
complex of phenomena that makes up the world we experience, for 
the world is both stable and unstable, predictable and unpredictable, 
ordered and chaotic. To see it predominantly as one or the other is a 
sort of perceptual decision. One may attend to its ordered aspect, to 
regular sequences of events, to a stable center of the universe (the sun, 
the church, the state, the home, the parent, God, eternity, etc.), OF 
one may instead attend primarily to the eccentric, the relative, and the 
arbitrary aspect of the world (the briefness of the individual life, the 
blind uncaringness of matter, the sometime hypocrisy of authority, 
accidents of circumstance, the presence of evil, tragic fate, the im- 
possibility of freedom for the only organism capable of conceiving 
freedom, and so on). 

Either of these alternative perceptual decisions may be associated 
with a high degree of personal effectiveness. It is as though there is an 
effective and an ineffective aspect of each alternative. Our thinking 
about these various aspects is as yet based only upon clinical impres- 
sions of our subjects, but it is perhaps worth recording while we go 
on with the business of gathering more objective evidence. 


At its best, the decision in favor of order makes for personal stabil- 
ity and balance, a sort of easy-going optimism combined with religious 
faith, a friendliness towar 


d tradition, custom, and ceremony, and 
respect for authority without subservience to it. This sort of decision 
will be made by persons who from an early age had good reason to 
trust the stability and equilibrium of the world and who derived an 
inner sense of comfort and balance from their perception of an outer 
certainty. 

At its worst, the decision in favor of order makes for categorical 
rejection of all that threatens disorder, a fear of anything that might 
bring disequilibrium. Optimism becomes a matter of policy, religion 4 
prescription and a ritual. Such a 


bse bs decision is associated with stereotyped 
thinking, rigid and compulsive morality, and hatred of instinctual 
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aggressive and erotic forces which might upset the precariously main- 
tained balance. Equilibrium depends essentially upon exclusion, a kind 
of perceptual distortion which consists in refusing to see parts of 
reality that cannot be assimilated to some preconceived system. 

; The decision in favor of complexity, at its best, makes for original- 
y and creativeness, a greater tolerance for unusual ideas and formu- 
lations. The sometimes disordered and unstable world has its counter- 
part in the person’s inner discord, but the crucial ameliorative factor 
IS a constant effort to integrate the inner and outer complexity ina 
higher-order synthesis. The goal is to achieve the psychological ana- 
logue of mathematical elegance: to allow into the perceptual system 
the greatest possible richness of experience, while yet finding in this 


complexity some overall pattern. Such a person is not immobilized by 
anxiety in the face of great uncertainty, but is at once perturbed and 
challenged. For such an individual, optimism is impossible, but pessi- 
mism is lifted from the personal to the tragic level, resulting not in 
apathy but in participation in the business of life. 


At its worst, such a perceptual attitude leads to grossly disorganized 


behavior, to a surrender to chaos. It results in nihilism, despair, and 
disintegration. The personal life itself becomes simply an acting out 
of the meaninglessness of the universe, a bitter joke directed against 1ts 
own maker. The individual is overwhelmed by the apparent insolu- 
bility of the problem, and finds the disorder of life disgusting and 


hateful. His essential world-view is thus depreciative and hostile. 


16 


The Disposition Toward 
Originality 


Tane has been a marked tendency in psychological research 
on originality to focus attention upon the single original act in itself, 
rather than upon the total personality of the originator. This is under- 
standable, for the birth and development of the original idea is usually 
more immediately interesting and dramatically vivid than the birth 
and history of the man who had the idea. Newton’s apple and Archi- 
medes’ tub and the well of Eratosthenes are thus naturally the circum- 
stances with which we associate the remarkable insights of these 
original geniuses. We do not often ask ourselves whether these men 
were for the most part disposed to express or to suppress erotic 1M- 
pulses, or whether their emotions were fluent or turgid, or how 
subject to intense anxiety they were, or how much given to violent 
action. We tend to disembody the creative act and the creative proc- 
ess by limiting our inquiry to the creator’s mental content at the 
moment of insight, forgetting that a highly organized system of re- 
sponding lies behind the particular original response that, because ° 
its validity, becomes an historical event. r 

There is good reason for believing, however, that originality 15 
almost habitual with persons who produce a really singular insight- 
The biography of the inventive genius commonly records a lifetime 
of original thinking, though only a few ideas survive and are remem- 
bered to fame. Voluminous productivity is the rule and not the excep- 


tion among individuals who have made some noteworthy contribu- 


; a= : ‘ ë 
tion. Original responses, it would seem, recur regularly in som 
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persons, while there are other individuals who do not ever depart from 
the stereotyped and the conventional in their thinking. 

If, then, some persons are regularly original while others are regu- 
larly unoriginal, it must be the case that certain patterns of relatively 
enduring traits either facilitate or impede the production of original 
acts. Rather than focusing on the immediate conditions that have 
triggered the original response, the study to be reported in this chap- 
ter was concerned with the underlying disposition toward originality 
which it may be presumed exists in those persons who are regularly 
original. The research was directed first of all toward identifying indi- 
viduals who performed consistently in a relatively more or relatively 
less original way. When this had been done, the more original were 
compared with the less original in terms of personality organization. 
Independent evidence concerning the personalities of the subjects was 
obtained both through the use of standardized paper-and-pencil tests 
and through employment of the living-in assessment method, with its 
emphasis upon observation of the subjects through several days of 
informal social interaction, situational tests, group discussions, psycho- 
drama, and the like. The observers were of course kept in ignorance 
of the scores earned by the subjects on tests of originality. 


THE RELATIVITY OF ORIGINALITY 


It is a basic assumption of this study that acts are original only in 
relation to some specified commonality. The original must be defined 
relative to the usual, and the degree of originality must be specified 
statistically in terms of incidence of occurrence. Thus the first cri- 
terion of an original response is that it should have a certain stated 
uncommonness in the particular group being studied. A familiar ex- 
ample of this in psychological practi 


ce is the definition of an original 
response to the Rorschach inkblots, the requirement there being oe 
the response should, in the examiner's experience, occur no more otten 
than once in 100 examinations. i R 
In the present study, we propose to deal with a relatively me or z 
of originality, its limits being set by the nature of the samp ing o 
subjects. The subjects are 100 captains in the United States Air Force, 
in relation to the usual 


and originality as discerned here is originality 
responses of only 100 persons. Furthermore, these 100 persons are not 


themselves especially selected for originality in relation to the popu- 
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lation in general. Nevertheless, as we shall show th ig es ra 
captains are regularly original in comparison with the r pee 
while others are regularly unoriginal in relation to the aino R 
Apart from their military status, the sample may be anaes st bs 
group of normal, healthy young men, of average inte im sioa 
economically of the lower-middle class in their pre-army bac g get 
and similar to young men in general in terms of the usualness an tee 
unusualness of their responses to the tests of originality employe 

is experiment. 
g ER criterion that must be met if a response is to be se 
original is that it must be to some extent adaptive to reality. The ee 
of this requirement is to exclude uncommon responses that are w 7 
random or that proceed from ignorance or delusion. An examp A 
the application of this second criterion may be taken from the scor! ia 
of one of the measures of originality used in this experiment: t 
measure is a count of the number of uncommon and correct anagram 
solutions to the test word “generation.” Many subjects did not ied 
tate to offer solutions that were incorrect, and that were usua A 
unique. In such instances, the application of the second criterion: = 
originality was straightforward and decisive. Not all of the Si 
called for such purely cognitive responses with unambiguous denot : 
tive meaning, however. In the case of inkblot tests, for example, ie 
come closer to the problems involved in evaluating fantasy on wore 
of art, and verification cannot be had by recourse to a apace 
Instead, when the experimenter himself cannot “see” the form pointe 
to by the subject, he must have recourse to other psychologists who 
have given many Rorschachs and who can be considered fairly open 
to suggestions as to what the blots might reasonably look like. Con- 
sensual verification is thus sought for such imaginings. Poor forms, of 


: s : t 
uncommon responses that did not sufficiently respect the inkblo 
reality, were not credited as original in this study. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ORIGINALITY 


Eight test measures were acce 
They are described below. The 
from the creativity battery dev 
ciates in the Project on Aptit 
University of Southern Califo 


pted here as indicative of originality- 
first three of these measures are taken 
eloped by J. P, Guilford and his sin 
udes of High-Level Personnel at o% 
rnia. These three tests had significan 
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loadings on the Originality factor in the Guilford researches. Of the 
remaining five measures, two are derived from commonly used pro- 
jective techniques, the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic and the Thematic 
Apperception Test; another is a commonly used anagram test, and the 
remaining two tests were devised by the writer. 


1. Unusual Uses. This test calls upon the subject to list six uses to 
which each of several common objects can be put. It is scored for in- 
frequency, in the sample under study, of the uses proposed. Odd-even 


reliability in this sample is .77. 

2. Consequences B. In this test, the subject is asked to write down 
what would happen if certain changes were suddenly to take place. The 
task for him is to list as many consequences Or results of these changes 
as he can. The responses are scored according to how obvious the 
imagined consequences are, the less obvious responses receiving the 


higher scores. Interrater agreement is .71. ee 

3. Plot Titles B. Two story plots are presented, and the subject is 
asked to write as many titles as he can think of for each plot. The titles 
are rated on a scale of cleverness from 0 to 5. The number of titles rated 
2, 3, 4, or 5 constitutes the cleverness score. Interrater agreement in this 


study was .43. . 
4. Rorschach O+. This is a count of the number of original responses 
given by the subject to the 10 Rorschach blots and adjudged by two 
scorers, working separately, to be good rather than poor forms. Stand- 
ard Rorschach administrative procedure was followed. Interrater agree- 
ment was .72, and only those responses scored by both scorers as O+ 


were credited. PA? ; 

5. Thematic Apperception Test: Originality Rating. Two raters, 
working independently of one another, rated the T.A.T. protocols of 
the 100 subjects on a nine-point scale, using approximate normal curve 
frequencies for each point along the scale. Interrater agreement was 70. 


The subject’s score was the average of th t 

6. Anagrams. The test word “generation was used, and the anagram 
solutions were scored for infrequency of occurrence in the sample un- 
der study. If the subject offered a solution that was correct and that 
was offered by no more than two other subjects, he received one point 


for originality. Total score is therefore the number of such uncommon 


but correct solutions. Sey " , 

7. The Barron Word Rearrangement Test: Originality Rating. In this 
test, the subject is given 50 words that were selected at zindon mt a 
list of common nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. He is told to me: ke up 
story that will enable him to use as many as possible of the listed wor i 
His composition is rated for originality on 4 nine-point scale, just as the 
T.A.T. was. Interrater agreement in this instance was 67. 

8. The Barron Movement-threshold Inkblots. This is a set of 26 
achromatic inkblots constructed locally. The subject is asked to give 


e two ratings. 
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: : a 
only one response to each blot. Responses were site ea ee 
their frequency of occurrence in the sample under study, ee get 
frequent responses receiving the higher weights. oe ph pele 
the weights assigned to the subject’s responses on all 2 a 

reliability was .43. 


It is worth noting that all eight of these tests are Sa AT awe 
The respondent is not presented with alternatives devised by ae we 
maker; instead, he must summon from within himself his own w aa 
solving problems, seeing the blots, interpreting the pictures, or ae 
together the words or letters. There is considerable latitude alloy 
for self-expression and for idiosyncratic interpretation. 

Furthermore, diverse media are presented for the respondent to 
express himself through. The two inkblot tests allow for original a 
alization, or original perceptual organization of visual forms. ¢ 
T.A.T. and the Word Rearrangement Test permit originality ue 
verbal composition to show itself. Consequences and Unusual Usas 
call for bright ideas in more or less discrete form. Plot Titles evokes 
epigrammatic or sloganistic originality, while Anagrams requires 4 
combination of word fluency and ease of perceptual reorganization. 

If originality is indeed a dimension, and if some persons are regu- 
larly original while others are regularly unoriginal, we should exprer 
the intercorrelations of these measures to be positive and to be statis- 
tically significant; we should not, however, expect the coefficients to 
be very high, for it is reasonable that the dimension of originality 
would have its variance apportioned to several media of expression. 
Even regularly original persons can be expected to be outstandingly 
original in only one or two ways. The extent to which these expecta- 
tions are confirmed in the present study may be seen from Table 16.1, 
in which the Pearsonian Correlation coefficients of all eight test meas- 
ures with one another are given. (With an N of 100, a Pearsonian 7 


is significant at the .05 level if it is .20 or greater; an r of .26 is signifi- 
cant at the .01 level.) 


As Table 16.1 show 


S, the correlations of the eight measures with 
one another tend to be 


positive and to be Significantly different from 
alone appear to bear little relationship to the 
; indeed, they do not even correlate significantly with 
one another. If the two inkblot tests are excluded, however, eg 

ations of the remaining six measures are signifi- 


cant at the .05 level, and all are Positive. The table thus provides 
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satisfactory evidence of the expected coherence or regularity of the 
manifestations of originality, with considerable reservations, however, 


concerning the relevance of inkblot originality to the dimension here 


being measured. 


TABLE 16.1 Interrelations of Eight Originality Measures 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
— a at 08 17 29 06 .17 


Test Measures 


1. Unusual Uses 

2. Consequences B 42 =. 46 = 02, 2 2Al 16.09 
3. Plot Titles B 37 4G — AP BE ay «lo 107 
4, Rorschach O+ 08 —.02 .17 a= 21, DE 305° 17’ 
5. T.A.T. Originality 17 21.26 2r — 36 41 02 
6. Anagrams 29 21 Me 03 36 — 33. 3 
7. Word Synthesis Originality 0616. AG OP 
8. Movement-threshold Originality 17-09 107° 12 502) 88. Oo 


Since it is quite possible that originality is simply a multifactorial 
dimension in which certain factors bear little relationship to other 
factors but yet are positively related to the underlying dimension as a 
whole, it would probably be premature to exclude the inkblot meas- 


ures from this battery of tests of originality. Considerable doubt must 


be entertained concerning their validity, however, and another piece 
aff psychologists who con- 


of evidence reinforces the doubt. The st : V 
ducted the three-day living-in assessments were particularly interested 
in two theoretically central variables which they sought to rate on the 
basis of their observations: one of these variables was Originality (the 


other was Personal Stability). The correlations between this final 
overall rating on Originality and the eight test measures of originality 
n 1 \ le are the correlations 


are shown in Table 16.2. Also given in this tab 
of the eight measures individually with a variable that is the sum of 
the standard scores earned by each S on each of the eight tests; 1n 
other words, each test measure is correlated with a composite of which 
It is itself a part. The correlations thus show the relative contributions 
of each test to the total score on the battery of tests. 
Table 16.2 provides evidence that the test battery 18 10 substantial 
agreement with the staff psychologists who gave ratings on Original- 
ity without knowledge of the test scores. The correlation of .55 be- 
tween the test composite and the observers’ ratings is encouraging 
evidence that inexpensive, objective, and efficient measurement of 


Originality is possible. . : 
Again, however, the inkblot measures have relatively little rela- 
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TABLE 16.2 Relationship of Eight Test Measures to Rated Originality 
and to Composite Test Originality 


Test Measures 9 10 
1. Unusual uses 30 .60 
2. Consequences B 36 39 
3. Plot Titles B 32 62 
4. Rorschach O+ 18 38 
5. T.A.T. Originality 45 59 
6. Anagrams 22 62 
7. Word Synthesis Originality 45 .51 
8. Movement-threshold Originality .07 46 
9. Staff Rating: Originality — 355 
10. Composite Test Originality a5: ax 


tionship to these composite variables, The staff rating of Originality 
correlates significantly with six of the eight measures (well beyond 
the .01 level of significance with five of them); but neither Rorschach 
Originality nor Movement-threshold Originality is significantly re- 
lated to the staff rating. As would be expected, these measures also 
have the least contribution to make to the test composite. 

In spite of this situation, both inkblot measures were retained in the 
battery for purposes of identifying regularly original and regularly un- 
original subjects. The reasoning was as follows: On the face of It, 
uncommon responses to inkblots are original acts within the definition 
of originality being employed here. Tendencies toward uncommon 
visual perceptions are of course not readily recognized in ordinary 
social situations, since they have to be verbalized to be socially visible. 
Hence the failure of inkblot tests to correlate with the staff rating of 
Originality, based on observations of social behavior alone, should be 
discounted. The lack of a verbal component in perceptual originality, 
and its conspicuous presence in the other originality tests, may also 
account for the relative independence of the inkblot tests in the test 


composite. Finally, if the inkblot measures contribute only error vari- 
ance to the composite, their 


true relationships t 
tive side; and if th 


es of originality. They were there- 
identifying regularly original and 
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ne Soho : e had to be at least one standard deviation 
Saale a on the seh composite; (b) he had to be at least two 
z iations above the mean on at least one of the eight 
measures. Fifteen regularly original subjects were thus identified; 
more than half of them were at least two standard deviations above 
the mean on two or more of the eight tests. 
: For comparison purposes, the 15 lowest scorers on the final distribu- 
tion of summed standard scores were selected; all of these subjects also 
met the criterion of being at least two standard deviations below the 
mean on at least one of the eight measures. They will be referred to as 


the regularly unoriginal subjects. 


regularly original: (a) h 


SOME HYPOTHESES SUGGESTED BY PREVIOUS WORK 
ral attitude toward experience, of 


lexity of outlook, independence of 
ted by the results of the 


The existence of a very gene 
a sort that disposes toward comp. 
judgment, and originality, has been sugges 
studies reported in earlier chapters. To recall some of those findings: 
individuals who refused to yield to strong pressure from their peers 
to concur in a false group opinion described themselves, on an adjec- 
tive check-list, as “original” and “artistic” much more frequently than 


did subjects who yielded to such group pressure. In addition, the inde- 
marked preference for 


pendent (nonyielding) subjects showed a 
complex and asymmetrical line drawings, as opposed to simple and 
symmetrical drawings. This preference for the complex and asym- 


metrical had been shown previously to be highly correlated both with 
the choice of art as a vocation’ and with rated artistic ability among 
art students. Furthermore, in a sample of Ph.D. candidates in the sci- 
ences, preference for the complex and asymmetrical figures proved to 
be significantly related to rated originality in graduate work. This 
Same relationship was found among graduating medical school seniors 
who were rated for originality by the medical school faculty. Other 
evidence indicated that the opposed preferences, for complexity or for 
simplicity, were related to a generalized experiential disposition: the 
preference for complexity is associated with a perceptual attitude that 


Seeks to allow into the perceptual system the greatest possible richness 
Factor in Personality Style: 


1 Barron, F., & Welsh “Artistic Perception as a 
emer ah ay ee Fee Journal of Psychology, 1951, 33, 199- 


I 
a eremiit by a Figure Preference Tes 
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of experience, even though discord and disorder result, while ne ea 
erence for simplicity is associated with a perceptual attitude that : 
lows into the system only as much as can be integrated without gree 
discomfort and disorder, even though this means excluding some as- 
pects of reality. 


f e : ee 
From all these considerations, certain hypotheses as to the eu 

ce à : 

teristics of original persons were derived and put to the test in th 


TEA vere 
present study. The hypotheses, and the ways in which they wer! 
tested, or partially tested, are described below. 


Hy pothesis 1: That original persons prefer complexity and some degree 
of apparent imbalance in phenomena. Te 
Test 1. The Barron-Welsh Art Scale of the Figure Preference Test. 


` <P ais igh 
Preference for complex-asymmetrical figures earns the subject a hig 
score. 


Hy pothesis 2: That original persons are more complex psychodynami- 
cally and have greater personal scope. 


Test 2. Psychiatric interviewer rating on 
Person.” The subjects receiving high ratin 
nosed by a psychiatric interviewer, 
view, as having a “more complex pe 
tential for complex ego-synthesis.” 
with approximate normal curve f 
point along the scale, 


Hypothesis 3: That ori 
ments. 


Test 3a. The Independence of Judgment Scale. On this inventory 


scale, which was developed against the criterion of actual behavior in 
the Asch group pressure ex 


indicate similarity to 
Test 3b. A modification o 


“Complexity and Scope as @ 
gs are those who were diag- 
on the basis of a two-hour inter- 
Tsonality structure and greater po- 
Ratings were on a nine-point R 
requencies being assigned to each 


ginal persons are more independent in their judg- 


g to such pr 
therefore have lower scores. 


A a e 
erates of the experimenter. Crutchfield has report 

its details in his presidential address, 

of Personality and Social Psychology, 
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Eishothesiv #0 Tii si : 
y pothesis 4: That original persons are more self-assertive and domi- 


nant. 
z Test 4a. Dominance-submission ratings in a psy 
specially designed to elicit such tendencies in t 


ie ona nine-point scale. 
est 4b. The Social Dominance scale of the California Psychological 


Inventory. This is a thoroughly studied and validated scale for the 
measurement of dominance in real-life social situations. 

7 Test 4c. Staff rating on Dominance, based on three days of observa- 
tion of social behavior. Dominance was defined for the raters as follows: 
Self-assurance, ascendance, and self-confidence in dealing with others; 
forceful, authoritative, resolute, not easily intimidated.” A five-point 


chodramatic situation 
he subjects. Ratings 


rating scale was used. 
Test 4d. The Self-assertiveness scale of the California Psychological 
Inventory. 

nal Preference Scale.* This 


Test 4e. The Phallicism scale of the Perso 


scale is intended as a measure of the deriv 
adult personality of propensities that were highly cathected in the 


phallic stage of psychosexual development. High scores indicate an 
emphasis on personal power and desire for recognition. 


Hypothesis 5: That original persons reject suppression as a mechanism 
for the control of impulse. This would imply that they forbid them- 
selves fewer thoughts, that they dislike to police themselves or others, 
that they are disposed to entertain impulses and ideas that are commonly 
taboo, and in general that they express in their persons the sort of in- 
discipline that psychoanalytic theory would ascribe to a libidinal or- 
ganization in which derivatives of the early anal rather than of the late 
anal stage in psychosexual development predominate. ¢ 

Test 5a. An index of suppression-expression on the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory is obtained by a 
Lie, Hysteria, and K scales and subtracting fro 
scores on Psychopathic Dev 


] ) ation and Hypoman 
arly original subjects shoul 


d obtain lower scores. , 
Test 5b. The Policeman Interest scale of the Strong Vocational In- 
dto bea somewhat 


atives and residuals in the 


dding the T scores on the 
m that sum the sum of T 
ja. On this index, regu- 


terest Blank. While this is boun derivative measure 
of the personality tendency toward suppression of outlawed impulse, it 
does at least reflect the similarity of the subject’s interests to those of 
Persons who are regularly employed at maintaining law, order, and 
civil discipline—who, in short, seem yocationally suited to policing. 
Regularly original subjects should earn low scores: 
Test 5c. The Early Anal and the Late ‘Anal scales of t 
erence Scale (Grygier revision)-* If the scales are va 
og, Krout, M, Hu & Tabin J K., “Measur 
sychology Monograph, 1954, 50, 289-335. Ae 
study is a revision made by 


4 The form of the Personal Preference Scale used in this stud, e ) 
ed chiefly of the addition of items to certain 


adeus Grygier. The revision consist 
es, including the Early and Late Anal scales- 


he Personal Pref- 
lid and the hy- 


ing Personality in Developmental Terms,” 
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is i igi j should score higher on 

thesis is correct, regularly original subjects shou igi i 

early Anal and lower on Late Anal than do regularly unoriginal sub 
jects. 


Test 5d. The Impulsivity Scale of the California Psychological ipvens 
tory. Since high scorers are those who express impulse readily, the regu 


larly original subjects should earn higher scores than the regularly un- 
original subjects. 


Test Se. Staff rating: Impulsivity. Again, regularly original subjects 
should receive higher ratings. 


The group comparisons specified in these predictions are pena 
in Table 16.3. As that table shows, 12 of the 15 predictions prove 
correct. A fairly conservative criterion of confirmation was siepe 
significance at the .05 level when the two-tailed test was applied. The 
theoretical formulation suggested by the previous work on complex- 


ity-simplicity and on independence of judgment is substantially con- 
firmed by these results. 


ORIGINALITY AND REJECTION OF CONTROL 


The five major hypotheses in this study have been stated in terms 
derived directl 


y from previous observations. There is another way of 
looking at them, however, which permits the results to be considered in 
somewhat other terms and in a broader context. Since the hypotheses 
have already been stated and to some extent justified, it may be appro- 
priate in discussing these results to venture somewhat beyond the 
literal meaning of the findings to date. : 

We have spoken here of the disposition toward originality, with 
originality being so measured as to be equivalent to the capacity for 
producing unusual adaptive responses. But unusualness of response 
may be considered a function as well of the objective freedom of an 
organism, where this is defined as the range of possible adaptive re- 


sponses available in all situations. (This we shall discuss more fully 19 
Chapter 21.) As the response repertoire of any given organism 10- 
creases, the number of 


ae x ši d 

statistically infrequent responses, congiet. 
relative to the population of like organisms, will also increase. Thu 
the ability to respond in an unusual or original manner will be greatest 


when freedom is greatest. , 
Now freedom is related in a very special manner to degree and kind 

of organization. In general, organization in company with complan y 

generates freedom; the more complex the level of integration, the 
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TABLE 16.3 Tests of Hypotheses 


Originals Unoriginals 
Hypotheses (N el 15) (N ets) 
M SD M SD t P 
1. Preference for complexity 
Test 1. Barron-Welsh Art Sacle 19.40 12.28 12.67 10.69 2.16 02 


3 | 
+ Complexity asa person 


Test 2. Psychiatric rating: “Com- 
A plexity as a person” 6.40 1.82 4.00 1.67 3.58 .001 
- Independence of judgment 
Test 3a. Independence of Judg- 
ment Scale 9.60 1.67 8.00 2.94 1.74 05 
Test 3b. Group pressure situa- 
tion* 5.00 187 860 1.80 3.93 001 
4. Self-assertion and Dominance 
Test 4a. Psychodrama: Domi- 
nance rating 41.13 11.70 38.40 7.78 0.72 23 
Test 4b. CPI: Social Dominance 
Scale 36.60 3.74 2887 4.75 474 001 
34.40 7.10 25.40 406 4,05 001 


Test 4c. Staff rating: Dominance 
est 4d, SCPI: Self-Assertiveness 
15.73 1.44 15.07 2.74 0.78 22 


Scale 
Test 4e. PPS: Phallicism Scale 
ees 1320 237 Sis 427308 
. Rejection of suppression; tend- 
ency towards expression of im- 
oT ord 
est Sa, MMPI: (L + Hy + K) 
Tea (Pd + Ma) 7 43.47 26.24 58.87 12.30 1.78 045 
est 5b. SVIB: Poli Inter- 
Tose Scale me 44.67 9.87 55.00 10.81 —2.61 01 
est 5c, PPS: E Än 
Fany Anal is 457 1787 2.90 1.66 06 
Tean Seile 459 26.80 4.85 =i a 
736 16.60 6.08 198 03 
4.74 001 


a Sd. CPI: Impulsivity Scale 
est Se. Staff ratin i i 

For the test of this hypothesis, only eight Ss in each group (eight Originals and 
eight Unoriginals) were Dalle This sourced because half of the subjects in the 
e Crutchfield experiment, and hence made the judg- 


stu : 
aee were used as controls in th . 
nts without being under pressure tO conform to group opinins 


64l 27.80 5.42 


pulsi 


greater is the repertoire of adaptive responses. But the tendency 
toward organization may operate jn such a fashion as to maintain a 
maladaptive simplicity. We are familiar in the political sphere with 
totalitarian states which depend upon suppression tO achieve unity; 
Such states are psychodynamically similar to the neurotic individual 
Who suppresses his own impulses and emotions in order to maintain a 
semblance of stability. There ar h case histories of both 


e at hand enoug i 
cane ae : ESOT 
such organizations, political and private, Jear that the sort 


to make it ¢ 
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of unity and balance that depends upon total suppression of the claims 
of minority affects and opinions is maladaptive in the long run. 

Suppression is a common way of achieving unity, however, because 
in the short run it often seems to work. Increasing complexity puts a 
strain upon an organism’s ability to integrate phenomena. One solution 
of the difficulty is to inhibit development of the greater level of com- 
plexity and thus to avoid the temporary disintegration that would 
otherwise have resulted. 

Originality, then, flourishes where suppression is at a minimum and 
where some measure of disintegration is tolerable in the interests of a 
higher level of integration which may yet be reached. 

If we consider the case of a human being who develops strongly 
the disposition toward originality, we must posit certain personal 
characteristics and personal history which facilitated the development 
of such a disposition. In our hypotheses, the term “dominance” was 
used to describe one trait of the regularly original individual. Domi- 
nance may be translated as a strong need for personal mastery, not 
merely over other persons, but over all experience. It initially involves 
self-centeredness (which in its socialized form may come to be known 


as self-realization). One aspect of it is the insistence on a high degree 


of self-regulation, and a rejection of regulation by others. 


For such a person, the most crucial developmental crisis in relation 
to control of impulse comes, if we accept the psychoanalytic formula- 
tion of stages of psychosexual development, at the anal stage of sociali- 
zation. What our hypotheses have Suggested is that there is a positive 
rebellion against the prohibition of unregulated anal production, and 
a carrying of the derivatives of anal indiscipline into adult life. The 
original person, in adulthood, thus often likes things messy, at least at 
first. The tendency is toward a final order, but the necessary prelim- 
inary is as big a mess as possible, Viewed developmentally, the rejec- 


tion of externally imposed control at the anal st 
to all external control of im 


unlicensed phallic 
tive forms, being s 
regulation of imp 
oneself. 


age is later generalize 

pulse, with the tendency toward socially 
activity, or phallic exhibitionism in its more deriva- 
imply another expression of the general rejection of 
ulse by others, in favor of regulation of impulse by 


The disposition toward originality may thus be seen as a highly 
š ' : : s 
organized mode of responding to experience, including other perso? 
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society, and oneself. The socially disrated traits that may go along 
with it include rebelliousness, disorderliness, and exhibitionism, while 
the socially valued traits which accompany it include independence 
of judgment, freedom of expression, and novelty of construction and 


insight. 


Intell, igence Quotient, 
Personality, and Originality 


Ta homely yearning for simplicity which we have been 
discovering in ourselves and in the great majority of people who have 
taken our preference tests has not escaped the bosoms of educators my 
more than of the parents of the children they teach. One sign of it is 
the immense popularity of the notion that intelligence can not only 
n a simple number, with a base of 
—the 1.Q., one hundred units of 
icate that the Lord dealt out to hus 
alents, to be buried or used according 
orthiness, for better or for worse. 

Q. is certainly testament to our natural 
e, and Psychologists and teachers have 
supporting this popular simplification. 
elligence is a complex set of interrelated 
f them verging closely upon the temper- 
g limited to what we usually think of as 


aptitudes and abilities, some o 
amental rather than bein 
intellective, 


In this chapter we shall consider the results of a study designed 


especially to discover some of the determinants, other than a simple 
one-number estimate of intelligence, that are important in the pro- 
duction of the sorts of original Perceptions and problem-solutions wS 
discussed in Chapter 16. In brief, we shal] first report relationships 
observed in that sample of military officers between the composite test 
measure of originality and certain other aspects of personal and intel- 
lectual functioning, and then we shal] consider the statistically signi- 
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cant correlates of originality both when intelligence is partialled out 
Statistically and when it is systematically varied through special selec- 
ton of subjects. 

The study, as we have seen, employed a wide variety of psychologi- 
cal tests in the usual living-in assessment setting. Both because of the 
nature of the sample and because of the method employed for discov- 
ering significant relationships, several restrictions upon the generaliz- 
ability of the results must be recognized. For one thing, correlation 
Coefficients between the measure of originality and several hundred 
other variables were computed in a search for significant associations, 
and the observed correlations have not as yet been checked in any 
other sample that is this similar to the general population (simply be- 
cause we changed tack and decided to work particularly with highly 
creative individuals whose life was devoted to creative endeavor). The 
military officers, of course, were not selected with a view to discover- 


Ing the traits of original persons; they had not engaged themselves in 
nal thought, nor was original- 


work that called for a high order of origi ; 
ity an important value in their lives. In brief, the correlations to be 
reported may not reflect anything concerning the way in which 
highly creative people differ from the norm. The results therefore are 
germane to the question of how originality varies with other personal 
characteristics only if originality be considered as a variable that is 
distributed continuously throughout the general population. 

__ In spite of these strictures inherent in the design of the study, there 
is some reason to believe that the results are generalizable to the prob- 
lem of creative process in the highly original person. In the preceding 
chapter, we saw that originality in free-response performance tests : 
sufficiently consistent across tests to be considered a dimension, anc 
that in addition the test dimension itself is related to personality vari- 
ables which were hypothesized on theoretical grounds to be character- 


i i in that 
sucs of highly original persons. Thus the testing l ooe : 
respect suggests that generalizable relationships bes an IE 
this sample, and perhaps in fact that it particular y favo 


of valid relationships. 


ASSESSMENT OBSERVATIONS AND VARIABLES 


Observations made by staff members during the ean * eae 
Were put in summary form and prepared for statistical analysis mat y 
through two techniques: a Q-sort deck of 76 statements descriptive o 
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personal functioning, and the adjective check-list consisnng cee 
common, personally descriptive adjectives. Both techniques = a 
by staff members at the conclusion of each assessment period to 

ibe each assessee. À 
g Q-sort statements were sorted on a nine-point scale, KANEN 
adjectives were checked simply as characteristic or not AEE 
of the given subject. A composite Q-sort description of each subj j 
was obtained by averaging the placements of the items by four sta 
members. The composite adjective description consisted of all adjec- 
tives which had been checked as characteristic of the subject by at 
least three of ten raters. Tani 

These descriptions were given without knowledge of the ee 
test performances of the subjects. No rater knew any subject’s ae 
on the Originality Composite at the time the descriptions were mac : 

Scores on the Originality Composite were correlated also with 
nearly 200 other assessment variables, most of which had proved P 
inspection to be normally distributed. Space limitations prohibit the 
listing of all these variables here, but the nature of most of them are 
indicated briefly in Table 17.1. A full description of each variable, 


TABLE 17.1 Sources of Variables 


The Concept Mastery Test: total score 


3 è : nd 
The Wesman Personnel Classification Test: Verbal and Numerical subtests a 
total score 


The Minnesota Multi 
The Rorschach Psyc 
The Personal Prefer 


phasic Personality Inventory: 14 scales 

hodiagnostic: 20 scores 

ence Survey: 10 scales 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank: 46 scales 

The Idea Classification Test: total score 

Charades: four ratings and five scores 

Staff ratings: 30 traits 

The Barron M-threshold Inkbl 
of human movement 

The Barron-Welsh Art Scale 

Improvisations: 20 ratings 

The Gottschaldt Figures Test: total score 

The Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 

The Minnesota Paper Form Board 

The Chapin Social Insight Test 

The Special IPAR Composite Personality Inv 

The California Personality Inventory: 20 scales 


Form 60 of Berkeley Public Opinion Survey Scales: 3 scales 


e 
ots: threshold for human movement and volum 


entory: 19 scales 
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together wi isti ipti i 
ro ‘i with statistics descriptive of the variable’s distribution in this 
ple, may be found in another more technical report.’ 


DIF 
FERENCES IN STAFF DESCRIPTIONS OF HIGH AND LOW SCORERS 


Th . . Ss . . 
ae 25 highest scorers on the Originality Composite were com 
segs with the 25 lowest scorers on both the Q-sort descriptions and 

omposite adjective descriptions. The Q-sort items that showed 


St: s t. . . z . . 
atistically significant differences are given 1n Table 17.2. 


TABLE 17.2 


SE SS SS 


High Scorers 


At the .001 level: 

bs seed fluent, conversationally fac 
igh degree of intellect. 

See aamcaaed ideas clearly and effectively. 

. Highly cathects intellectual activity. 

. Is an effective leader. 

. Is persuasive; wins others over to 


ile. 


AnPWNYE 


his point of view. 


At the .01 level: 
g Is concerned with philosophical problems and the meaning of life. 
. Takes an ascendant role in his relations with others. 


Low Scorers 


At the .001 level: 
. Conforming; tends to do the things th 
Is stereotyped and unoriginal in his ap 
. Has a narrow range of interests. 
Tends not to become involved in things. 
3 e social poise and presence. 

. Is unaware of his own social stimulus value. 


at are prescribed. 
proach to problems. 


MV pwnNe 


At me .01 level: 
d overly accepting. 


. Slow personal tempo. : 

8. With respect to authority, ÎS submissive, 

o Tacki confidence in self. 

a : rigid, inflexible. 

B i acks insight into own motives. 

i s suggestible. ati 
. Is unable to make decisions without vacillatie 

field, Re Sa Barron 


compliant, an 


n, hesitation, and delay. 


1 MacKinnon, D. W T. Block, J. Gough, H. G. & 
h , D. W., Crutch -a Jn Gt . 
arris, R. E., An he e tds of Air Force officers: Part 1. Desig? of the study 
and description of variables. Lackland Air Force Base, Texas: Air Force Personnel 
ae Training Research Center, April 1958. (Technical Report WADC-TR-58-91 [1], 

TIA Document No. AD 151 040.) 
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Adjectives that were applied differentially (at the .05 level or 
better) by the assessment staff to high and low scorers are given in 
Table 17.3, with the frequencies (i.e., number of cases out of 25 to 
which the adjective was applied) stated in parentheses after the adjec- 
tive. Frequencies for high scorers are given first. 


TABLE 17.3 

High Scorers 
Interests wide (12-1) Logical (9-2) 
Clever (9-1) Rational (9-2) 
Imaginative (9-1) Shrewd (9-2) 
Planful (9-1) Civilized (8-2) 
Poised (11-2) Loyal (8-2) 
Resourceful (12-3) Mature (8-2) 
Reflective (9-3) Versatile (7-0) 
Quick (9-3) Efficient (14-3) 
Enterprising (11-4) Initiative (13-3) 


Energetic (10-4) Organized (10-4) 
Determined (10-2) Fairminded (13-6) 
Talkative (10-2) 


Low Scorers 
Apathetic (1-8) 
Rigid (1-7) 
Unassuming (5-12) 
Conventional (7-13) 


Dull (0-8) 
Commonplace (1-11) 
Simple (1-11) 

Slow (1-10) 


From these Q-sort and ad 
that considerable v 
high scorers are se 


jective descriptions one is led to believe 
alidity inheres in the originality measure. In brief, 
en as intelligent, widely informed, concerned with 
basic problems, clever and imaginative, socially effective and per- 
sonally dominant, verbally fluent, and possessed of initiative. Low 
scorers are seen as conforming, rigid and stereotyped, uninsightful, 
commonplace, apathetic, and dull. 

However, the marked rel 


ationship of originality to verbal fluency 
and to rated intellect raises 


a ti ntel a question Concerning the extent to which 
this list of traits is determined by intelligence quite apart from origt- 
nality. Perhaps these are in large part the traits of intelligent people, 
rather than of people who are not only intelligent but original as well. 
What we should like to know is the correlation between personality 
variables and the part of the variance in originality that is ot associ- 
ated with variance in general intellectual ability. 


It is, of course, reasonable to expect that intelligence and originality 
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a aes ae Ma one defines originality as the ability to re- 
ake stimulus situations both adaptively and unusually, and if one 
defines intelligence simply as the ability to solve problems, then at the 
upper levels of problem-solving ability the manifestation of intelli- 
gence will be also a manifestation of originality. That is to say, the 
veny difficult and rarely solved problem requires by definition a solu- 
tion that is original. 
It seems desirable, therefore, to partial out the effect of intelligence 
upon the correlations between the Originality Composite and other 
assessment measures. The Concept Mastery Test was here accepted as 
al intelligence, though clearly with most em- 
factor in intelligence. 
ficient between the Concept 


a measure of gener 
phasis is ; 
F o upon the verbal comprehension 

he product-moment correlation coe 


Mastery Test and the Originality Composite in this sample is .33, a 
different from zero at the .01 level. When 


rrelated with the other assessment 
Concept Mastery Test is partialled 


relationship significantly 
the Originality Composite is CO 
measures and its relationship to the 
out, the statistically significant partial ps shown in Table 17.4 are 
discovered. (In this table the variables are grouped, and the groups 
named, simply in a way that makes sense subjectively to the present 


writer; these are not clusters established statistically.) 
ntelligence thus removed, the forces de- 


With the effect of verbal i 
termining original response emerge in an interesting pattern. One 
cluster of variables that are in fact uncorrelated with intelligence 
Consists of responsiveness tO color on the Rorschach, high scores on 
the scale purporting to measure undercontrol of impulse, and high 
= f motility in 


scores on the CPI Impulsivity scale. Perhaps the rating of n 
Charades (defined as amount of motoric activity by the subject when 


attempting to convey a title to his teammates) is better grouped with 
this cluster too. What may be involved here 1s the tendency i the 
ivi i i 7 scharge 
indiy idual to discharge tension, through motor av eae of di ge, 
as immediately as possible, and hence to be relatively more as : 
what in psychoanalytic terms would be called the domination of the 
Pleasure principle rather than the reality principle. 
‘ 
Another cluster, that which is here labeled “energy: fluent output, 


involvement,” would seem to indicate a higher level of drive, as well 
in work. This might well be a generic 


case of expression of the drive 1 i l 
actor which shows itself interpersonally in the form of dominance 
and striving for powcr. The behavior apparently is effective as well, 
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s sepa r oi nanalig 
TABLE 17.4 Variables Significantly Associated with the Origina 
Composite When Concept Mastery Test Scores Are Partialled Out 


Partial 7’s 
Disposition toward integration of diverse stimuli: 52 
1. Rorschach: W i A 7 
2. Rorschach: number of different determinants used 3 
3. Idea Classification Test: number of classes discerned in sets of 
varied objects and property 31 
Energy, fluent output, involvement: 5 
4. Improvisations: degree of participation 7 
5. Word Fluency Test: total output 4 
6. Charades: motility 39 
7. Charades: fluency 28 
8. Staff rating: fluency of ideas 49 
9. Staff rating: drive 42 
Personal dominance and self-assertion: 
10. Improvisations: dominance 37 
11, Staff rating: dominance 37 
12. CPI: Dominance scale 29 
13. Personal Preference Scale: Active Phallic 47 
Responsiveness to impulse and emotion: 
14. CPI: Impulsivity scale 39 
15. Ego-control Scale: undercontrol 40 
16. Rorschach: sum C 38 
Expressed femininity of interests: 
17. SVIB: Masculinity =a 
18. MMPI: Femininity (Mf) 33 
19. PPS: Feminine Identification i 
General effectiveness of performance: 
20. Charades: overall performance a? 
21. Improvisations: total effectiveness an 
22), Sam emin: Overall effectiveness in command functions in 36 
the ir Force x 
23, vaa rating. Overall effectiveness in staff function in the Air 37 
orce . 


judging from the correlations with 
performance. 

The group of variables titled “di 
diverse stimuli” 
a variety of ph 


various ratings of effectiveness of 


sposition toward integration of 
suggests an openness in the more original subjects tO 
enomena, combined with a strong need to organize 
those phenomena into some coherent pattern. This might best be de- 
scribed as a resistance to premature closure, combined with a per- 


sistent effort to achieve closure in an elegant fashion. In brief, every- 
thing that can be perceived must be 


taken cognizance of before 4 
configuration is recognized as a possibl 


y final one. 
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ai AAA noted between originality and femininity of 
s par may conceivably be explained in terms of some of the 
ynamics suggested above, although they lend themselves also to a 
L Fari sort of speculation. Ina sense, the recognition by men 
SER z or interests that are considered more appropriate in 
, or at least more characteristic of women than of men in this 
ae may be seen as one aspect of the more basic disposition to 
praia a complexity and contradictions into consciousness; this 
ae we course, an initial biological bisexual disposition 1n both 
at we omen. Thus the more original men would permit them- 
S e more aware of tabooed interests and impulses, and would 


see i z : A 
k to integrate these superficially discordant phenomena into a more 


complex total pattern. 
Another possible explanatio 

ee is important for creativi 
he creative act is a kind of givin 


a i : : p20 
= historical fact intellectual creativity h 
n women, whose products are their children. At the risk of making 


too much of a linguistic parallel, it might be said that nature has lit- 
erally arranged a division of labor. Men bring forth ideas, paintings, 
literary and musical compositions, organizations of states, inventions, 
new material structures, and the like, while women bring forth the 
new generation. Perhaps it is al he kind of 


so true that women who do t 
ie al work usually done by men may themselves have some degree 
O 

reversal of the usual sexual 


identifications, being relatively more 
masculine in interests and impu 


Ises than the generality of women; at 
a : 
ny rate, such an hypothesis seems wor 


th investigating. 
a However, it may be that the present finding requires no very high- 
own explanation, since this sample 0 


f military officers was On the 
average more masculine (in terms of scores on the tests mentioned) 
than men-in-general, and high scores on femi 


ninity in these subjects 
Tepresented quite unremarkable deviations 1n 


n is that some degree of cross-sex identi- 
ty in men, and perhaps women as well. 
g birth, and it is noteworthy that as 
as been conspicuously lacking 


the feminine direction. 


CORRELATES OF LARGE DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN 


ORIGINALITY AND INTELLIGENCE 

Data gathered in a larger samp! st of whom did not 
take part in living-in assessment permit another approach to the ques- 
tion of what personality traits go along with originality 10 the absence 
(in this instance, the conspicuous absence) of the usually co-varying 


e of officers, MO 
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verbal intelligence. In this study, 343 officers of the rank of apen 
100 of whom comprised the sample discussed previously, were son : 
on four of the eight measures used in the Originality Composite. A 
four measures were: Unusual Uses, Consequences B, Plot Fiaa 
and Word Synthesis Originality. The Concept Mastery test was a xi 
administered to these 343 officers. In addition, the officers ipapa 
filled out the adjective check-list under instructions to give a candi¢ 
and accurate picture of themselves. f i p 

Two groups were now selected for comparison with one anothe : 
all the subjects (15 in number) who were one standard deviation 
above the mean on the abbreviated four-measure Originality Com- 
posite while being one standard deviation below the mean on ba 
Concept Mastery test, and all the subjects (23 in number) who w on 
one standard deviation above the mean on the Concept Mastery test 
while being one standard deviation below the mean on the ree aren 
Composite. The two groups will be referred to respectively as Si ‘ 
and In-Ox. The adjectives that each group applied to itself significantly 
more often (at the .05 level of confidence) are given below. 


On-h: affected, aggressive, demanding, dependent, dominant, 
forceful, impatient, initiative, outspoken, sarcastic, strong, 
suggestible. 


I-O: mild, optimistic, pleasant, quiet, unselfish. 


When these extreme groups are compared, 
dimension emerges most clearly as a determinant { . 
jects who are relatively original in spite of being relatively unintelli- 
gent show a lack of ego-control. They describe themselves as persons 
whose needs demand immediate gratification and whose eer 
impulses are out in the open. They are willful, obstreperous, and 
extreme individuals. One would not be inclined to sclect them as 
companions for a long trip in a submarine, By contrast, their relatively 
unoriginal but more intelligent fellows seem very much on the pleas- 


ant side, although perhaps a bit too bland and unwarlike, all things 
considered. 


When one compares these self-d 
tions of subjects who are both ori 


the impulse-control 
of originality. Sub- 


escriptions with the staff descrip- 


: : : : şs that 
ginal and intelligent, it appears j 
intelligence represents the operation of the reality principle in be 


havior, and is responsible for such characteristics as the appropriat 
. . : a A ; c- 
delay of impulse-expression and the effective organization of instin 
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tual er 7 i i 
al energy for the attainment of goals in the world as it is. To use 


“onie niece a proposed by Freud in his theory of the 
exclusion E a an E apparans pao process thinking to the 
person; rein ite a sas ne ar the original but unintelligent 
pide es $ ary process thin king which carries ego-control to the 
ae SET he ego is not so much strong as muscle-bound marks the 
ary g ‘but unoriginal person; and easy accessibility of both pri- 

process and secondary process marks the person who is both 


original and intelligent. 


SOME SPECULATIONS 


he observed results be permitted for the 


If these conclusions from t 
sts itself. The effectively 


MONN g speculative formulation sugge 
ae ap may be characterized above all by an ability to regress 
high aa eaea while being able quite rapidly to return toa 
ier en gree of rationality, bringing with him the fruits of his regres- 

l primitive and fantastic modes of thought (a variant of the 
phenomenon termed “regression in the service of the ego” by Lowen- 


stein < “ae : : eae 
ein and Kris). Perhaps when the cortex is most efficient, or intelli- 
gence greatest, the ego realizes that it C47 


i 2 afford to allow regression— 
Pec it can correct itself. A basic confidence in one’s ability to 
iscern reality accurately would thus facilitate the use of the 


powers 
of imagination. 
Another way of putting t 


Way) į $ ya 

Me ) is to say that when the distinct 
object is most secure, the distinction can with most security be allowed 
In such an individual there might therefore 


a of the sort that in truly patho- 
he very weak ego (such as halluci- 
universe, visions, mystical beliefs, 
shall discuss later and at length in 
e individual the basis for these 
n mentally ill indi- 


the fundamental ego-failure is the 
t and object, between 


ciples in mental functioning,” Col- 
d the Institute of Psycho- 


I think, a better 


his (and heuristically, 
ion between subject (self) and 


to disappear temporarily. 
Occur some transitory ‘phenomen 
logical form are characteristic of t 
nations, sense of oneness with the 
a which we 
eativ 
e of their basis 1 


Superstitions: phenomen 

Chapter 20). But in the highly cr 

phenomena is preciscly the opposit 

Viduals. In paranoia, for instance, 

chronic inability to distinguish between subjec 
the two prin 


? Freud, S., “Formulations re ardin 
š 1d, Sy R a e g 
lected Papers, Vol. IV naa The Hogarth Press an 


analysis, 1950). 
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inner and outer sources of experience, so that introjection and projec- 
tion appear as characteristic mechanisms. In the creative person, this 
distinction may indeed have been attained with great difficulty and 
may have been won out of childhood circumstances that are ordinarily 
pathogenic, but once attained it is then »aintained with unusual con- 
fidence. Thus the creative genius may be at once naive and knowl- 
edgable, being at home equally to primitive symbolism and to rigorous 
logic. He is both more primitive and more cultured, more destructive 


and more constructive, occasionally crazier and yet adamantly saner, 
than the average person. 


18 


Unconscious and Preconscious 


Influences in the Making 
of Fiction 


_ “the reality principle” . . - “adaman- 


a sanity . . . these reassuringly solid phrases may furnish just the 
rm ground one needs to embark on a consideration of the role of the 
unconscious, that realm of chaos and shadows, in creative activity. 
Let us consider first of all what we mean by “realistic thinking” and 
what part it plays in science, psychoneurosis, psychotherapy, and 


artistic creativity. 
i To see things as they are when they are 
o be is the sternest task to which as rationa 


the service of this stern necessity, conscious thought and reflection 
rationality are attention, 


have arisen. The marks of consciousness and 
discrimination, memory, judgment, logic, and experiment. To be able 
to doubt methodically while suspending judgment, to explore alterna- 
tive explanations in the light of certain canons of evidence and criti- 
cism, is the essence of the scientific attitude. Pristine common sense is 
the everyday form of this attitude; the physical sciences and mathe- 
matics are its most rigorous and pure embodiment. 
It is no news that many scientists, and especially the very best, are 
odd people. As we have suggested elsewhere, they are in the very fore- 
front of the direction in which evolution is taking us, and as such they 
exemplify in their work such qualities as dryness of judgment, meticu- 
lous attention to details, distinctions and small differences, radical 


alt 
HE WORLD as it is”. - 


not as we would like them 
] beings we are called. In 
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questioning of common assumptions, a distrust of the ieee 
senses, and a preference for the abstract and the quantitative as een 
the metaphorical, the poetical, the qualitative, and the immed ; fs! 
natural. We are all of us children of Adam, however, if I may so $ = 
my hand, and even the most scientific of scientists usually has a sy 
of irrationality a yard wide up his back, which makes his ne e 
complete. The distinguished historian of science, A. C. EE R 
given us in his monumental presentation of the history of the scien 


get anions: nS 
revolution literally hundreds of accounts of how superstitions, 

bizarre images or convictions lead fina 
important break-throughs. 


The point of all this is that 
and when we are called to the task 


ienti ces and 
lly to scientific advances at 


F 7 gO 
we must go, but we w 
: , ik 

human mind that does not 


d of realists, Sigmund Freud, Ass 
of this chapter, found himself near th 
most improbable romance, “Moses an 
his thesis being that Moses was e Oo 
left historical scholars aghast and which 
rom a lively imagination than from dry 
- The opening sentence of that entertaining 
monograph reads as follows: “To deny a people the man whom it 
i S is not a deed to be undertaken light- 
elonging to that people.” We have al- 
realist, in his brilliant paper on “Nega- 
containing denials, and to read “not $0 


earted elucidator of the Oedipus riddle 
had a light-hearted holiday at last when he removed, not the greatest 
of its sons, but the father of its laws, from the people to whom he 
belonged. 


as “so.” Perhaps the heavy-h 


The greatest of art bears a peculiarly two-faced relationship tO 
external reality and the private universe of Meaning that the individual 
artist has created. It is two-faced not merely in the sense of “the 
mask,” as the Irish poet, William Butler Yeats, described hisavorld of 
symbols, but Janus-like, facing backward and forward simultaneously- 
Goethe has the heavenly chorus sing at the conclusion of Faust: 
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All things transitory 
but as symbols are sent; 
Earth’s insufficiency 
Here grows to event. 


The symbol presents a reality transcended. It is the medium through 
which a superior vision of reality is attained; it amplifies the poor real 
world through the act of imagination. This extension of reality is at 
the heart of the poetic view of things. The 16th-century Spanish poet 
Calderón has his hero in “La Vida Es Sueño” declare “Life, it seems, is 
but a dream, And even dreams are dreams.” Yeats himself, in a poem 
titled significantly “The Circus Animals’ Desertion,” in which he la- 
ments a period in which his reverie failed him and his poetic fount 
seemed to have gone dry, gives us these lines: “Players and painted 
stage took all my love/And not the things that they were emblems 
of.” i 

Symbols, dreams, play, light-heartedness—these are the stuff of a 
part of mind that gives little service to syllogism, evidence, judgment, 
classification, prediction, law, and stern necessity. But stern necessity 
calls: let us consider the way in which unconscious and preconscious 
forces may influence the making of fiction. What we shall begin with 
1s a brief review of the psychoanalytic theory of the unconscious and 
the preconscious; then we shall consider their role in the making of 
fiction; and we shall conclude with an attempt to appraise the role of 
Psychic conflict in generating, particularly through the mechanism of 
symbolization, novel imaginings that are the raw material out of which 
the work of art is made. 

Freud conceived the “mental apparatus,” which might just as well 
be called the mind, both topographically and dynamically. The topog- 
raphy does not, of course, have anything to do with the anatomy of 
the central nervous system, but is concerned solely with hypothetical 
spatial arrangements in a formal theoretical system, irrespective of 
their possible situation or neurological correlates in the body. The 
mental apparatus, then, like all Gaul, is divided into three parts: the 
unconscious, the preconscious, and the conscious. The theory claims 
that all mental acts belong first to the unconscious. Unconsciousness 
is described by Freud as “a regular and inevitable phase in the proc- 
esses constituting OUr mental activity; every mental act begins as an 
unconscious one, and it may either remain so or go on developing into 
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; ” zeen 
consciousness, according as it meets with resistance or not. p 
the unconscious and the preconscious there occurs a kind o anges 
process, which is called “the censorship.” The mental act in en 
conscious has two alternative fates open to it: upon being eee he 
by the censorship it may be rejected, not allowed ae l inner 
second phase, in which event it is said to be “repressed” andm upon 
main unconscious. If, however, it passes this scrutiny it oe 
the second phase, the preconscious, and becomes capable of i aint 
consciousness. The rigorous censorship exercises its office at the p the 
of transition from the unconscious to the preconscious. On ea 
preconscious, the thought may now, without any special resis 


. x 7s . ; ness. 
and given certain conditions, become the object of conscious 


ee 
: x ee ations 
The core of the unconscious consists of “instinct-present 
having the sole aim of disch 


arging the energy with which a Pi 
invested. In other words, they are the mental representation J dis- 
pulses, or drives, or physiologically-based excitations which seek na 
charge. A tension or imbalance exists, and the tendency of the 
ganism is to regain balance and stability by a discharge of cara the 
These ideational representations of drives that—because O as 
nature of the external world as well as of the organization of co 


: : : b 
sciousness—are denied discharge become related to one another by 
laws quite different from thos 


thing, they are exempt from 
feelings about the same object 
conscious. Time, place, and cust 
over, they are continually seek 
energy, and this they achieve 
condensation, substitution, and 
exhibited most clearly in drea 
knows in his waking state 


a y a large part in furnishing the ma- 
terial out of which the work of 
and neurosis, however, in that its 
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criticism, judgment, and a sense of form that is quite alien to the chaos 
of the unconscious. What appears to happen is this: the censorship 
momentarily suspends its function and an unconscious idea passes into 
the preconscious. This idea at first seems vague and appears to have 
no relationship to other conscious content. Often it finds its first 
fleeting representation simply as a momentary visual or verbal image. 
: It then somehow begins to pull along with it various associated 
ideas, feelings, and symbols from the unconscious, which then enter 
into relationship to one another in the preconscious, as well as with 
other ideas already in the preconscious. The complex of ideas thus 
claborated may finally come to conscious expression almost fully 
formed, or, more commonly, they come in fragments, and it is the 
task of conscious thought to relate them to one another. The real 
work, of course, comes in making out of this material a communica- 
tion, i.e., giving it a social reality, which involves discrimination, 
selection, technique, purpose, and understanding both of the material 
itself and of an audience of at least one other person who can appreci- 
ate ıt. 

Most fictions, including many that are published in book form, are 
Not works of art and do not possess social reality in the sense of which 
Thave spoken of it. The world of the psychotic, and to a lesser degree 
of the neurotic, is a private world, and the creator of it is bound to 
feel alone in it. Probably the feeling of isolation is the most poignant 
aspect of neurotic suffering, rather than the effects that we designate 
as “symptoms.” 

One of the creative writers who took part in our research was the 
poetess Muriel Rukeyser, and she has given us permission both to say 
so and to use as an example in the present context her own already 
published description of the genesis of her poem “Orpheus.”? This 
magnificent poem presents Orpheus resurrected; the torn body is 
magically restored to integrity. The poem began many years before it 
came to words; it began 1n an image of disintegration which came to 
Miss Rukeyser as she walked along a crowded street in New York 
City. The people whom she saw suddenly in her vision became all 
jumbled together, dismembered, their bodily organs torn from their 
own bodies and attached to others, their identity itself destroyed. The 
image came to her for one horrible moment, then disappeared; but 


enesis of Orpheus,” in Mid-Century American Poets, edited by John 


1 “TH G 
ane yne Publishers, Inc., New York, 1950. 


Ciardi, Twa 
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she was shaken and changed by it. For several years thereafter apt 
curred occasionally, and it always was an experience of iea 
terror. By a process too complex for me to describe here, it ie ae 
became assimilated to the image of the body of Orpheus, torn by 
stones of the Thracian women and left strewn on the mountain ee 
Finally came the act of reconstruction, reconciliation, PEENE 
the poem came to her, which to her was itself the aera T 
pheus being the archetype of the poet. Rilke has expressed beauti ae 
in one of his sonnets to Orpheus this quality of erotic transcendence: 
But you, divine one 


although attacked 
beautiful god. 


» unto the last still singing, 

by the flouted Maenads’ throng, 

, above the shrieks rose ringing s 
among the destroyers, your ordered upbuilding song. 


In the records of our research we now have many such accounts of 
symbolic transformation, the essence of the act of poetic and artistic 
creation. An account of that research requires a volume of its Own: 
Without attempting to do justice to the richness of that material here, 
I shall nevertheless give a few examples of what I mean by symbolic 


. ` S n 
transformation as shown by experiments and tests in the research © 
writers, and shall describe also such r 


directly upon the 
the preceding several chapters, 


2 Sonnet 26, I, in Sonnets to Orpheus, Rainer Maria Rilke, with English translations 
by C. F. MacIntyre. University of California Press, Berkeley a Lo Aopen, 1960. 
Reprinted by permission of the translator, 
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so-called “latent content” which Freudian theory insists is there and 
which it is the business of the dream to disguise? 

In trying to find a way to answer this question, I hit upon the fol- 
lowing idea: have everyone dream a dream whose latent content is 
identical for each. This could be done, or at least closely approached, 
by Suggesting to each subject the same complex during a deep hyp- 
Notic trance, and then suggesting as well that he would be amnesic 
for all suggestions and would while asleep that evening have a dream 
about the events described. The implanted complex which the hypno- 
tized subject was directed to remember as an incident that had actu- 
ally occurred to him was as follows: 


Last Sunday evening on your way home you found a red purse in 
which there was a $100 bill. In the purse was the name of its owner, a 
neighbor of yours. Since it was late at night you took the purse home, 
planning to return it to its owner the next day. But then you were 
tempted, and took the $100 out of the purse. You then placed it in a 
drawer of your desk. In the middle of the week you opened the drawer 
and much to your surprise discovered that the purse was gone. You 
were at once fearful that the person who had found the purse would 
return it to its owner and implicate you. And you were also troubled 
by having yielded to temptation in taking the $100 bill, feeling very 


guilty. You have not been able to sleep well since this happened, and 
you have spoken to no one about the incident. You have been trying to 
much and tonight 


forget the whole affair, but it is troubling you very 
you will have a dream about it. 


I will give just one example of a dream built upon this implanted 
complex, although many examples from our research files, all wildly 
different, might be given. The following was a dream reported by 


One of the student writers, a young woman: 


t to go to sleep last night. I was 


frightened of it and continually saw strange figures and designs running 
before my eyes—mostly red squares, circles, straight black lines, all of 
them falling quickly down. It was very depressive, and a sense of fore- 
boding settled—almost that to go to sleep would be evil. I opened my 
eyes once trying to shake away the evil. The skis in the corner, black 
and evil, seemed to be coming at me. I rolled over. I tried day dreams 


but I couldn’t concentrate. My rebelling psyche wouldn’t allow sleep. 
I tried concentrating on numbness, but my limbs only assumed a dull 
ache, particularly in my right hand, which throbbed, a similar sensation 
when in a dream trying to run away from something but unable to run 
fast enough. 


Strangely enough, I didn’t wan 
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Somehow, sleep. é 
r ʻ a ick vengeance, 
And then sharp awakening. I sat up in bed with a quick ve E et, 
2 Ps rang 
ppressive, weighing force. Such a strange 


eager to shake off an o 

I can’t understand it. 
Running, runnin 

something under n 


ack in the 
» More stout figures pursued. Back i loset 
stairs, but there were few this time. The C105 


È hear 
door was open and there was nothing there, only space. I could l 


pounding, pounding, louder and louder. And oy 
7 ather haze rushed at me and I started back hurri¢ 
into the closet—hack, back. A 


- And then space, falling, falling, falling +” 


ample it is apparent that the technique iS # 
powerful one for study; the 
complete set of protoco his experiment and from the experi- 
mental situation that will be described in Chapter 20 demonstrate 
eae ariation among individuals in their ways ° 
experiencing the world. Social Conversation and everyday concerns 
are designed to conceal this variation and to increase the comfortable 
feeling that we are all more or less alike, That is why the sudden 
breakdown or the unexpected divorce or the inexplicable crime SU 
prises or startles us. There is a widespread tacit Pein not to revea 
oneself, not to speak of the extremes of emotion or terror, ange! 
pride, death-wish or glory-wish, or even “ : : 
Mann calls the moment of illumination when the vast expanse of life 
and time, and the arrays of the dead, and the Passing PURAR are 
suddenly realized and one’s own passing life 
Creative writers are, of course, not so disposed to silence in these 
matters. After all, their business is to tell, if 


l 3 s NOt to tell outright. In one 
of the specially designed interviews for this Study, an attempt was 
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eee a testimony concerning depth of feeling, range 

showed I n z emotion, tendency to go too far.” Asa group they 

H eae Bee eee unusually open to feelings of awe, despair, devas- 

P aa ne with the universe, mystical communion, premonition, 
$ , and other such unlikely states. 


ip of emotional conflict to cre- 
o get some perspective on the 
he problem in some of its 


Concerning the general relationsh 
rite much more needs to be said. T 
ae he involved, we must consider t 

€ aspects. 
ii with, conflict, taken in the ribes 

f affairs in which one force, or a complex of forces acting in 
relative unity, meets another force or complex of forces similarly 
organized. Forces in the stars and forces in the atom are prototypical 
Physical examples in which conflict may produce explosion and 
enormous destruction. Conflict is one aspect of all natural phenomena; 
a 18 an indispensable part of life, of change, of the development of new 
orms. Forces change one another, just as people, who are forces, do; 


na we are changed by what we change. Conflict would cease only if 
the universe itself in its totality came to à state of perfect equilibrium, 


in which case it would be dead. Life itself, in this interpretation, is a 


Vehicle for the maintenance of disequilibrium. As Henri Bergson said 
in his book Creative Evolution, “Life is a stone thr: 


own uphill against 
the downward rush of matter,” or as Freud put it in Beyond the Pleas- 
ure Principle, a bit checrlessly, I thought, and inaccurately, “Life is 
a detour on the road to death.” Both were referring to the physical 
theory that the material universe is tending toward a state in which 
there will be no motion and no conflict. In this view, life itself is a 
force that offers challenge to the inanimate. 

Conflict is thus a universal in all of nature and is in some sense 
disembodied; genuine emotional conflicts can be lively things and 
often we can thank our lucky stars when we get a good one to grapple 
with. They can have in them the makings of something better. 

Conflict is in many instances generative of new solutions rather than 
a disabling form of stasis. The real question is this: can an internal 
dialogue take place between conflicting forces in such a fashion that 
the speakers do not simply repeat themselves but that occasionally 


something new gets said? 
Let us consider for a moment the more comm 


most general sense, describes a 


on case, in which the 
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dialogue is forever repeated and the opposing forces in the conflict, 
quite undeterred by tedium, reassert their position over and over again 
im an intrapsychic equivalent of the cold war. Freud gave the name 


“ AE . i 
pepe nan compulsion” to the universal human tendency to get into 


the same jam time after time. Usually the situation that is repeated 3 
one which in its most primitive form occurred in carly childhood. As 
the brain develops, however, and the capacity for complex symboliza- 
ton increases, the situations tend to get fancier and fancier so far a$ 
content 1s concerned, so that in extreme cases, such as the delusional 


from outer space armed with ray guns, 
ith divine personages and the celebrate 
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criminated and criticized, and genuine confrontation with consequent 
decision may ensue. 

oo constructive meeting of opposing forces may occur 
l A psychotherapy, of course. People were working hard at 
knowing themselves long before Freud cast into the form of a theo- 
retical system and a technique of therapy his own particular way of 
getting to know himself. Socrates long ago took self-knowledge as 
his goal, and judging from the Platonic dialogues he seems to have 
progressed well. Many of the philosophers and artists of the world 
mi exemplified in their persons the same process. The artist trans- 
orms material from the unconscious into a social communication; he 
gives it a reality involving discrimination, selection, technique, pur- 
pose, and understanding both of the material itself and of its potential 
audience, In saying this, let me make it plain, I am not saying that the 
artist is usually neurotic or that his neurosis is being expressed in his 
art. Artists indeed seem to have more than their share of troubles, at 
least troubles of a certain sort, but we certainly need not say that be- 
Cause a person is troubled he has a psychoneurosis. Could it not be 
that individuals of unusual sensibility and symbolic scope are at once 
more prone to despair, disgust, forlornness, and rage at the tragedy, to 
use Yeats’ vivid expression, of consciousness “harnessed to a dying ani- 
mal” and yet at the same time more capable of transcending these uni- 
versal human bonds through metaphor and through identification with 
natural processes? Fear, anger, guilt, and despair are perfectly natural 
and appropriate emotions for all of us at times, and people who ex- 
perience life most intensely are likely to feel such emotions most 


extremely (as well, let it be said, as joy> love, and freedom of spirit). 
So, if they are artists, they will seek to express their image of life and 
their relation to it in the cultural language of which they have most 

to test the reality of their perceptions 


command, and thus invite others Or 
eurotic in them then be- 


join them. Whatever isn 


and, in a sense, to J a D 
comes a part of the content, symbolically expressed, of their creative 


activity, and not simply a part of themselves that inhibits construction. 
Many creative people offer to psychoanalysis when it is proferred 


them a fundamental objection which for them is perhaps right. Al- 
thus be left with their woes, 


though by not accepting it they may X 
there is yet the chance that as they struggle with their problems they 
may out of their distress make a testament to their belief in the ulti- 


mate intelligibility and significance of not only their own lives, but 
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the lives of others. And for this, of course, there 


: r ‘on just .a-sineularly 
But one need not be an artist or philosopher or even just a sing ) 


£ . 5 i ie open. 
valiant person to do the work of getting a conflict out into the of 
An individual who decides 


i.e., with benefit of couch 
makes a systematic practice 
by himself, on cert 
self, Moreover, w 
most inv 


are great rewards. 


7 
ngs and ideas come out even when aise 
ing attention to his dreams and sce at 
can be done, | might add, however, ve 
to being essentially stereotyped, 18 a it 
r ally avoids work whenever possible, so that 

1s not a bad idea to h 


s . È one- 
t ave a schedule of appointments and some m 
tary inducement for keeping them. 


and usu 
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The Creative Writer 


ble MAIN body of findings that I shall discuss has emerged 
from work with a group of 56 professional writers and 10 student 
writers, and the method of work germane to this comparison has been 
characterized chiefly by reliance upon our usual psychological tests, 
interviews, and experiments. Although all these writers were actively 
engaged in creative work, they did differ widely among themselves in 
the goals of their work and in the audiences they reached. Thirty of 


them were writers of wide renown who are generally considered 
important artists in the field of writing; their names were obtained by 


asking three faculty members in the English Department and one in 
the Drama Department at the University of California to nominate 
Writers of a conspicuously high degree of originality and creativeness. 
Twenty-six others are successful and productive writers who were 
not nominated as outstandingly creative, but who have clearly made 
their mark in the field of writing. While I intend to present some 


comparisons between these two groups, I wish to make it quite clear 
that I am not suggesting that one group is creative and the other is 
not. Apart from the fact that my life would be in danger if I were to 
do so, I must say quite honestly that some of the writers nominated as 
outstandingly creative appeared to me to be less creative than many 
of those who were not so nominated, and among the writers who 
were not mentioned by the nominators (and hence by this exclusion 


defined simply as representative of their craft) were persons of a high 
order of creative ability. In brief, the central body of data from which 
ular study comes from the 


we have drawn generalizations in this partic 
testing and interviewing of 66 persons whose main aim in life was to 
create meaningful patterns with words. 
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The True-False verbal scale developed from responses of osan 
in the Asch study, some sample items of which are given in ae 
14, has continued to prove quite valuable as a predictor of e d 
not only in the study of writers, as you shall hear, but in sii i 
research scientists, architects, mathematicians, and creative saat a 
These results are to be reported in a volume now in aaa i 
the entire staff of the Institute of Personality Assessment an 
search. 

The average score of the general population on the hepeta 
of Judgment Scale is 8.12; the group of representative successfu y hed 
ers scored 11.69, the student writers scored 15.2, and the distinguis nm 
creative writers scored 15.69. While the distinguished creative wrt 


r 4 y one an- 
vere not significantly different from : 


res for independence of judgment than r 

people in general, 
This sort of 
well. Representative writers 


ion, 
: A per cent of the eneral populatio 
while his elders in the field of cr ive writing S Eie than 


h E e 
pulation. However one puts it, t 
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have achieved renown do very well for their years by being almost as 
flexible as their student counterparts, and a bit more independent. 
When one turns to the question of psychological health in relation 


to creativity the picture is, as our discussion of ego-strength and the 
expect, by no means a simple one. 


unconscious might have led us to 
viant scores on the scales 


All three groups of writers earn markedly de 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Since the MMPI 
Was designed to measure the resemblance of those who take the test 
to certain diagnostic groups in the mental hospital setting, this finding 
on the face of it suggests that writers and psychiatric patients are in- 
deed like one another in at least some respects. Again, both distin- 
guished writers and student writers are most deviant, with representa- 
tive writers falling in between them and the general population. 
In Figure 19.2 are shown the average scores on the California 
Psychological Inventory of our groups of distinguished ee 
writers and our representative writers, where a score of 50 is the 
average of the general population. 
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Fig. 19.1 A Comparison of Minnesota Multiphasic Persona 7 ; 

Scores of Writers Wominsed by Critics as “Highly Creative” (Writers I) with 


“Representative Successful” Writers (Writers Il) 


igh on scales measuring 


Distinguished writers score particularly high 3 
thic tendencies. They are 


schizoid, depressive, hysterical, and psychopa' : $ 
also very far indeed from the general population norms in terms of 
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femininity of interest pattern (the few female subjects were omitted 
from the latter calculation). j : í Ae a 

As I say, however, the picture is not simple, even in unthinking ae 
chometric terms. In spite of obtaining such high scores on measures © 
pathology, all three groups of writers also obtain distinctly superior 
scores on the MMPI scale which we developed first of all for pre- 
diction of recovery from neurosis, and which other evidence indicates 
is a good measure of strength of the ego. And that very scale (Es), F 
will be remembered, bears a high negative relationship to the MMI 
measures of pathology when general population norms are considered. 
In brief, if one is to take these test results seriously, the writers appear 
to be both sicker and healthier psychologically than people in general. 
Or, to put it in another way, they are much more troubled ee 
logically, but they also have far greater resources with which to dea 
with their troubles. This jibes rather well with their social behavior, 
as a matter of fact. They are clearly effective people who handle 
themselves with pride and distinctiveness, but the face they turn to 
the world is somtimes one of pain, often of protest, sometimes of dis- 
tance and withdrawal, and certainly they are emotional. All of these 
are, of course, the intensely normal traits indicated by the peaks on 
their profile of diagnostic scores. 

The California Psychological Inventory (which is similar in format 
to the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and built in part 
from the True-False items of the Minnesota test, but which differs 1n 
that its purpose is to measure traits related to personal effectiveness 
rather than psychopathology) bears out the finding regarding greater 
ego-strength in these creative individuals. The CPI, it will be remem- 
bered, provides measures of such traits as personal dominance, social 
presence, motivation to achieve through independent work, intel- 
lectual efficiency, and the like. In Figure 19.2 are shown the average 
scores of our groups of creative writers and representative writers 1N 
comparison with general population norms. 

As this figure shows, both these groups of writers are significantly 


superior to the general population in Social Presence, Self-acceptance, 
Capacity for Social Status, Psychological-mindedness, and Achieve- 
ment through Independence. The 
Achievement via Conformance, 


Socialization 


y achieve markedly lower scores in 
and also make rather low scores on 
, a performance which in this context I think is correctly 
interpreted as resistance to acculturation, for the so-called socializa- 
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e individual as a demand for 


deed it often is. 

I] mention only briefly, 
such Jungian con- 
i judging-perceiv- 
Jung’s theories 
s, the Myers- 


aeai is often seen by the creativ 
o ifice of his individuality, which in 
cc wine set of findings, which I sha ne 

relationship of creative writing ability to 


cepts Š N 4 x : eae 
TEpts as extraversion-introversion, feeling-thinking, 
vhich are seen in 


ip a intuiting-sensing, functions V 
Bi, 2a opposites. A measure of each of these factor 
Aist a Jungian Type Indicator, was used in our studies. Both groups, 
guished writers and representative writers, show much the same 
pattern; they are distinctly more introverted than extraverted, more 
ted to sense ex- 


e i ai a . ah . 
feeling than thinking, and more intuitive than orien ee 
is particularly marked. Only two distin- 


perience. The latter finding 1 
guished writers, and only four representative writers, were not classi- 
= es test as intuitive; overall, g9 per cent of the pa aae 
uitive, as compared with about 25 pe cent of the genera 
Population. 
Besides being ma 
unusually high conceptual and V 


con- 


vriters as a class are of 
nee. This is hardly 


rkedly intuitive, creative W 
erbal incellige 
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news, perhaps, but still we were surprised at the vag see eo 
which we observed high scores on standardized tests of inte sae : 
One of the tests we have used is the Concept Mastery test a y 
described. Developed by Lewis M. Terman and his associates at $ 
ford University, it was designed especially to provide anes 
measurement in the high I.Q. ranges. Normative data were availa e 
from the Terman study of gifted children with 1.Q.’s in the range 
from 140 up. Scores made in adulthood by that highly gifted es 
were compared with our own highly selected group of writers who 
had achieved distinction, and on the basis of that comparison it 
appears safe to say that creative writers who produce original EN 
in large quantities have I.Q.’s, on the average, in the neighborhood o 
140 or higher. 

The relationship between intelligence and creativity is also not 
quite so simple, as the data analysis presented in Chapter 17 made 
plain. And some of the studies done by other members of the Institute 
staff, and by the present writer at the Rhode Island School of Design, 
support those findings. Where the subject-matter itself requires high 
intelligence for the mastery of its fundamentals, as in mathematics or 
physics, the correlation of measured intelligence with originality in 
problem-solving within the discipline tends to be positive but quite 
low. Among artists such as painters, sculptors, and designers, the cor- 
relation between rated quality of work and measured intelligence 1s 
zero or slightly negative. Again, however, it must be remembered 
that commitment to such endeavors is already selective for intelli- 
gence, so that the average I.Q. is already a superior one. I would 
Suggest a generalization based not only on my own studies and those 
of my colleagues at the Institute, but upon a number of other re- 
searches during the past three years at the University of Minnesota, 
the University of Chicago, and the National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration: Over the total range of intelligence and creativity a low 
positive correlation, probably in the neighborhood of .40, obtains; 
beyond an LQ. of about 120, however, measured intelligence is a 
negligible factor in creativity, and the Motivational and stylistic vari- 
ables upon which our own research has laid such stress are the major 
determiners of creativity. 

Among these motivational variables must be included what I shall 
call simply “the moral attitude.” One finds in creative writers a pro- 


found commitment to larger meanings of an esthetic and philosophi- 
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world by an act of imagination. The symbol, the play, the dream: 
these are the manifestations of three-fold vision. 

Four-fold vision is still a step beyond. It is the vision of the mystic, 
the seer, the prophet; it is vision suffused with the most intense feel- 
ing: horror, awe, ecstasy, desolation. A passage from Blake himself 
illustrates it well: 


I assert for myself that I do not behold the outward creation, and 
that to me it is hindrance and not Action . . . “What,” it will be Ques- 
tioned, “When the Sun rises, do you not see a round disk of fire some- 
what like a Guinea?” Oh, no, no, I see an Innumerable Company of the 
Heavenly host crying, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty.” 
I question not my corporeal or Vegetarian Eye any more than I would 
Question a Window concerning a Sight. I look through it and not with 
it. 

In this research we have attempted through a variety of techniques 
to understand the vision of the world that these our subjects had. 
Their work itself, of course, is their primary testament, and that work 
we studied in great detail so that in our interview on the actual process 
of creation we might be enabled to ask the significant questions. How 
often we succeeded I do not know, but I did feel in many of the 
interviews that we were getting close to the heart of the matter. That 
report must wait, however. Meanwhile, through quite another experi- 
mental technique, and with the assistance of distinguished artists in 
music, painting, and writing, we are enabled to study unusual vision 
and changes in consciousness (perhaps “expanded” consciousness) 
quite directly. The observations to which this further research gave 
rise are presented in the next chapter, 
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3) Like almost everything in nature, in our gross sia ek 
approximately symmetrical, and generally bilateral. In a T eet 
old textbook of experimental psychology by Robert S. Woodw . 
the author remarks that one of the most interesting facts about fh 
ears is that there are two of them and that they are located on Ten 
sides of the head. The fact of bilateral symmetry has a great deal to = 
with how we locate ourselves and all the not-ourselves in space an 
time. 

I need not go on with these commonplaces, for you can pone 
think of many more and of their consequences for our sense of si 
our jointedness, our plasticity, the flexibility of control we have pns 
our openings, our shape and our size and the tiny span we ae i 
the scale of magnitude of the physical world, our remarkable simi al 
ity to one another, the counterphobic quality of our motility i 
Samuel Johnson’s dictionary, walking is defined as “a series of arreste 
falls”), our bony skeletons and casings, our living and moving brains, 
and our perishability. Fi 

I remind you of these aspects of our structure—the structuré 
shapers of our destiny—both because I w 
certain aspects of the structure of mind a 
bear to one another a relationship which poses for psychology 4 
ultimate and most crucial problem. I see no reason why we should 
not conceive of the body as a machine, and indeed I can think of no 
reasonable alternative conception. But protoplasm is different from 
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all other mechanical systems in that it feels, and that in its comp 
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ness. This consciousness has 


a structure in the same sense that our 
body does, and some of its structural aspects do seem to derive from 
the structure of the body, though to say “derive from” already pe 
judges the question and exhibits one of the structural aspects of my 
Own consciousness (and yours as well, I would guess), which secs a 
before and an after, logical antecedent and logical consequence, cause 
and effect. Charles Peirce, 


who is known to most psychologists for 
his essay “How to Make Our Ideas Clear,” perhaps the germinal con- 
tribution to pragmatism, is up to another sort of business in a much 
less well-known essay, “Man’s Glassy Essence.” He argues there that 
the phenomenon of feeling cannot be shown to arise from any peculi- 
arity of our mechanical Constitution. Here are his words: “The at- 
tempt to deduce it (i.e, the property of feeling) from the laws of 


ant as well to remind you a 
and because mind and body 
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mechanics, applied to never so ingenious a mechanical contrivance, 
would obviously be futile. It can never be explained, unless we admit 
that physical events are but degraded or undeveloped forms of psychi- 
cal events.” 

If you do not find this a remarkable passage, I wish you would 
consider it again. I cite this conclusion of the founder of pragmatism 
in the hope that you may be a bit upset by it, as I was. Our ordinary 
consciousness does not prepare us for such a notion, and the fact that 
Charles Peirce arrived at it in the way that he did is a mark of his 
Creative genius. We see frequently in creative individuals such an 
ability to transcend the ordinary boundaries of structures of con- 
sciousness; indeed, more than an ability, an actual desire to break 
through the regularities of perception, to shatter what is stable or 
constant in consciousness, to go beyond the given world to find that 
Something-more or that something-different that intuition says is 
there. 

Let us take a look now at the features of mind that are as common- 
place as those we have considered in thinking of the human body, but 
that ordinarily do not claim our attention. One word of qualification 


first, however. Structural characteristics of our body, even though we 


recognize them as dynamic and passing, seem to us more tangible than 


the structures of consciousness of which I shall speak. When I say 
that these are structures I mean simply that they are relatively endur- 
ing and constantly recurring psychic dispositions, and thus have a 
Sort of permanence and distinctness and boundedness which make the 


Word structure appropriate. 
_ 1) Our mind so operates that w : 
impossible that a thing can both be and not be at the same time. 


2) Space and time seem to exist independently of our perception of 
them, and to be separate categories of being, themselves independent 


of one another. In science we say that a protocol sentence 1s one that 
Specifies some space-time coordinate and ascribes to a thing or event 
there a certain quantity or value. In common sense, anything that 
happens happens at some particular time and in some particular place. 

3) Everything in principle has an explanation, that is, if we could 


but know everything, there would be no unintelligible or unaccount- 
able-for event. In common parlance, there’s a reason for everything. 

4) Our mind seems to be distinct and separate from other minds, 
our self to belong to us alone; and like everything else, we exist in a 


e consider the proposition logically 
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particular time for us, the present, and a particular place, our eee 
Our self is the only self we know, and no other self knows us. n 
while our own individual mind, if it could validly be compared with 
other minds, might prove to be remarkably similar to those other 
minds, to us it is unique, the only one. i 
Again, as in the case of the body, one could go on at some length 
with this sort of listing: the fact that attention seems to wax and wane, 
that mind seems to sleep and to wake, that time seems to pass moment 
by moment in a succession of states rather than in an unstoppable 
flow, that most inanimate objects seem impenetrable and unmoving, 
that up seems to be above down, that the inside of a thing cannot be 
the outside of it, and so on. These “seemings” are of course the funda- 
ments of common sense, or, to put it another way, the basic achieve- 
ments of the ego. In an older day the standard psychiatric way of 
determining whether or not the patient had what was called a clear 
sensorium was to ask the “W” questions: who are you, where are 
you, why are you here, when did you arrive, what is your name, what 
day is it, which way is out, and so on. Knowing these whys and 
wherefores, and being able in addition to make some simple compari- 
sons and strike some arithmetical averages, meant that you were sane 
enough for most purposes. 
It is no longer news that modern mathematics and physics can do 
very well without some of these common sense notions, and in most 
of the modern arts as well there are significant works that aim at 
breaking up the best established of our regularities of perception. 
Cubism and surrealism were explicit and systematic att 
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work, The Inspiration to Order, h 
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arrived at unusual realizations and expressions, it seems quite evident 
that at the very heart of the creative process is this ability to shatter 
the rule of law and regularity in the mind. Remember Bergson’s 
phrase: “Life is a stone thrown uphill against the downward rush of 
matter.” Perhaps we may be permitted this paraphrase: Creation is a 
stone thrown uphill against the downward rush of habit. In saying so 
we must remember that without habit we cannot exist, just as without 
creation we would not exist. Habit and creation, or law and freedom, 
or gravity and turbulence, depending upon how or in what aspects 
we view these polarities, conduct an incessant and fruitful dialectic. 

In another aspect, or from another and judgmental point of view, 
We may call the polarities heaven and hell, though it is not always 
clear which is which. In Blake’s extraordinary visionary fragment 
titled “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” not only does he have the 
two talking but he gets them to bed together. As he remarks there, 
rather blandly I must say, “without contraries there 1s no progres- 
sion.” In that same work he describes a condition in which “the doors 
of perception are cleansed,” and by “doors” in that phrase I take him 
to mean those structural aspects of consciousness of which we are 
Speaking, and by “cleansed” I take him to mean, to be less visionary 
about it, unhinged and plain removed. T : 

Aldous Huxley, himself a person of unusual vision, has seized upon 
the effects of mescaline as a possible route of access to a state of con- 
sciousness innocent of such near-blinding structures, and has written 
beautifully of his own experiences with mescaline in two books, The 
Doors of Perception and, more recently, Heaven and Hell. The latter 
title is perhaps derived from the work of Swedenborg, the legendary 
Scientist and mystic who has exerted such enormous influence upon 
literature and psychology as well as upon religion, physics, and physi- 
ology. (Among those who were intrigued by his vision and who have 
Tesponded strongly to it have been Blake, Coleridge, Ase SE 
Emerson, the elder James, and Yeats, not to mention the multitude 
who have been in turn influenced by the strain of “Swedenborgian- 
ism” running through the work of these others.) : 

All these men were concerned with consciousness, its structure, and 
the alterations and transcendences possible to it. A number of them 
have testified to radical alterations in their own consciousness, pro- 
duced without drugs taken into the system from without, as was true 
of Swedenborg as well. But many notable creators in science and in 
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art have also used such consciousness-altering substances as hashish, 
cocaine, and opium, either occasionally or regularly. The names of 
Baudelaire, Poe, Freud, de Quincy, Sir Alexander Cushing, Gautier, 
and Havelock Ellis come at once to mind, and many others, including 
some of our most renowned contemporary writers and scientists, 
could be mentioned. 

We have already made reference to the utilization of the relatively 
harmless and non-addicting drug psilocybin in relation to work in 
group psychotherapy at Harvard. While I did Not participate in that 
therapeutic work, and in fact took part in the research as a whole only 
during the first exploratory period before any experiments or corre- 
lational analyses of test results were undertaken, I was able none- 
theless to make some observations of the drug’s effect upon highly 
creative individuals who volunteered to be subjects in the early stages 
of that program. Here are some exam 
these subjects, usuall 
psilocybin effect. 

First, a painter: 


ples of reports written by 
y within a day or two after experiencing the 


I was most strongly aware of the effects of the drug upon my vision, 
not in the sense of optics but in the disarrangement of the total process 
of secing, including clarity, emphasis, perceptual focus, and spatial dis- 
arrangement. I do not believe that I underwent any hallucinatory 


visions; all that I saw was “real,” but it was different in many ways 
from what I have previously known. 


Time seemed to m 
played was noticeably pleasant, but then so 
felt very much attuned to the world as a wh 
high humor . . . I looked at my watch and w: 
discover that so little time (Note: about 4 


was everything else .. - I 
ole and I felt in extremely 
as surprised and relieved to 
0 minutes) had passed. At 


in an otherwise muted setting, 
of the sofa cushions, and the 


central hallway where the strongly textured wall covering seemed to 
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undulate slightly but appealingly. Later I felt that the living room was 
somewhat plastic and that when I attended to a certain aspect of the room, 
the room as a whole seemed to recede away from that point and the area 
of my attention seemed to flow or bulge outward. This apparent phe- 
nomenon was highly transitory and shifted very fluidly and readily 
from one kind of form to another. It was, again, not in the least un- 
pleasant. I attempted some drawings but found that my attention span 
was unusually brief... . Interruptions, such as the model moving, did 
not really bother me and on at least one occasion a considerable period 
passed between the beginning of the drawing and its completion (if it 
could have been called complete even at that point); I simply picked it 
up and finished it when the occasion presented itself. I seemed to be- 
come unusually aware of detail and also unusually unconscious of the 
relationship of the various parts of the drawing. My concern was with 
the immediate and what had preceded a particular mark on the page or 
what was to follow seemed quite irrelevant. When I finished a drawing 
I tossed it aside with a fecling of totally abandoning it and not really 
caring very much. In spite of the uniqueness of the experience of draw- 
ing while influenced by the drug and my general “what the hell” attitude 
toward my work I cannot help but feel that the drawings were, in some 
Ways, good ones. I was far better able to isolate the significant and 
ignore that which, for the moment, seemed insignificant and I was able 
to become much more intensely involved with the drawing and with 
the object drawn. I felt as though I were grimacing as I drew. I have 
seldom known such absolute identification with what I was doing—nor 
such a lack of concern with it afterward. Throughout the afternoon 
nothing seemed very important bevond what was happening at the 
moment... . / As the afternoon wore on I felt very content to simply sit 
and stare out of the window at the snow and the trees and at that time I 
recall fecling that the snow, the fire in the fireplace, the darkened and 
book-lined room were so perfect as to be almost unreal. 


Aspects of this painter’s report that are most consistently reported 
by other subjects as well are these: 

1. The plasticity that the forms of the visual world assume, even 
though ordinarily we see these forms as having sharp boundaries, as 
being immovable or impenetrable, and as being straight rather than 
curved, There was an increased fluidity and fleetingness of impression. 
I myself was an observer during this session, not myself under the 
influence of the drug, and I watched the artist as he did the drawings 
he described. I was impressed by their rapidity, their intuitiveness, 
and their conciseness of expression. 

2. The emphasis upon play of light and color, as though light were 
alive. 
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3. The increased beauty of the world, in terms of subtlety, glow- 
ingness, softening of otherwise harsh outlines. ; ‘ 

4. Total identification with the object at the precise ahve reste a 
viewing it, but total unconcern once it had passed out of the r 
field. What this seems to reflect is an increased importance of the 
momentary, the here and now. What is past is not real, what is done 
with is not worth remembering nor caring about. i 

Here are excerpts from the report written by another painter a few 
days after he experienced the psilocybin effect: 


The first thing I will consider will be the visual part of the Sper. 
ence. My vision seemed to broaden and I was able to see exeryriing x 
once—to see everything totally and never really feel that I was cae 
to see small details. However, when focussing on a part of a particu T 
object all details became visible—in other words I think that the details 
cannot be seen in the total but were never missed. . . . I was able to con- 
centrate entirely on one object to the total exclusion of all others. The 
one object would seem to radiate light or glow from within. From vee 
to time other members of the group would take on this glow, ee 
would attract my attention and then I would narrow my gaze. This 
inner glow for some reason seemed to disappear when that person’s 
revery was interrupted by someone else’s comment. . . . All sere 
seemed to be curved and ‘the importance of verticals and horizontals 


diminished greatly. . . . Objects didn’t seem to end abruptly but had an 
ability to extend themselves. . . , 


Color and the reality of space we 
me. It was very similar to the reali 
painting excitement. . . , Space itself 
related in its shape to vi 
close at hand I felt as th 
in around me but was 


re actually not a new experience oi 
ty of both during a period of high 
took on a very real quality and wes 
sual concentration. When I looked at an oaro 
ough I were in a cylinder of space. Space close 

open at the top. When I looked at the total the 


umbrella-shaped top (mus 
ing. When I looked out of 
tachment. The space was 
but not real... . 

Perhaps the most amazin 
when I wanted to ex 
there was no reason to talk. When I felt th 
to say I first had to find the words to expr 
thinking thoughts free from the limits of 

Possibly the most important part of th 
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awareness of a totality and my awareness of nothing. Thoughts took on 
a great reality and I could sit and enjoy myself thinking. Sometimes the 
thoughts were so delightful and so real that I would laugh happily over 
them. While the thoughts took on this reality at the peak point of the 
experience I felt that I was able to not think. I could sit empty and then 
a thought would pulse through my mind. I was never ‘quite sure 
whether the thought came from—originated—with me or outside me. 
Many times I felt like a large receiver through which things were pass- 
ing. I felt as though I were collecting information. This made me ex- 
tremely happy. My laughter was about this happiness and was not in 
response to what other people in the room had said. . . . 

There were times when I became extremely restless and walked 
about the room. I almost felt that I could walk away from my physical 
self. I would walk and then stop walking in hopes that I could continue 
on. This would happen once or twice but I was snapped back and never 
was able to stay outside for any duration—even though I think I would 
have liked to. This just seemed as though it should follow but never did. 

was not afraid. Everything that was happening to me was good. 
Everything that I touched—everything that I saw. 

Several times I was bothered by H. to do some drawings which 
seemed to be an invasion of privacy to even think of doing such a thing 
at that time. What was happening was more important to me than try- 
ing to record it. Being was the most important thing and I didn’t want 
anything to interfere with being. I felt a communion with all things. It 
was difficult for me to determine whether I was reaching out to all 
things or whether all things were reaching out to me. I now feel it 
must have been a mutual reaching out because I was convinced at the 
highest point that the right wall loved the left wall and that all walls 
loved me. And that I loved them. At this very high point I seemed to 
be aware of everything within my view as well as those outside my 
view. What was behind me was as real as what was in front of me. At 
one point I am sure that everything came together with me. I became 
excited at this point—extremely excited. I tried to walk away from 
myself.... 

Now I think that the most important part of what has happened to 
me since the experiment is that I seem to be able to get a good deal 
more work done. Sunday afternoon I did about six hours work in two 
hours time. I did not worry about what I was doing—I just did it. 
Three or four times I wanted a particular color pencil or a triangle and 
would go directly to it, lift up three or four pieces of paper and pull it 
out. Never thought of where it was—just knew I wanted it and picked 
it up. This of course amazed me but I just relied on it—found things 
immediately. My wife was a little annoyed at me on Sunday after- 
noon because I was so happy, but I would not be dissuaded. 

When painting it generally takes me an hour and a half to two hours 
to really get into the painting and three or four hours to really hit a 
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peak. Tuesday I hit a peak in less than a half hour. The esthetic experi- 
ence was more intense than I have experienced before—so much so that 
several times I had to leave the studio and finally decided that I was un- 
able to cope with it and left for good! I now have this under control to 
some extent but I am delighted that I can just jump into it without the 
long build-up and I certainly hope it continues. 

... all these words really don’t say it. 


Here are excerpts from reports by two other subjects: one a prom- 
ising and original graduate student in psychology, the other a com- 
poser who has won considerable distinction. These I have edited 
somewhat in the sense of omitting some personally identifying ref- 


erences, but otherwise what is given below is a verbatim record of 
the subjects’ reports. 


First, the graduate student: 


Without a doubt this was the most amazing and intense experience of 
my life. At first everything seemed very funny, and I laughed uncon- 
trollably, sometimes for no apparent reason. Then the carpet started to 
sway and move in waves. When I closed my eyes there was a whole 
field of highly symmetrical three-dimensional geometric patterns that 
shifted and changed constantly . . . brilliantly colored geometrical pat- 
terns of fantastic beauty collided, exploded, raced by... . The patterns 


on the carpet rose up off the ground, twisted and moved about. Out- 
side the window the branches of the trees were 


transparent muscles, now threatening, now 
was full of swimming books, the door bulged like a balloon, the carpet 
in the other room was full of thousands of little green snakes. The dial 
on the telephone was a huge pearl-studded wheel. The shapes and colors 
of objects got more and more intense, the outlines etched with Juminous 
clarity and depth, anything with a polished metal surface turned into 
gleaming gold or silver. I felt like shouting, “Look, see how beautiful, 
how amazing... .” The music on the phonograph was transformed into 
Christmas bells. . . . The faces of other people became clear and beauti- 
ful and open. ... Their faces looked bright and strong, like those of 
archangels. I could look at them without fear or shyness and with frank 
admiration and adoration. .. . People looked naked, shed of a fog of dis- 


simulations, anxieties, hypocrisies. Everyone was true to his own self 
and no one was ashamed, ý 


gigantic arms with 
embracing. The bookcase 
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Here are excerpts from a report written during the experience 
itself, though toward the conclusion of it, by the composer. In other 
words, these observations are not a recollection of the way things 
seemed, but a description of the world given while the composer was 
under the effects of the drug. 


A world of silent cathedrals. 

Thousands of magnificent cities. 

Measureless galleries. . 

Warriors poised in their chariots inscribed in arabesque bas-reliefs 
spiraling into eternity. 


Objects have their own light, but they are dead. 
I am dead. That which men see in me is not me. They too are dead. 


Inconceivably, the dead themselves are alive. What has happened is 
this: a world of the dead, dead men and dead things, but they think, eat, 
reproduce and die. The dead themselves die. 


It is only the total volume of things and faces which is really alive. 


Every corner is alive in a silent intimacy (or is it dead)? 
Corners demand deathly silence. t 
We live in a silent world. We are cut off and separated from reality. 


Truth belongs to a static face, which does not change. 

£ : š 
Space has won the great battle against time. ; T 
The painters . . . above all, the sculptors and architects . . . are right. 


We musicians are involved in a childish game, which neither tran- 
scends nor even dies, so insignificant is it. The world is deaf and our 
struggles uscless . . . deaf ashes, old, impenetrable and thick. ... 


With this I think it best to stop giving detailed examples from actual 
subject reports. However, let me add a few more observations and 
then make some effort to make a bit of sense out of all this. 

Most of the reports I have cited have had a primarily pleasurable or 
even ecstatic tone to them, although the composer certainly was hav- 
ing a strongly dysphoric experience. About 10 to 15 per gee the 
experiences do seem to be unpleasant rather than pleasant, ie occa- 
sionally a positively hellish time may be had by all. The experiences 
which I call hellish are marked by a sense of impossible distance be- 
tween people, of intrinsic solitariness of the self, of vast HE E ok 
desolation throughout the universe, of the puniness of the shelters 
we have made for ourselves, the feebleness of fire against the outer 
coldness and blackness, and an anticipation of death or a feeling that 
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one is already dead. The light and glow with which persons are e 
fused, or which come visibly from them, in the heavenly espanene > 
seems to go out when the experience is one of hell. Or the person ae 
seem to move in dark ugly red shadows, or to be a sickly green. Smiles 
become meaningless grimaces, and all human actions seem a p 
petry. In the hellish experience, time may seem impossibly slow ae 
painful, and determinism is experienced as being a prison. By contrast, 
determinism is experienced under happier conditions as being po 
fectly natural and quite all right. The subject knows, with he 
preacher in Ecclesiastes, that there is nothing new under the sun, t i. 
every story is an old story and has been told an infinite number o 
times before, but somehow that knowledge is not disturbing. Every- 
thing is reconciled; time does not matter. ; 

You will recognize in these observations some concrete illustra- 
tions of the age-old paradoxes that philosophy grapples with, the para- 
doxes that art occasionally resolves. The philosophic problems are 
these: the problem of the one and the many, unity and variety; deter- 
minism and freedom; mechanism and vitalism; good and evil; time 
and eternity; the plenum and the void; moral absolutism and moral 
relativism; monotheism and polytheism and atheism. These are the 
basic problems of human existence, and, so far as we possibly can, we 
arrange things so as to forget them. The requirement that the universe 


has put to the human brain is that of s 


triking an average in countless 
dimensions simultaneously, 


so that the individual unit of life (i.e., you 
and I) may continue alive as long as possible, and thus that life on the 
whole may increase. But the paradox is that this striking of averages 
requires, from the individual point of view, a sacrifice of self. We are 
required to be part of universal habit, but evolution has brought us to 
that point of consciousness where we as individual human beings 
realize the preciousness of consciousnes 
individual, inimitable selfhood. It does 
be given life on the one hand and death 
to do is to forget it, and we usually suc 
of our average-making brain, that re 
chologists are now working to simulat 
feel and need not dissolve so soon. W| 
or slow down some of the averaging 
the passage of time, dissolve man 
boundaries, permit greater intensities 


s and perhaps take pride in our 
not make sense that we should 
on the other. The easiest thing 
ceed in doing so, with the help 
markable machine which psy- 
€ in some material that does not 
hat psilocybin does is to reverse 
process, alter our experience of 
y definitions and melt many 
or more extreme values of ex- 
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perience to occur in many dimensions. We need not wonder that the 
Indians called the mushroom sacred and gave it a name meaning “the 
flesh of the god.” 

These observations, it seems to me, have important implications for 
psychology in at least four quite different areas of concern. One of 
these, and the one with which I myself have been least concerned 
although recognizing its importance, is for neurophysiology, or, to 
use Peirce’s phrase, neural mechanics. Another is for psychotherapy, 
since it is evident that an experience of such intensity and emotional 
importance may provide a means for initiating or facilitating the 
process of personal growth. Still another is for the psychology of 
creativity. As I have indicated, certain aspects of the creative process, 
although by no means the creative process as a whole, are analogous 
to the kind of breaking of perceptual constancies that is initiated 
mechanically by ingestion of the drug. Finally, the whole area of 
psychological health and of ego-functioning may be greatly illumi- 
nated by further study of these effects. 


21 


Create to Be Free 


Woner one can really separate psychology from philos- 
ophy when one deals with values and with action in the realm 
values is a question that has been with us throughout this series 0 
inquiries. What we have been trying to say is that scientific inquiry 
is possible if we place the philosophic positions of other people in the 
context of objectively discernible fact and consider philosophy of 
life as a psychological attribute of the persons whom we study. i] 

This is skating on thin ice, let us admit again, and the ice gets thin- 
ner and thinner as we get closer to the great issues. Use the word 
theism and avoid the question the heart knows: this is method. Now 
we shall speak of freedom, and vast or tiny hidden workings are our 
thought. But let us see what we can do, 

“Is the will free?” is a question that, as psychologists, we did put Q 
the graduate students in our first study and to the women alumnae in 
the research we have reported in Chapter 13. To this question Paul 
said “Oh, no, I ama creature of chance.” Many others said, “Oh, yes, 
Tama free and responsible person.” So did they respectively feel, and 


as a matter of fact the Pauls (could there be another?) and the others 
acted much as though their feeling 


» the beautiful mathematical 
eming variety was but such a devia- 
- The “others,” non-Pauls, seemed 
hich could break patterns of compul- 
t.” Whether thus worded or not, there 
were some who felt themselves free and who in some sense seemed 
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capable of originating patterns, of starting right then what might turn 
out to be without precedent. This capacity was powerfully communi- 
cated, without words, in glance or stance. No analysis, psychological 
or philosophical, could approach the subjective fact. 4 

What follows here is a sort of objective analysis of the problem of 
freedom, construed psychologically and in such terms of naturalistic 
explanation as psychological theory may offer. It arose directly from 
meetings with the men and women, 130 in all, who spoke of these 
matters in answer to my questions. My method here is discursive 
analysis rather than the sort of statistical comparison based on crude 
enumeration that has served as the basis for such conclusions as earlier 
inquiries have offered. 


UNPREDICTABILITY AS THE TEST OF FREEDOM 


In Part I of his “Notes from the Underground,” Dostoevski sup- 
poses a world in which “the psychologists” shall have finally cata- 
logued all the responses of which human beings are capable, and all 
the functional relationships among such responses, so that, given the 
history of the entire series of events in the life of a person, or a com- 
plete description of his state at a given moment, all his subsequent 
actions would be predictable. Dostoevski supposes such a world in 
order to deny the possibility of its existence, for there is always, he 
says, an “except”—a final unpredictable, unclassifiable element, 
which will never behave according to rational formula and in the 
interest of calculated advantage. And so into the state of unrelieved 
order and prosperity that he has imagined, Dostoevski injects “a 
gentleman with an ignoble, or rather with a reactionary and ironical, 
countenance,” who arises and, “putting his arms akimbo, says to us all: 
I say, gentlemen, hadn’t we better kick over the whole show and 
scatter rationalism to the winds, simply to send these logarithms to 
the devil, and to enable us to live once more at our own sweet foolish 
will?” 


Our own sweet foolish will—this is the last-ditch incalculable 


which, in the final analysis, is to save man from being a mere item in 
al pigeon-holing scheme. The unpredictable thing is, 


his own univers 
goes usually under that 


in Dostoevski’s terms, human caprice, which 


more solemn name, freedom of the will. 
The essential thing is that unpredictability is made the test of free- 
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dom. Although Dostoevski states the case in somewhat more dramatic 
form than one usually finds it, his is actually the traditional and 
classical analysis of the paradox of free will and determinism. It is 
based upon the mistaken notion that the question of whether or not 
all events are absolutely predictable has some implications for the 
question of the freedom of human beings to choose among alternative 
courses of action. The free will-determinism problem has the quality 
of a paradox because it opposes a poignant and universal human eX- 
perience (freedom of choice) to a most impelling assumption (that 
there is a reason for everything), and insists that a choice must be 
made between them. 

It appears, of course, that if one admits that all events are absolutely 
predictable, then one must admit that what one is about to do a mo- 
ment from now can be stated with certainty; but if this is so, then one 
cannot do otherwise. And if there is some possible action that one 
cannot do, then one is not free. One is, in fact, compelled. To deny 
such compulsion, it appears, one must assert that in principle not all 
events are predictable. Thus one seems to regain freedom to act dif- 
ferently a moment from now, in spite of all the psychological re- 
sponse-catalogues that can ever be invented, 

The reply of the philosopher of science to such a position is “Free- 
dom, my eye!” or words to that effect. In the absence of predictability, 
what obtains is not freedom, but chance. Free will versus determinism 
is a mistaken opposition. There is chance versus predictability, and 
there is freedom versus constraint, but freedom and predictability 
belong to two different universes of discourse. In the nature of the 
case they cannot be brought into any relationship with one another, 
save the mistaken Opposition with which classical philosophy has so 
long concerned itself. There is no solution to the “problem” of free 


will versus determinism; there is possible, and proper, only a r esolu- 
tion. 


Such, in brief, is the 


position on the question taken by the modern 
school of scientific phil 


osophy. Properly stated, the arguments are as 
long and as complex as they ought to be to resolve so ancient an un- 
solved problem. However, our purpose here is not to concern ourselves 
with the free will problem as a vexing philosophical question, but to 
inquire into its psychological origins in an attempt to explain its last- 


ing popularity, and the freshness of its appeal to each new generation 
upon the earth. 
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THE REFERENTS OF “FREEDOM” 


Mee ae to begin by asking what might be meant by the term 
m. cee . shi ie £ git A e 
E EA det ooe w mieh may be assigned to it: 

ay a subjective human experience, testified to by all 
men: a feeling of freedom to act and to choose, or, the other side of 
the coin, a feeling that one is powerless to act and to choose. In this 
sense, freedom and compulsion are psychological phenomena of the 
sort that may be crudely classified as “personal feelings.” In its second 
meaning, freedom may be defined as the range of possible adaptive 
responses available to organisms in all situations in which they may 
find themselves. 

In this latter meaning, freedom in general increases univocally as 
the response repertoire increases. In a particular situation, it ‘is a 
function as well of the constraints imposed by the situation. In effect, 
the situation together with the organism defines the organism’s frec- 
dom at any given moment. Thus one may speak of potential freedom 
and actual freedom, actual freedom being freedom at the moment in 
a given situation, and potential freedom being some value expressing 
the relation of the organism's response repertoire to the population of 
possible situations in which the organism might be placed. In the most 
general case, of course, one would not speak of organisms at all, but 
of organizations of matter. It is meaningful to say that a clod is less 
free than a butterfly, and a butterfly less free than a man (in spite of 
to say that some clods are freer than 
alive in order to have certain in- 
ence of life itself testifies to 
as once freer, in this sense of 


appearances )—and even, in fact, 
others, for it is not necessary to be 
herent response-tendencies. The exist 
the fact that some inanimate matter W 


freedom, than other material forms. 
Freedom in this sense is worth considerable thought. It can be given 


such thought by the human brain, the freest of all organizations. It is 
the happy and unique characteristic of the brain that its manifold 
possibilities of action may all take place inwardly, and that it may act 
invisibly. This capacity for inward action is a bother to tyrants and 
defeats the most valiant efforts at imposing constraints. This is what 
Spinoza meant when he said that freedom of thought is an inde- 
feasible natural right. Spinoza’s statement refers to the fact that one’s 
brain is inside one’s own skull, and that within that limited space it 


exercises an utterly amazing potential for varied response. 
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This particular instance of freedom (i.e., indefeasible freedom of 
thought, or its intrinsic solitariness), while it seems most important at 
times when the forces hostile to civilization are in the ascendancy, 1s 
a relatively minor and unimportant aspect of the freedom that the 
development of a complicated nervous system has given man. It is 
safe to say that our potential freedom is unimaginable. A small exten- 
sion of it may be seen in the most complex of our calculating ma- 
chines, and a prevision of its scope enlivens the pages of science 
fiction. The essence of our human freedom is this, that matter has 
acquired the capacity to work radical modifications in itself. Thus, 
among its “available responses” is the ability to act in such a manner 
as to increase its own flexibility, or deliberately to maximize its own 
response variability. One of the products of this ability in the human 
case is the invention and cultivation of psychotherapy, which pro- 
vides a unique meeting ground of the objective and subjective mean- 
ings of freedom. Of this, more later, although much has already been 
said by implication in earlier chapters. 

In any event, in this sense of freedom—i.e., as the range of possible 


adaptive responses—freedom is a characteristic of material organiza- 
tion, and the range of values it takes is infinite. 


THE PERSONAL FEELING OF FREEDOM 


We are confronted with 


consider freedom in its other meaning, as a subjective feeling. How- 


dom in this sense to human 
er sense; there probably are many 
g free or bound. The lower animals 
are different from man only in that they respond more to external 


and less to internalized barriers 


nxiety and disorganization similar to 
caught up in such a conflict. I see no 
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reason for not attributing to them precisely analogous feelings of 
constraint and of powerlessness to act. 

Since freedom (or constraint) is a feeling, we may expect that in the 
psychic economy it may play all of the roles, and be subject to all of 
the vicissitudes, of affect in general. That is, we may expect first of 
all that the feeling of being free may serve as a defense, which is to 
say that it may be experienced consciously in the service of the ego 
while actually covering up an unconscious feeling quite opposite in 
character. Let us consider the situation first of all in relation to a sense 
of inner compulsion, or lack of freedom to act. It is not difficult for 
us to understand how it is that the feeling of being coerced, compelled, 
impotent, may undergo repression—it is simply too painful a feeling 
to be admitted to consciousness if it can possibly be kept unconscious. 
In most relatively efficient neuroses, the feeling of lack of freedom 
is suppressed almost all the time, just as the feeling of unhappiness and 
the sense of loneliness is suppressed. It is commonly true that patients 
who seek psychotherapy do so at just that moment not because of 
their neurosis, but because of a temporary breakdown of their usual 
defenses. Thus the psychoneurotic patient at the beginning of therapy 
is depressed, anxious, and confused, overwhelmed by feelings that 
may be characterized in general as psychic impotence. The inability 
to act is usually caused by a conflict of forces of almost equal strength, 
a conflict which cannot be dealt with by whatever defenses the patient 
had previously been wont to employ. The very urgency of the con- 
flict most powerfully brings into consciousness the feeling of inability 
to act. This painful feeling brings home to the patient his need for 
help, and thus it is usually the initial motivating force in psycho- 
therapy. 

Apropos of this, recall here Freud’s remark to the effect that 
psychoanalysis proper cannot begin until the crisis that brought the 
patient to analysis has subsided. In brief psychotherapy, only too 
ischarged as improved at the point where the 
d, and where if the relationship were to con- 
tinue the neurosis itself would have to be analyzed (which would 
require above all an analysis of the transference and the counter- 
transference). The aim of the superficial therapies, whether explicitly 
recognized or not, is to re-establish, on a somewhat more efficient 
basis, the same response patterns that have been the patient’s chief 
life achievement in relation to his self. “Improvement” in this sort of 


often the patient is d 
crisis is successfully passe 
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psychotherapy may therefore at times be a sad thing, for the patient's 
initial agitated state might have served as the lever to lift him out of 
his neurotic pattern. Such agitation is often the first stirring of a 
desire for a fecling of freedom after years of unconscious bondage. 

It should be said here that the feeling of lack of freedom, when it 
comes to consciousness under such circumstances, may be taken as 
a genuine expression, or a correct perception, of real lack of freedom 
in the objective sense of the term. In the individual’s situation—and 
it must be remembered that the structure of his self is part of his 
situation—in that situation, his response repertoire is indeed exceed- 
ingly limited, so that he is actually not ve 


ry free. The important point 
is that the feeling of being compelled 


arises from within, and that it 
is not proportionate to what we have called potential freedom; rather, 
it is a function of what we have defined above as actual freedom. To 
recall those definitions: potential freedom is the total repertoire of 
responses available to the individual in the whole range of situations 
in which he might be placed; actual freedom is given by the response 
repertoire in a particular situation. One of the most poignant aspects 
of neurotic suffering is the realization by the frustrated individual 
that “objectively” it is perfectly within his capacities for him to bring 
about the conditions for which he yearns. He is potentially free— 
but actually not, because of the structure of the self, and because he 
himself is his situation. It is, of course, not freedom of will that he 
lacks, objectively, but freedom of action of the self that he is. 

At this point, then, freedom in the objective sense becomes relevant 


to freedom as a feeling. We shall try to show later that when a person 
attains maximum potential freedom, objectiy 
ences a sense of inner constraint. 


The increasing demand for psychotherapy is, I believe, due to the 
fact that it offers, or is seen 


as offering, greater freedom for the self. 
It is because of the nature of this inducement, so dear to mankind, 
that psychotherapy may be, at its Worst, one of the baser forms of 
commerce, and at its best, one of the most heartening of human re- 
lationships. 


ely, he no longer experi- 


THE FEELING OF FREEDOM AS A DEFENSE 


From the foregoing, 


one might be led to think that the most de- 
sirable state is to feel fr 


ee. This is true, but the situation, as usual, is 
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not so simple. Very often the feeling of freedom and of power to act 
is the most desperate of defenses against a deep and totally unconscious 
sense of powerlessness and constraint. A familiar clinical example is 
vigorous phallic activity covering an unconscious sense of smallness. 
The kinds of character defenses that are classified in general as coun- 
terphobic go along most frequently with an exaggerated sense of con- 


scious freedom, or euphoria, or power to act at will. This is seen in its 


most vivid and most pathological form in the manic-depressive psy- 
chosis, When the patient is in a manic state, he is perfectly happy, 
perfectly powerful, and perfectly free—absurdly so, of course, so 
that one is not surprised to find him a short time later in such a state 
of stupefaction and despair that he cannot speak or move at all. As 
in most affects, intensity of the experience is an excellent indicator 
that the extreme opposite is close to expression. 

This brings us to a case which it would be much easier not to dis- 
cuss, but which forces itself upon us for consideration. May an intense 
and of lack of power be a defense against the 
elf? Why, indeed, should 
hen it is presumably what 


feeling of compulsion 
achievement of greater freedom of the s 
freedom of the self be defended against, w 
all men want? 

Dostoevski, again, has given this question its most dramatic state- 
ment. In the Grand Inquisitor episode in The Brothers Karamazov, 
acle of world literature, Dostoevski imagines Christ 
nd to the Church He had founded. He 
r His grace shines among men as in the 


days of His life. As a crowd gathers in wonderment and love about 
nd, immediately understanding 


Him, the Grand Inquisitor passes by, a 
the situation, orders Him arrested. That evening, in the darkness of 
the dungeon in which Christ is imprisoned, the Grand Inquisitor him- 


self, alone, enters with a light in his hand. He speaks sternly and 
bitterly to Christ and recalls to Him the temptation in the desert, 
during which “the cursed and dread Spirit, the spirit of self- 
destruction and non-existence” had put to Him the three temptations. 
These three temptations are interpreted by Dostoevski as temptations 


to Christ to offer man something less than freedom: bread, or miracle, 
or mystery, or authority, but not freedom. For, as the “dread Spirit” 
had said, “Thou wouldst go into the world, and Thou art going into 
the world with empty hands, with some promise of freedom which 
men in their simplicity and their natural unruliness cannot even un- 


certainly a pinn 
as having returned to earth a 
appears and is recognized, fo 
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derstand, which they fear and dread—for nothing has ever been 
more insupportable for a man and a human society than freedom. 
And, in the words of the Grand Inquisitor: 


I tell Thee that man is tormented by no greater anxiety than to find 
someone quickly to whom he can hand over that gift of freedom with 
which the ill-fated creature is born . . . Didst Thou forget that man pre- 
fers peace, and even death, to freedom of choice in the knowledge of 
good and evil? .. . In place of the rigid ancient law, Thou wouldst have 
it that man must hereafter with free heart decide for himself what is 
good and what is evil, having only Thy image before him as his guide. 
But didst Thou not know that he would at last reject even Thy image 
and Thy truth, if he is weighed down with the fearful burden of free 
choice? Is the nature of man such that he can reject miracle, and at the 
great moments of his life, the moments of his deepest, most agonizing 
spiritual difficulties, cling only to the free verdict of the heart? Thou 
didst think too highly of men therein, for they are slaves... . 


If now as psychologists and scientists we leave aside the mystical 
character of freedom as Dostoevski speaks of it, and ask ourselves 
what arrangement of the parts of the self might produce the feeling 
of freedom which Christ is represented as offering to man, then we 
may get an important clue from this passage. Consider this sentence of 
the Grand Inquisitor: “Didst Thou forget that man prefers peace, and 
even death, to freedom of choice in the knowledge of good and evil?” 
And, again, “In place of the rigid, ancient law, Thou wouldst have it 
that man must hereafter with free heart decide for himself what is 
good and what is evil. . . .” 

Here is a psychoanalytic sort of interpretation: the knowledge of 
good and evil refers to conscious knowledge of all the usually un- 
conscious, internalized prohibitions and prescriptions, particularly 
those that relate to the most primitive and most energy-laden of our 
drives. Knowledge of good and evil implies the availability to con- 
sciousness both of impulses and of the forces that control impulse. It 
means, further, that the expression or renunciation of impulse would 
become a matter of conscious decision, made by the whole self, rather 


than a matter of the triumph of blind forces of either desire or re- 
straint. 


Another way of 
as psychoanalysis 
would no longer r 
but that the super 


putting this, in terms of such theoretical constructs 
provides, would be to say that, in freedom, the ego 
elate to the superego as a child to a punishing parent, 
ego would become entirely integrated with the ego. 
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The feeling of constraint, then, may be said to derive from a fearful 
and hating orientation of the ego to the superego—that is, from an 
arrangement of parts of the self that would be the inner equivalent of 
being constrained from without, by alien and powerful forces. Such 
an arrangement is learned, of course; it occurs as a result of the ex- 
perience of having been constrained by others, chiefly the parents. 
Still, it is evident that some such specialization of parts of the self is 
the normal and desirable state of affairs. If discipline is orderly, ra- 
tional, and loving, it will not lead to severe repression and to conse- 
quent domination by unconscious forces. The feeling of freedom and 
the absence of inner, irrational compulsions will then be determined 
chiefly by the extent to which the superego is rational and conscious, 
and impulse is gratified or renounced in accordance with the decision 
of the ego. 

The existence of internalized irrational parents is thus a prime 
source of the feeling of compulsion, and indeed may actually restrict 
ability to respond adaptively—recall the phrase “the rigid, ancient 
law.” If, however, the ego itself were to become the source of ethical 
ated the old function of the superego, the 
longer be unconscious and the 
This is the aim of the psycho- 


prescriptions, having assimil 
source of the prescription would no 
feeling of compulsion would vanish. 
analytically-based psychotherapies. 

It should be noted that the production of a relatively rational super- 
ego by loving and rational parents is still something very short of 
that hypothetically possible if rarely realized state in which superego 
and ego are one. The “elient-centered therapy” whose theory and 
practice have been so ably developed by Carl Rogers is particularly 
impressive in its emphasis on the unconditional self-worth of the 
client and the total acceptance by the therapist of the fundamental 
goodness of the client. In terms of this analysis, such therapy would 
offer the client a loving and rational parent to internalize, but it 
would not have the further goal—and one that is rarely achieved in 
any case—of making available to consciousness once again the most 
primitive of impulses and the most powerful and most repressed of 
prohibitions. 

But this latter is something of a digression. Let us return to the 
defensive character of compulsion, and to one of the most important 
of the arguments made against Christ by the Grand Inquisitor—that 
“nothing has ever been more insupportable for a man and a human 
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society than freedom.” Why should the majority of men find such 
an arrangement of the self an intolerable one? ; : 
Largely, one must answer, because of infantile fears—or, a 
accurately, because of fears that were very great during the perio 
of early childhood, and that have persisted with undiminished E 
tensity in the unconscious. Such fears were, to begin with, fears s 
outer forces of great power—literally, I believe, fears that one would 
be destroyed for expressing impulses unrestrained. In civilized society 
(which, unhappily, a baby does not realize it has been born into) such 
fears might be called, from our civilized, adult viewpoint, unrealistic. 
Most parents really do not mean their children any harm. The baby, 
however, is not yet civilized, and he invests the outer forees with 
every bit as much intensity of desire, and rage when frustrated, as he 
himself possesses. Thus he has good reason, when he is angry or 1n- 
satiate, to fear the giants with whom he interacts and on whom he 
depends. He fears them because of the strength of his own impulses, 


which he experiences fully, and because the boundary between inner 
and outer is still fluid, so that he is not alw 


In the adult, such fears persist, first of a ; 
within, and, secondly, as fear of destruction from the internalized 
parents. It would be easy to say, “unrealistic fears,” but the fact is 
that persons kill themselyes for their own impulses—that is, they deal 
out the most extreme punishment to themselves for a “crime” they 
were impelled to commit, though the crime they do in fact commit is 
murder of the self rather than of the other. Where impulses are so 
fearsome and the forces of restraint so ferocious, it seems safer not to 
be free—or, to put the matter in other terms, it seems safer not to 
know anything about the situation of the self. 

But here one is reminded of 
New Testament—“he who wo 
moral message of Christ, insof. 
consisted exactly of the advoca 
which “objectively” in psycho 
ofa relationship of h 
ego, or the dissolution of the wall that separ. 
what we think we should be. I cannot dey 
but it seems to me that the New Testamer 
of the relationship between personified 


Word made flesh, alive and changing, 


ays certain who is enraged. 
ll, as fear of impulses from 


a most significant quotation from the 
uld save his life shall lose it . . ” The 


nt is best understood in terms 
conscious knowledge—the 
taking its chances, open to 
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beauty and decay—and the ancient, rigid law and lawgiver, fixed, 
abstract, decided. i 

The constantly recurring imagery of the Son and the Father sug- 
gests that the specific content of the conflict and the disharmony 
which Christ sought to resolve was essentially similar to what Freud 
named the Oedipus complex. In terms of actual frequencies, the 
Oedipus situation is probably the one most generative of disruptive 
conflict in men, and probably most determinative of the feeling of 
compulsion. But let it be understood that what we have said here deals 
ata most general level with the relationship between impulse, its ex- 
pression, and its control. The Oedipus complex is simply a special 
case of this relationship, though probably the most important in- 
stance so far as both frequency and intensity are concerned. 

To recapitulate: freedom, or conscious knowledge of the primitive 
forces of id and superego, is greatly feared, even in adulthood, be- 
cause of the persistence in the unconscious of the earliest and most 
intense of fears. Thus the prospect of freedom is intolerable. One 
further aspect should be touched upon. The condition of freedom, or 


would entail complete assumption of re- 


complete consciousness, 
ow not what one 


sponsibility for one’s self. One could not claim to “kn 
did,” for the impulse in all its nakedness would be experienced. 
The intention would be fully realized and, if consented to, accom- 
plished in full knowledge. But if one follows the dictates of an inter- 
nalized parent and is thereby somewhat less free to act according to 
one’s deepest inclinations, one is at the same time not wholly re- 
sponsible for the consequences. The parent is responsible, and the ego 
1s still a child. Thus the individual may avoid judging for himself what 
is right and what is wrong. He is not “weighed down by the fearful 
burden of free choice,” and he is consequently actually less free. 


For it remains to be said that “the truth shall make one free.” The 


essential point of this analysis is that objective freedom, in the sense 
of response variability, is at a maximum when a genuine feeling of 


freedom exists, and that such a feeling of freedom occurs in the 
presence of a broadened consciousness both of impulse and of ethical 
prescriptions. So far as the postulate of determinism is concerned (i.e., 
absolute predictability in principle), it should be quite evident that 
such a postulate is irrelevant to both the objective and the subjective 
meanings of freedom. If one assumes a closed system of knowledge 
and a perfect description of the given state of affairs, then all events 
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are absolutely predictable, including the actions of human beings of 
quite different degrees of objective freedom and of subjective sense 
of freedom. iA , 

The acceptance of determinism as a working hypothesis is basic to 
psychology as a science. When it becomes more than that, as it so 
often does, and is elevated from modus vivendi to sentiment and then 
to principle for one’s whole life, it is surely itself a form of self- 
imposed restriction upon imagination and the capacity to create. For 
myself, I believe there is a recalcitrant oddness at the heart of things 
—I had almost written at the heart of hearts—and I am pleased when 
my mind wanders off to think no more of this or that. ; 

A final bow to Dostoevski’s gentleman: Yes, indeed, it is time to 
scatter rationalism to the winds, if by rationalism is understood the 
mistaking of a part of mind, the intellectualizing part, for the whole. 
Let us conclude with four unreasonable paragraphs he might endorse: 

1. Pristine common sense imprisons the hum 
tified common sense, and science as concealed r 
attitude is maximum-security confinement. 

2. Reason accepts the given w 
adaptation to it. Its premise is dete 
dom only because it considers the 
useful deception. 


an spirit; science is for- 
metaphysic or as cosmic 


orld, and arises in the service of 
rminism, and it can argue for free- 
feeling of freedom a functionally 


3. What is reasonable in human nature is mechanical, and life is 
not needed for its perpetuation. If human nature is reasonable in its 
essence, then life is simply a means for matter to become intelligent, 


and the function of man is to build machines that can think and be 
virtually incorruptible. 


4. But human nature is an emerg 
material and from the rest of the o 


newest thing in the universe, it alone can Senerate novelty and resist 


adaptation by an act of will. Before it, all novelty arose by chance; 
with it, novelty can arise by intention. 


ent differing in kind from the 
rganic universe; it is not only the 


22 


Violence and Vitality 


Voire and vitality share a common root—the root of 
both is force (etymologically, in its Latin form vis). The various 
plays of force and the radical nature of the encounters of its two 
forms in vitality and violence will concern us in this chapter. Let us 
first consider in general terms the expression of force in animal instinct 
and the ways in which it becomes modified as a consequence of the 
process of socialization, adopting a coldly “rational” view. 

The first instinct is to take in enough material from the outside 
world so that one may be sustained; that is, so that one’s system may 
replenish itself. The system puts out energy constantly, both to main- 
tain its individual boundaries and to perpetuate its kind; it must take 
in some source of energy that it does not presently contain. This 
source is food, which includes air, sunshine, and other organic matter. 

For life as a whole, then, death must be constant and almost equal in 
quantity to life; organisms must die so that other organisms may live. 
Life therefore depends upon a quantitative superiority of the mecha- 
nisms for reproduction. On the average, each organism must repro- 
duce itself and a surplus besides; hence the sexual function must be 
most powerfully motivated if life is to continue. It is of equal rank, 
so far as motives are concerned, as the drive to ingest. The latter is 
most necessary to the prolongation of individual life, and through 
individual forms to life itself; the latter is necessary because of the 
principle that life feeds upon life. It is a requirement of life that it 
should expand, that individual forms of it should multiply. A stasis 
seems theoretically conceivable; it is, in fact, the basic tendency of 
the supreme animal. The strongest organism will seek to limit its own 
reproduction out of an apparent or misguided self-interest. Because it 
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temporarily has ascendancy and an assurance of sustenance, it finds no 
need for reproducing more than one of its own kind per unit already 
existing. It loses supremacy, then, purely as a function of probability 
arising out of life’s tendency toward diversity. Prolific life produces 
many new forms, in such great numbers that finally there occurs 
some form that is better suited to be supreme. Thus are old rulers 
deposed; the rules of life make it certain that supremacy cannot be 
maintained. Death is simply a rule of life. Freud was wrong in claim- 
ing that Eros and Thanatos are equally strong forces. Life is infinitely 
stronger than Death, for from the beginning Death is merely a by- 
product of life. The tendency of matter is toward life, and the present 
tendency of life is toward consciousness. Consciousness itself arises In 
the interest of the expansion of life; the competition among organisms 
for food is decided ultimately by such things as attention and memory 
and logic. Thus forms of life arose having such traits. The unconscious 
is presently an anachonism. Eventually organisms must be born in- 
capable of an unconscious; all the power of symbolism for the imagi- 
native construction of experience must finally become conscious, to- 
gether with all motives. 

It may be asked, however, is not symbolism itself a diversion on the 
road to complete consciousness? What is sy 


mbolism but a disguised 
mode of representing motives that were once completely unconscious? 
Is not symbolism simply a step toward conscious representation of the 
motives of all life? 


Does it not decrease in the individual as motives 
become conscious? 


Tt may be replied that symbols 


are possible because of a tremendous 
differentiation of m 


atter (the structure of the human brain) and that 
this differentiation of structure and direction of 


be reversed. Hence symbolic 
though functionally they may 
mains a question, however, 
would require the complexi 
that symbols now h 


development will not 
forms should continue indefinitely, 
become less important for life. It re- 
whether completely conscious motives 
ty of determination and differentiation 
ave. The motives themselves might, of course, 
change beyond recognition, into something we cannot now conceive, 
into a form requiring for their representation the very mechanics that 
the development of symbolization has made a permanent possession 
of human intelligence. 

The tendency of life, then, is toward the expansion of conscious- 
ness. In a sense, a description of means for the expansion of conscious- 
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ness has been the central theme of this book; it is in this evolutionary 
tendency that such diverse phenomena as psychotherapy, surprising 
or unexpected self-renewal, the personally evolved and deepened 
forms of religious belief, creative imagination, mysticism, and delib- 
erately induced changes in consciousness through the use of chemicals 
find a common bond. Engagement as an individual in these efforts to 
expand consciousness is therefore, in various measure, participation 
in the job that life in general is now facing. It is itself a mark of 
vitality. 4 

What then of violence? Analyzed coldly in terms of instinctual 
force, it seems evident that violence itself should provide the primal 
basis for all relations among individual living systems. One seeks to 
cat the other, and the superior force succeeds. Communities then 
develop from mutual recognition that selfish ends will be best served 
by cooperation—that two can eat better than one, or that the alien 
aggressor may be more effectively repulsed by a defense in common. 
The idea of justice, according to this conception, arises from a recog- 
cannot be maintained unless all members hold 


nition that communities 
it a superior form of interest to desist from eating one another and to 
ng his attacks. Thus murder 


Cooperate in seizing the enemy and resistir 
is sanctioned only when committed against an outsider. Otherwise 
it would lead to disruption of the community pact and eventually to 
the inferior form of social organization in which everyone is the un- 
qualified enemy of everyone else. Societies may thus be defined as a 
form of carefully qualified enmity. 

In the interest of community organization, however, illusions 
(which are usually a form of self-deception in the interest of survival) 
must arise. The most important illusions take the form of identifica- 
ally are a claim that another individual is actually 
£ as one would treat oneself. Such identi- 


fications in their most extreme form are extended to the entire com- 
munity. In their more restricted form they pertain especially to par- 
ents, mates, and offspring, or substitutes for these (i.e: symbolic 
equivalents of these). Identifications arise for the same basic reason 
for the more efficient securing of sustenance and 
for the purpose of warding off aggression, not only from outsiders, 
but from the very person with whom the community is made. One 
purpose of a pact is to reduce the number of one’s enemics by, at a 
minimum, the number of one’s allies—by those allies themselves, in 


tion, which essenti 
oneself, to be treated by one 


as community itself— 
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fact. Community uses symbolization for this purpose. Sympathy 
then is based upon the complex perception of community of interest, 
or at least a capacity for justifying complexly one’s friendships or 
communities. 

This repelling way of putting the matter leaves quite out of account 
the strange force of love and the impulse to create. The analysis 
nevertheless has value within the framework of a purely rational 
psychology, if for no other reason than that it forces us to consider 
carefully how far objective self-interest can take us. There is a real 
question as to whether through simply this process of symbolization 
and sympathy, and eventually through attainment of the Ultima 
Thule of fully conscious rationality, aggressi 
life as a whole. Even if a species should succeed in including its entire 
self in a single community (as none has done yet), the reduced mo- 
tive for reproduction might eventually produce a static state in the 
species which would ensure the succession of some other species to 
supremacy. The unknown quantity in all of this, as we have been 
arguing directly or by implicati 
tive imagination, the main instrument of freedom. 

At this writing, 
though the proble 
he will extend con 
balized and current, 
however, have ente 


on can be mitigated for 


so that combat is entered 
batants and their equality 
and the other nearly die, or 
indifferent to the success of 


plate the idea that the very 
special vehicle for the ex- 


Religious revelation tells us much the same story as does this sort 
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of analysis, though the terms are different. Consider the chapters of 
Genesis and the account it gives of the first murder: 

In the relative innocence of a world but lately paradise, Cain slays 
Abel. The murderer, confronted by God, denies knowledge of his 
brother's whereabouts, for, he says, he is not his brother’s keeper. 
When the accusation is pressed against him, however, he admits the 
deed. God condemns him to a life of wandering on the face of the 
earth, but mercifully places upon his forehead a distinguishing mark, 
that men may not kill him. á 

Thus is man’s violence confessed in this early Biblical story, and 
acknowledged. The mark of Cain is a sign of human 
r within 


its fearfulne 
murderousness, but it carries immunity with it. The murdere 
us is to be exiled, yet he is awesome because he is a murderous man. 

The scene is placed in the Bible immediately after what theologians 
call the Fall; as we have argued earlier, biologists might well call it the 
Accession. Our first parents had just eaten the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, which is to say they became ethical 
beings, and for the first time in Nature a natural creature passed 
judgment. Thus, close upon the passing of innocence came murder 
itself, and the first ethical judgment is that murder is a crime against 


human nature. 

An exception came quick 
war—a large exception indeed. Its basis is the f 
kill one’s blood relatives, but one may kill those outside the fan 
who are the enemies of the family. Loyalty to the family will sanction 


the deed. 
Finally, family need not be defined by blood. Geography will 


suffice, or race, or economic interdependence, or religious belief. Thus 
the wars of families become wars of nations, and murder is counte- 
nanced once again. Man seems in war thus to triumph over his acces- 
sion to conscience, and the eating of the apple was not so fateful a 


deed as it had at first appeared. 
ies fallen man has come more and 


But in the course of the centuri 
more to control the world. Control is based in large part on knowl- 
edge of the workings of a machine-like universe, and the creation of 


new machines. Among the machines are those used for murder, 
private and public. Among the knowledge is knowledge of the basic 
structure of matter, and finally of the atom itself. New force has 


ly to be recognized. The exception is 
amily. One may not 
nily, 
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been released, and its release adapted to an ancient and sanctioned 
end: the killing of an enemy family. 

The new force, however, is gigantic; its murderous power is be- 
yond anything previously dreamt of. So great is this power that one 
family might destroy all others on earth, provided there could be 
no retaliation in kind. 

Retaliation in kind, however, has come to be a certainty. This is the 
setting of the modern dilemma of a creature who has nibbled at the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, but who is loath 
to assume the responsibility given with freedom or to accept the 
grace of redemption. Unless consciouness can take another giant step 
and root out murder from the heart of man, or develop the control 
of violence through law to a new and extraordinary level, some other 
form of consciousness must become the carrier of vitality. 


Technical Appendix 


The main aim of this appendix is to explain as simply as possible the nature 
and purpose of the psychological tests and methods of analysis used in the 
research we have presented and discussed. It is hoped that this will be of help 
to the general reader who has had no formal training in psychology. In addi- 
tion, references are given to the technical literature so that interested readers 
may pursue the topics further if they wish. 

The three tests most commonly used by clinical psychologists in the United 
States are the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic, the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, and the Thematic Apperception Test. Our research de- 
pended heavily upon these three devices, but we continually sought to develop 
new tests more directly relevant to our special interest, the study of psycho- 
logical health and creativity. Although the new tests have now to some extent 
supplanted the old in our assessments, it seems appropriate to begin with a 


description of these three most widely used clinical devices, since they are not 


only popular, but prototypic. 


THE RORSCHACH PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC 


This test was developed by a Swiss psychiatrist, Hermann Rorschach. A de- 
scription of its development may be found in Rorschach’s monograph, Psycho- 
diagnostic: a diagnostic test based on perception, which is published in Berne, 
Switzerland, by the Huber Company, and is available in an English translation 
by P. Lemkan and B. Kronenburg. 

The test consists of ten inkblots, 
ing color. These ten blots were selecte 


mentation with many other blots. They 
d he is asked to describe all that he can see in eac 


some in black and white and some contain- 

d by Rorschach after extensive experi- 

are presented to the subject one at a 

time, an h blot before going on 
to the next one. 

An inkblot can be many things to many people, just as clouds can be, or 

f oil in a puddle of water. For that 


shadowy objects in the night, or a drop o: 
matter, a person can be many things to many people, and so can the world 
itself: a carnival, a grim struggle, a prison, a fascinating pageant, an interval. 


It is not the inkblot that the psychologist cares about, at least when he is being 
a psychologist, but rather the interpretation placed upon it by the subject. 
What the subject sces or imagines, and also what he does not see or imagine, 


is what concerns the psychologist. 
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Psychologists often speak of norms for tests, by which they mean statistical 
averages that are arrived at by gathering information in a systematic manner so 
that the responses of people in general will be accurately represented. In trying 
to understand an individual, it is helpful to know to what extent he differs from 
the norm. In interpreting the Rorschach, such norms are customarily em- 
ployed, sometimes informally rather than formally. The interpreter also trics to 
understand the unique inner life and subjective experience of the person taking 
the test; he does so by paying close attention to the emotional tone of re- 
sponses, to sequences that may reveal strong associational patterns or ways of 
dealing with troublesome thoughts, and finally to the meanings of symbols. 

A quite complicated scheme for scoring the Rorschach is usually employed, 
but this is not the place to give a description of it. In presenting the Rorschach 
record of Paul in Chapter 4, “An Odd Fellow,” we have purposely omitted the 
scoring while attempting to give in the interpretation some inkling of what 
goes on in the psychologist’s head as he seeks to construct in his own imagina- 
tion a picture of how the subject functions. The validity of the usual scoring 
scheme is still a matter for debate among clinical psychologists, although most 
of them feel confident that the test as a whole is a powerful source of insight 
into some of the more subtle aspects of individual psychological functioning. 


THE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY (M.M.P.I.) 


Unlike the Rorschach, the Minnesota Multiphasic is completely objective in 
its scoring and is explicit in its use of the normative a 
measurement. It consists of 550 simple declarative sen 
is asked to consider one at a time and to say True or 
of the subject’s response is then appraised in terms 
consensus of opinion of normal adults. One of the 
“I believe there is a God,” 
special agent of God,” 


pproach to psychological 
tences, which the subject 
False to. The “normality” 
of its agreement with the 
sentences, for example, is 
to which most people say True. Another is “I am a 
to which most people say False. Without giving away 


any trade secrets, we can probably suggest that saying True to the latter 
sentence is more likely to be associated with a serious f 


ever the actual truth of the matter may be. Leavy: 
aside, the point is that the test itself, like the Rorsch 
of interpreting responses to a specially designed 

responding rather than the actual truth or falsity o 


apply to the subject is what interests the psychologi: 
The scoring, 
Let us consider 


orm of pathology, what- 
ing the particular example 
ach, is based upon a method 
situation, and the mode of 
f the 550 statements as they 
st. 

then, is carried out according to certain hard-and-fast rules. 
a fictional example for the development of a scale to measure 
Hypochondriasis, which is in fact one of the variables measured by the Multi- 


phasic. A hypochondriac is a person who is continually complaining about his 
health when there doesn’t really seem to be very much wrong with him. Sup- 
pose that 100 hypochondriacs are asked to say True or False to the statement: 
“I have had a backache within the past month,” and that 65 of them say True. 
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ao ee presented to 100 normal adults in good health, and 
onan af Bes oe 8 = cent sagen based on a comparison of 
compare all by rie Rae i snp a ae m ; E D 
ra TE ee wW ith all normal adults, VE wou. very probably 
: i- ifference is a real one. We have had occasion frequently 
in reporting research results to refer to “statistical significance” or “level of 
confidence,” and generally this is what we mean: that an observed difference 
has only a slight likelihood (one chance in 20, or one chance in 100, or one 
chance in 1000) of being an error of observation, and that on statistical 
grounds we can specify our degree of confidence that the observed difference 
is a real one. 
_ Bur let us return to the development of our scale to measure a person’s 
similarity to hypochondriacs. We now have one sentence or “item” to include 
in such a scale. By looking at the percentage differences for another 549 items, 
we might find several dozen items which meet our standards for confidence 
that hypochondriacs differ from normal adults in their responses. We would 
now include all such items in a scale, and for each item that the test respondent 
answers in the same way as a hypochondriac does, he would get a score of 1. 
The total number of items for “which he received a score on our Hypochon- 
driasis scale would now constitute his “scale score.” 

A difficulty arises, however, if we have more than one scale in our test and if 
the number of items and the average scores differ for each scale. This diffi- 
culty can be solved by using standard scores, which in the case of the Multi- 
phasic is accomplished by making the average score for each scale arbitrarily 
equal to 50. Dispersion of scores around the average can also be taken into ac- 
count; in the particular test we are considering, about 68 per cent of all scale 
scores will fall between 40 and 60, and about 95 per cent between 30 and 70. 
This provides an immense convenience for the interpreter of the test results, 
since he can now plot a psychograph of scores on many scales (hence, 
multiphasic), all of which have the same average and the same metric for 


describing variation. 

The actual clinical scales 0 
Depression, Hysteria, Psychopathi 
noia, Psychasthenia, Schizophrenia, 
Jects and especially with creative 
names have to be taken with a grain of salt, 
such as in the top one-tenth of one per Con 
single score must always be interpreted in term i ; 
and also in terms of the situational context ne enna’ cag i rad 

z : i - 
taking to j The test itself does have certain Du! : 

J the subject. taking attitude, and 


indicators” as well, designed to measure aspects of test-té Se 
recently there has been much research into the whole question ¢ the in 


i i oneself only those traits that 
upon scores of the very human wish to impute to y 


are considered socially desirable. 
The Minnesota Maltiphasic Personality Inventory was developed by S. R. 


ic are these: Hypochondriasis, 
c Deviation, Masculinity-Femininity, Para- 
and Hypomania. In work with normal sub- 
individuals, we have found that these scale 
even when the score is quite high, 
t of the general population. Any 
s of the context of scores 


f the Multiphasi 
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Hathaway and J. C. McKinley at the University of Minnesota in the late 1930's. 
An early publication describing its development appeared in the Journal of 
Psychology in 1940 under the title, “A multiphasic personality schedule: I. 
Construction of the schedule,” with Hathaway and McKinley as authors. 

The reader who wishes to acquaint himself in a reasonably technical fashion 
with the problem of statistical inference and the establishment of confidence 
limits will find in Psychological Statistics, by Quinn McNemar, published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, an especially lucid and useful discussion 
of these topics. Chapters 4 and 5, titled respectively “The normal curve and 
probability” and “Sampling errors and statistical inference,” are most relevant. 


THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST (T.A.T.) 


In this test, the subject is presented with a picture calculated to evoke some 
sort of dramatic fantasy, and he is then asked to make up a story based on the 
picture. In the standard form of the test, 20 pictures are used, with some slight 
differences in the sets for men and for women. The second ten are given to the 
subject on a later day than the first ten. One “picture” midway in the second 
set is not a picture at all, but simply a blank white card. The basic aim of the 
test is to stimulate the verbalization of complexes from the unconscious so that 
insight may be gained into determinants of behavior that the subject himself 
cannot report directly. At the same time, of course, one may observe the sub- 
ject’s skill in the use of words, his inventiveness, power of synthe: is, and the 
like. ‘ 

The pictures themselves were assembled from a variety 
from story illustrations in popular magazines to noted wo 
very large initial collection, the authors of the test, Christina Morgan and 
Henry A. Murray, selected the final set of pictures to be used. 
currently was evolving his intricate and in 
(see Explorations in Personality, 


of sources, ranging 
rks of art. From a 


Murray con- 
genious scheme of personality needs 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1938), an 
attempt at a comprehensive theory of personality based on individual needs 
and the demands and stresses (or “presses”) of internal and external environ- 
ments. Valiant efforts to achieve a reliable system of scoring for these needs 
and presses from the Thematic Apperception Test stories have been made by 
Murray and his colleagues and students, but the scoring is so demanding in 
terms of skill, time, and dedication that norms are difficult to establish and to 
use. Nevertheless, the experienced T.A.T. interpreter can readily discern the 
emergence of unusual themes, and from small signs he can often detect the 
presence of important conflicts revealed by the subject’s stories. As with the 
Rorschach, the psychologist’s sensitivity to emotional tone, to associational 
patterns, to indicators of repression, and to symbolic meaning is most important 
in “getting the most out of” the T.A.T. The trouble with this, as with all in- 
terpretation of fantasy material, is that one may easily get more out of it than 
is in it. William James once called Freud's use of symbol interpretation “a very 
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dangerous method,” and reliance upon one’s intuition of the meaning of sym- 
bols is even more chancy when personal associations to the symbols are not 
obtained. f 

; Even with all these reservations, however, the Thematic Apperception Test 
is unquestionably one of the most valuable of diagnostic devices. 

A number of tests based on the same general ideas and utilizing much the 
same methods as these three prototypic tests have been developed at the In- 
stitute of Personality Assessment and Research for the purpose of assessing 
psy hological health, Since some of these are described in the text, especially 
the Ego-strength scale, the Barron-Welsh Art Scale, and the Independence of 
Judgment scale, they will for the most part not be discussed here. An extension 
and further validation of the verbal scale to measure the Complexity dimension 
has recently been completed and is scheduled to appear in 1963 in College Ad- 
missions 10, the bulletin of the College Entrance Examination Board. An in- 
ventory scale of the True-False type to measure Originality has also been de- 
veloped by the present writer but has not yet been published. 

A comprehensive attempt to provide inventory-type measures of the positive 
aspects of personal functioning has been made by Harrison G. Gough of the 
Institute staff. He has incorporated measures developed over a period of some 
ten years into a single test, the California Psychological Inventory (CPA; 
Like the Minnesota Multiphasic, it is based upon item analysis of simple 
declarative sentences answered True or False (in fact, many of the items are 
drawn from the Multiphasic item-pool) by groups of persons possessed of 
known attributes in terms of socially observable behavior. The Socialization 
scale, for example, is based on a comparison of civil prisoners, juvenile de- 
linquents, school disciplinary problems, and the like, with normal adults and 
with persons selected for their exemplary social behavior. Again, as with the 
Multiphasic, one must be cautious about accepting the scale names at face 
when extremely high or extremely low scores are earned. One 
scale, for example, is named “Self-acceptance,” but very high scores seem to be 
associated with a lack of the ordinary amount of self-criticality, so that the 
much self-accepting as self-satisfied, in the 
negative sense of the latter term. We have already sounded a similar warning 
note in regard to the Ego-strength scale, and Gough himself has been careful 
in qualifying interpretations based on C.P.I. scales. 

In addition to Socialization and Self-acceptance, the C.P.I. provides measures 
of these dimensions: Responsibility, Tolerance, Flexibility, Capacity for Status, 
Dominance, Social Participation, Intellectual Efficiency, Motivation to Achieve 
through Conformance, Motivation to Achieve through Independence, Self- 
control, Psychological-mindedness, Desire to Make a Good Impression, and, 
finally, Femininity. In addition, there are scales to measure tendencies toward 
carelessness or falsification in responding and to identify persons who exagger- 


ate their problems or overstate complaints. 
Two other tests developed by the present writer are mentioned in the text 


and may be described here very briefly: 


value, especially 


high-scoring subjects appear not so 
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The Inventory of Personal Philosophy This is a verbal opinion inventory 
consisting of four sections: I. Basic Philosophical Beliefs; I]. Social Attitudes 
and Personal Opinions; III. Valued Personality Characteristics; IV. Preferences 
among Persons. Section IV was contributed by Dr. Alvin Scodel. The scales 
include the final Complexity scale, Independence of Judgment, Extraception- 
introception, Liberalism-conservatism, Romanticism-classicism, and Intelligent 
Opinion, in addition to the four Belief scales described in Chapter 12, “The 
Crisis in Belief.” 

The Word-Rearrangement Test This is a test designed to assess the sub- 
ject’s ability to take a large set of disarranged or as yet unrelated words and to 
assemble them into sentences, paragraphs, or stories. Part I presents the subject 
with jumbled sentences which are to be straightened out, while Part II asks him 
to compose grammatical units in which at least two and preferably 50 of a 
total of 50 stimulus words are to be coherently combined. A full description 
of the test, its scoring, and its validation is given in Technical Memorandum 
OERL-TM-55-11, published by the Officer Education Research Laboratory, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 


Finally, here are some references to published articles or monographs that 
describe more fully some of the tests used in our research: 
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